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LETT 


The nearer we appri 
lliis survey of English l 
every occurrence becof 

blended with those of li_ 

of public welfare are but the transcript of pH v ate 
happiness. The two parties which had long di- 
vided the kingdom, under the names of whig and 
tory , now seemed to alter their titles ; the whigs 
being styled Hanoverians, and the tories branded 
with the appellation of Jacobites. The former 
desired to be governed by a king who was a pro- 
A D ' ( ii testant ’ though a foreigner; tliclatter, 
u 7’by a monarch of their own country, 
though ^.)ist. Of the two inconveniences, how- 

ever, that >ned the least, where religion seemed 
to be in nd 'danger, and the Hanoverians prevailed. 

The popish Jacobites had been long flattered 
With the hopes of seeing the succession altered by 
the earl of Oxford; but, by the premature death 
of the queen ^ all their expectations at once were 
blasted : the diligence and activity of the privy; 
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2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

council , in which the Hanoverian interest pre- 
vailed, completed their confusion , ahd they now 
found themselves without any leader to give con- 
sistency to their designs, and force to their coun- 
cils. Upon'recolleclipn, they saw nothing soeligible 
as silence and submission'; they hoped much 
from the assistance of France, and still more from 
the vigour of the pretender. 

Pursuant to the act of succession, George I, son 
of/-Ernest Augustus , first elector of Brunswick 
and Sophia , granddaughter to James I, ascended 
the British throne. His mature age, being now 
fK*~ years old, his sagacity and experience , 
i s alliances, the general peace of Eu- 
ri 1 - ted to his support, and promised 
-»py reign. His virtues, though 
solid. He was of a very dif- 
r n from the Stuart family, whom he 

_ were known to a proverb for 

lea< their friends in distress; George , on the 
contrary, soon after his arrival in England , used 
to say, Mr maxim is never to abandon my friends ; 
to do justice to ail the world j and td fear no man. 
To these qualifications he joined great application 
to business ; but generally studied more the inte-r • 
rests of those subjects he had left behind, than of 
these he came to govern. “* 

The king first landed at Green wic he 

was received by the duke of N" S 

and the lords of the regency. 
place he walked to his house in v * < 

panied by a great number of tl 4 

other persons of distinction, who*^ • ‘ ,r 

to kiss his hand as they approached. When lie 
retired to his bedchamber, he sent for those oi 
the nobility who had distinguished themselves by 
their zeal for his succession : but the duke of 
Ormond , the lord-chancellor, and lord Trevor, 
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were not of the number ; lord Oxford too , the 
next morning, was received with marks of disap- 
probation ; and none but the whig party were 
admitted into any share of confidence. The king 
of a faction is but the sovereign of half his subjects : 
of this, however, the monarch I speak of did not 
seem sensible : it was his misfortune , as well as 
that of the nation , that he was hemmed round by 
men who soured him with all their interests and 
prejudices : none now but the violent in faction 
were admitted into employment ; and the whigs, 
while they pretended to secure for him the crown, 
w r ere, with all possible diligence , abridging the 
prerogative. An instantaneous and to' change 
was effected in all the offices of h nd ad- 

vantage. The whigs governed the ../ate, and 
the court disposed of all places at pleasure : whom 
they would , they oppressed ; bound the lower 
orders of the people with new and severe laws ; 
tin's they called liberty. 

These partialities , and this oppression, soon 
raised discontents throughout the kingdom. The 
clamour of the church’s being in danger was re- 
vived; jealousies were harboured, and dangerous 
tumults raised in every part of the country. The 
party-cry was, Down with the whigs\ Sacheverel for 
everl During these commotions in the pretender’s 
favour , the prince himself continued a silent 
spectator on the continent, now and then sending 
over his emissaries to inflame the disturbances, to 
disperse his ineffectual manifestoes, and to delude 
the unwary. Copies of a printed address were 
sent to the dukes of Shrewsbury, Marlborough , 
Argyll, andother noblemen of the first distinction, 
vindicating the pretender’s right to the crown, 
and complaining of the injustice that was done 
him by receiving a foreigner : yet, for all this , he 
still continued to profess the truest regard to the 
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catholic religion; and, instead of concealing his 
sentiments on that head, gloried in his principles. 
It was the being a papist which had dispossessed 
his father of the throne; and surely the son could 
never hope to gain a crown by the very methods 
in which it was lost : but an infatuation seemed 
for ever to attend the family. 

However odious , at that time , the popish su- 
perstitions were to the people in general , yet the 
opinions of the dissenters seemed still more dis- 
pleasing. Religion was mingled with all political 
dispo high-church party complained , 

tha* ' 'g administration , impiety and 

1 ground ; that the prelates were 
religious concerns, and warm 
oral blessings. A booh written 
Clarke , in favour of Socinia- 
>tly reprehended. The disputes 
»>.. iiurchmcn rose to such a height , thftt 

the ministry was obliged to interpose ; and the 
clergy received orders to finish such debates , and 
to intermeddle in affairs of state no longer. No- 
rthing , however , can be more impolitic in a 
state , than to prohibit the clergy from disputing 
with each other : by this means they become more 
animated in the cause of religion ; and this may 
be asserted, that, whatever side they defend* they 
become wiser and better as they carry on .the 
cause. To silence their disputes is to lead them 
■into negligence; if religion be not kept up by 
opposition , it falls to the ground , nor longer 
becomes an object of public concern. Govern- 
ment , I say again , should never silence dispute, 
-and should never side with either disputant. 

A new parliament was now called , in which 
thewhigs had by far the majority ; all prepossessed 
with the strongest aversion to thetories, and led 
on by the king himself, who made no secret of 
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his displeasure. Upon their first meeting , he 
informed them, that the branches of the revenue 
granted for the support of civil government, were 
not sufficient for that purpose ; lie apprized them 
of the machinations of the pretender , and inti- 
mated , that he expected their assistance in pu- 
nishing such as had endeavoured to deprive him 
of that blessing which he most valued, the affection 
of his people. As the houses were then disposed , 
this served to give them the alarm ; and they out- 
went even the most sanguine expectations of the 
most vindictive ministry. 

Their resentment began with arraigning lord 
llolingbroke of high treason, and pCjer high 
crimes and misdemeanors. To this fl 'j e .was ob- 
jected , by one of the members of tu«. house of 
commons , that nothing in the allegations laid to 
his charge amounted to high treason. To this 
there was no reply given : but lord Coningsby 
standing up , The chairman , said he, has im- 
peached the hand , hut 1 impeach the head ; he 
has impeached the scholar , and I the master. I 
impeach Robeil earl of Oxford , and earl Mor- 
timer , of high treason . and other crimes and 
misdemeanors. When, therefore, this nobleman 
appeared the next day in the house of lords , lie 
was avoided, by his brother peers , as infectious ; 
he, whose favour had been,buta little before, so 
earnestly sought after , was now rejected and con- 
temned. When the articles were read against 
him in the house of peers , some debates arose as 
to the nature of his indictment , which , however, 
were carried by his adversaries , and the articles 
ot impeachment approved by the house : he was, 
therefore, again impeached at the bar of the house 
of lords ; and a motion was made , that Iiq should 
lose his seat , and be committed to close custody. 

T he earl , now seeing a furious spirit of faction 
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raised against him , and aiming at his head , was 
not wanting to himself upon this emergency, but 
spoke to the following purpose : I am accused , 
said he, for hawing made a peace ; a peace, which , 
bad as it is now represented , has been approved 
by two successive parliaments. For my own part. , 
i always acted by the immediate directions and 
command of the queen , my mistress , and never 
offended against any known law. I am justified 
in my own conscience , and unconcerned for the 
life of an insignificant old man. But I cannot, 
without the highest ingratitude , remain uncon- 
cerned for the best of queens ; obligation binds me 
to vindicate her memory. My lords , ij ministers 
, o f stalGj — ^ting by the immediate commands of 
their ■ o. eign , are afterward to be made account- 

able for their proceedings , it may , one day or 
other , be the case of all the members of this august 
assembly. I do not doubt , therefore , that , out of 
regard to yourselves , your lordships will give me 
an equitable hearing ; and I hope that , in the 
prosecution of this inquiiy, it will appear , that 1 
have merited, not only the indulgence, but also the 
favour of this government. My lords , / am now 
to take my leave of your lordships , and of this 
honourable house , perhaps ,for ever ! I shall lay 
down my life with pleasure , in a cause favoured 
by my late dear royal mistress. And when I con- 
sider that I am to be judged by the justice , 
honour , and virtue of my peers , I shall acquiesce, 
and retire with great content. And , my lords , 
God’s will be done l On his return from the house 
of lords to his own house , where he was for that 
night permitted to go , he was followed by a great 
multitude of people , crying out , High-church , 
Ormond, and Oxford for ever ! Next day he was 
brought to the bar , where he received a copy of 
his articles , and was allow'ed a month to prepare 
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his answer. Though doctor Mead declared, that, 
if the earl should be sent to the Tower, his life 
would be in danger , it was carried that he should 
be sent there; whither he was attended by a pro* 
digious concourse of people , who did not scruple 
to exclaim against his prosecutors. Tumults grew 
more frequent; and this only served to increase 
the severity of the legislature. An act was made , 
decreeing , that if any persons , to the number 
of twelve, unlawfully assembled, should continue 
together one hour, after being required to disperse 
by a justice of peace , or other officer , and heard 
the proclamation against riots read in public, they 
should be deemed guilty of felony without benefit 
of the clergy. An act of this kihd carries owi 
•comment with it; legislators should ever iJPhverse 
to enacting such laWs as leave the greatest room 
for abuse. 

A committee was now appointed to draw up 
articles of impeachment , and prepare evidence 
against him and the other impeached lords : he was 
sf D i i5 con ^ nec ^ the Tower, and there re- 

V * ^ 1 'mained for two years ; during Which 
time the kingdom was in a continual ferment; se- 
veral other lords, . who had broke out into actual 
rebellion, and were taken in arms, being executed 
for treason. The ministry seemed weary of exe- 
cutions; and he , with his usual foresight, pre- 
sented, upon this occasion , a petition for coming 
to his trial : a day was therefore assigned him. 
The. commons appointed a committee to inquire 
into the state of the earl’s impeachment, ana de- 
manded a ; longer time to prepare for the trial. 
The truth is , they had now begun to relax in 
theirformer asperity ; and the intoxication of party 
was| not quite so strong as when lie had been first 
committed. At the appointed time , the peers re- 
paired to^the court, in Westminster-hall, where 
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lordCowper presided as lord-steward. Tlie com- 
mons were assembled , and the king and royal 
family assisted at the solemnity. The prisoner 
was brought from the Tower , and his articles of 
impeachment read, with his answers, and the re- 
plies of the commons. Sir Joseph Jekyl, one of 
the agents for the commons, standing up to enforce 
the first article of his lordship’s accusation , one 
of the lords, adjourning the house, observed, that 
much time would be consumed in going through 
all the articles of the impeachment ; that nothing 
more remained than for the commons to make 
good the two articles of high treason contained in 
his charge; and that this would at once determine 
the trial. His advice was agreed to by the lords ; 
but the commons delivered a paper , containing 
their reasons for asserting it as their undoubted 
right to carry on the impeachment in the manner 
they thought most conducive to their aim : on 
the other hand, the house of lords insisted on 
their former resolution, considering it as the pri- 
vilege of every judge to hear each cause in the 
manner he thinks most fitting. The dispute grew 
still more violent; a message was at length sent 
to the commons , intimating , that the lords in- 
tended to proceed immediately to the earl of 
Oxford’s trial ; and soon after repairing to-the hall 
of justice , they took their places. The commons, 
however, did not think fit to appear; and the 
earl , having waited a quarter of an hour at the 
bar , was dismissed for want of accusers. To this 
dispute, perhaps, he owed his safety, though it is 
probable they would have acquitted him of high 
treason , as none of his actions could justly suffer 
such an imputation. With the same acrimony , 
prosecutions were carried on against lord Boling- 
broke and the duke of Ormond ; but they found 
safety in flight. ^ •• 
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Sixcli vindictive proceedings as these naturally 
cxcitedindignation.; the people groaned to behold 
a few greatones close up all the avenues to royal 
favour, and rule the nation with j T) mi r 
rigour and partiality. In Scotland, ' ; 

the discontent broke forth, at length, into the flames 
of rebellion. The earl of Mar , assembling three 
hundred of his own vassals , in the Highlands of 
Scotland, proclaimed the pretender at Castletown, 
and set up his standard at Brae Mar, on the sixth 
day of September ; then assuming the title of lieute- 
nant-general of the pretender’s forces, heexhorted 
the people to take arms in defence of their lawful 
sovereign. But these preparations were weak, 
and ill conducted . ; all the designs of the rebels 
were betrayed to the government, the beginning 
of every revolt repressed, the western counties 
prevented from rising, and the most prudent pre- 
cautions taken to keep all suspected persons in 
custody, or in awe. The earl of Derw r entw r atet* 
and. My. Foster took the field near the borders of 
Scotland ; and , being joined by some gentlemen , 
proclaimed the pretender, Their first attempt 
w as to seize upon Newcastle , in which they had 
many friends; but they found the gates shut 
against them, and were obliged to re tire LoIIexham, 
wliilegeneralCarpenter, having assembled a body 
of dragoons , resolved to attack them before their 
numbers were increased. The rebels had tw r o 
methods of acting w ith success ; either marching 
immediately into the western parts of Scotland , 
and there joining general Gordon , who com- 
manded a strong body of highlanders ; or of 
crossing the Tweed , and attacking general Car- 
penter, whose forces did not exceed nine hundred 
men. From their usual infatuation , neither of 
these schemes were put into execution ; for, taking 
the route another way, they left general Carpenter 
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on one side , and resolved to penetrate into Eng- 
land by the western border. They accordingly 
advanced , without either foresight or design , as 
far as Preston , where they first heard the news 
that general Wills was marching at the head of 
six regiments of horse , and a battalion of foot, to 
attack them. They now therefore began to raise 
barricadoes , and to put the place in a posture of 
defence, repulsing at first the attack of the king’s 
army with some success. Next day, however, 
general Wills was reinforced by the troops under 
Carpenter , and the rebels were invested on all 
sides. Foster, their general, sent colonel Oxburgh 
with a trumpet to the English commander , to 
propose a capitulation. This , however , general 
Wills refused, alledging that he would not treat 
with rebels-, and that all they could expect was j 
to be spared from immediate slaughter. These 
were hard terms ; but they were obliged to submit. 
They accordingly laid down their arms , and were 
put under a strong guard. Their leaders were 
secured, and led through London pinioned , and 
bound together , while the common men were 
confined at Chester and Liverpool. 

While these unhappy circumstances attended 
the rebels in England , the earl of Mar’s forces , 
in the mean time, increased to the number of ten 
thousand men, and he had made himself master of 
the whole county of Fife. Against him the duke 
of Argyll set out for Scotland, as commander-in- 
chiefof theforces inNorth Britain^and, assembling 
some troops in Lothian, returned to Stirling with 
all possible expedition. The earl of Mar, being 
informed of this , at first retreated *, but , being 
joined soon after by some clans under the earl of 
Seaforth, and others under general Gordon, who 
had signalized himself in the Russian service, he 
resolved to march forward toward England. The 
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duke of Argyll , apprized of his intention , and 
being joined by some regiments of dragoons from 
Ireland , determine^ to give him battle in the 
neighbourhood of Dumblain , though his forces 
were by no means so numerous as those of the 
rebel army. In the morning, therefore, of the same 
day on which the Preston rebels had surrendered, 
he drew up his forces, which did not exceed three 
thousand five hundred men , but found himself 
greatly outflanked by theenemy.The duke, there- 
fore, perceiving the enemy making attempts to 
surround him, wa6 obliged to alter hisdisposition; 
which, on account of the scarcity of general 
officers, was not done so expeditiously as to be all 
formed before the rebels began the attack. The 
leftwing, therefore, of the duke’s armyfell in with 
the centre of the enemy’s, and supported the first 
charge without shrinking. This wing seemed, for 
a short time, victorious, as they killed the chief 
leader of part of the rebel army. But Glengarv, 
who was second in command, undertook to inspire 
his intimidated forces : and , w r aving his bonnet, 
cried out several times, Revenge ! This animated 
his men to such a degree, that they followed him 
close to the muzzles of the muskets, pushed aside 
their bayonets with their targets, and with their 
broad swords did great execution. A total rout 
of that wing of the royal army ensued, and general 
Witham, their commander , flying full speed to 
Stirling, gave out that all was lost. In the mean 
time , the duke of Argyll , who commanded in 
person on the right, attacked the left of the enemy, 
and drove them before him for two miles , though 
they often faced about , and attempted to rally, 
The duke, having thus entirely broke the left, 
and pushed them over the river Allen, returned to 
the held , where he found that part of the rebel 
army which had been victorious ; but instead of 
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renewing the engagement, both armies continued 
to gaze at each other, neither caring to attack : and 
toward evening both sides draw off, eacli boasting 
of victory. Whichever might claim the triumph, 
it must be owned, that all the honour , and all 
the advantages of the day, belonged only to the 
duke of Argyll. It was sufficient for him to have 
interrupted the enemy’s progress *, and delay was 
to them a defeat. The earl of Mar, therefore, soon 
found his disappointments and losses increase. 
The castle of Inverness , of which he was in posses- 
sion , was delivered up to the king by lord Lovat , 
who had hitherto appeared in the interest of the 
pretender. The marquis of Tullibardine left the 
earl to defend his own country •, and many of the 
clans , seeing no likelihood of coming soon to a 
second engagement, returned home ; for an irre- 
gular army is much easier led to battle , than 
induced to bear the fatigues of a campaign. 

The pretender might now be convinced of the 
vanity of his expectations , in imagining that the 
whole country would rise up in his cause. His 
affairs were actually desperate ; yet , with the usual 
infatuation of the family , he resolved to hazard 
his person among his friends in Scotland , at a time 
when such a measure was totally useless. Passing , 
therefore, through France in disguise, and embark- 
ing in a small vessel at Dunkirk , he arrived , on 
the twenty-second day of December , on the coast 
of Scotland, with only sixgentlemeninliisretinue. 
Upon his arrival in Aberdeen , he was solemnly 
proclaimed ,»and soon after made his public entry 
into Dundee. In two days more, he came to 
Scoon , where he intended to have the ceremony 
of his coronation performed. He ordered thanks- 
givings for his safe arrival ; enjoined the minis- 
ters to pray for him in the churches } and, without 
the smallest share of power , went through all the 
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ceremonies of royalty, which were , at such a junc- 
ture , perfectly ridiculous. After this unimportant 
parade , he resolved to abandon the enterprise 
with the same levity with which ithadbeen under- 
taken , and embarked again for France , together 
with the earl of Mar , and some others , in a small 
ship that lay in the harbour of Montrose ; and in 
five days arrived at Gravelin. General Gordon , 
who. was left commander-in-chief of the forces , 
with the assistance of the earl-marshal, proceeded 
with them to Aberdeen , where he secured three 
vessels to sail northward , which took on board the 
persons who intended to make their escape to the 
continent. In this manner the rebellion was sup- 
pressed $ but the fury of the victors did not seem 
in the least to abate with success. The law was 
now put in force , with all its terrors $ and the 
pri sons of London were cro wded wi th those deluded 
wretches, whom the ministry showed nadisposi- 
tion to spare. The commons , in their address 
to the crown , declared they would prosecute, in 
the most vigorous manner , the authors of the 
rebellion ; and their resolutions were as speedy 
as their measures were vindictive. The earls of 
Derwentwater, Nithsdale , Carnwath , and Win- 
town 5 the lords Widrington, Kenmuir , and 
Nairn , were impeached. The Habeas corpus act 
was suspended-, and the rebel lords , upon plead- 
ing guilty, received sentence of death. Nothing 
could soften the privy council the house of lords 
even presented an address to the throne for mercy, 
but without effect. Orders were dispatched for 
executing the earls of Derwent water and Nithsd- 
ale, and viscount Kenmuir, immediately 5 the 
others were respited for three weeks longer. 
Nithsdale , however , escaped in woman’s clothes, 
which were brought him by his mother , the night 
before his intended execution. Derwentwater 
ii. a 
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and Kenmuir were brought to the scaffold on 
Tower-hill, at the hour appointed. Both under- 
went their sentence with calmness and intrepidity , 
pitied by all , seemingly less moved themselves 
than the spectators. 

An act of parliament was also made lor trying 
the private prisoners in London , and notin Lan- 
cashire , where they were taken in arms ; which 
proceeding was , in some measure, an alteration of 
the ancient constitution of the kingdom *, when 
Foster, Mackintosh, andseveral others, werefound 
guilty. Foster , however , escaped from Newgate, 
and reached the continent in safety and some 
time after also Mackintosh , with some others , 
forced their way, having mastered the keeper and 
turnkeys, and disarmed the sentinel. Four or live 
were hanged , drawn , and quartered. *, among 
whom was William Paul , a clergyman , who pro 
fessed himself a true and sincere member of the 
church of England ; but not of that sclnsmatical 
church Whose bishops had abandoned their king 
Such was the end of a rebellion, probably first 
inspired by the rigour of the new whig ministry 
and parliament. In running through the vicis- 
situdes of human transactions , we too often tind 
both sides culpable ; and so it was in this case. 
The royal party acted under the influences ot 
partiality, rigour and prejudice; gratified private 
animosity under the made of public justice, 
and , in their pretended love of freedom , forgot 
humanity. On the other hand , the pretender s 
party aimed, not only at subverting the govern- 
ment , but the religion of the kingdom : bred a 
papist himself, he confided only in counsellors 
of his own persuasion ; and most of those who, 
adhered to the cause were men of indifferent 
morals, or bigotted principles. Clemency , how- 
ever , in the government , at that time , would 
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probably have extinguished all the factious spirit 
which has hitherto disturbed the peace of this 
country ; for it has ever been the character of 
the English , that they are more easily led than 
driven into loyalty. 

LETTER LIII. 

In a government so very complicated as that of 
England , it must necessarily change from itself , 
in a revolution of even a few years , as some of its 
weaker branches acquire strength, or its stronger 
-decline. At this period , the rich and noble seemed 
to possess a greater share of power than they had 
done for some ages preceding ; the house of com- 
mons became each day a stronger body, at once 
more independent on the crown and the people. 
It was nov^ seen that the rich could at any lime 
buy their election ; and that, while their laws go- 
verned the poor , they might be enabled to govern 
the law. The rebellion was now extinguished ; 
and the severities which justice had inflicted , 
excited the discontent of many , whose human 
passions were awakened as their fears began to 
subside. This served as a pretext for continuing 
the parliament , and repealing the act by which 
they were to be dissolved at the expiration of 
-every third year. An act of this nature , by which 
.a parliament thus extended their own power, was 
thought by many the ready means of undermining 
the constitution ; for if they could with impunity 
extend their continuance for seven years, which 
was the lime proposed, they could also for life con- 
tinue their power ; but this , it was observed, was 
utterly incompatible with the spirit of legislation. 
The bill , however , passed both houses; all objec- 
tions to it were considered as disaffection : and, in 
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a short time , it received the royal sanction. The 
people might murmur at this encroachment ; but 
it was now too late for redress. 

Domestic concerns being thus adjusted, the king 
began to turn his thoughts . to his Hanoverian 
dominions, and determined upon a voyage to the 
continent. Nor was he without his fears for his 
dominions there, as Charles XH, of Sweden, pro- 
fessed the highest displeasure at his having entered 
into a confederacy against him in his absence. 
Having therefore passed through Holland to Ha- 
nover , in order to secure his German territories, 
lie entered into a treaty with the Dutch and the 
regent of France, by which they promised mutu- 
ally to assist each other in case of invasion ; but 
the death of the Swedish monarch, who was killed 
by a cajmon-ball at the siege of F rederickstadt , 
soon put an end to his disquietudes from that quar- 
ter ^ However, his majesty, to secure^imself , as 
far as alliances could add to his safety, entered into 
various negotiations with the different powers of 
Europe ; some were brought to accede by money, 
others by promises. Treaties of this kind seldom 
give any real security •, they may be considered as 
mere political playthings ; they amuse for a while, 
and then are thrown neglected by, never more to 
be heard of, asnothingbutitsowninternal strength 
can guard a country from insult. 

Among other treaties concluded with such in- 
tentions, was that called the Quadruple Alliance. 
It was agreed upon, between the Emperor, France, 
England, and Holland, that the emperor should 
renounce all pretensions to the crown of Spain , 
and exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the duke of 
Savoy ; that the succession for the duchies of Tus- 
cany, Parma, and Placentia, should be settled on 
the queen of Spain’s eldest son, in case the present 
possessors should die without male issue. This 
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treaty was by no means favourable to the interests 
of England, as it interrupted the commerce with 
Spain ; and as it destroyed the balance of power / 
in Italy, by throwing too much into the hands of 
Austria. However , England fitted out a strong 
squadron, in order to bringSpain to terms, if that 
kingdom should insist upon its rights in Italy. The 
war between the emperor and the king of Spain 
was actually begun in that country ; and the me- 
diation of the king of England was rejected , as 
partial and unjust. It was, therefore, resolved by 
the court of London to support its negotiations 
with the strongest reasons ; namely, those of war. 
Sir George Bvng sailed to Naples with twenty-two 
ships of the line, where he was received as a de- 
liverer, that city having been under the utmost 
terrors of an invasion from Spain. Here the Eng- 
lish admiral receivedintelligence, that the Spanish 
army , amounting to thirty thousand men , had 
landed in Sicily ; wherefore he immediately deter- 
mined to sail thither, fullv resolved to pursue the 
Spanish fleet. Upon doubling Cape Faro, he per- 
ceived two small Spanish vessels , and pursuing 
them closely , they led him to their main fleet, 
which, before noon, he perceived in line of battle, 
amounting , in all , to twenty-seven sail. At 'sight 
of the English, the Spanish fleet, though superior 
in numbers, attempted to sail away, as the English 
had, for some time, acquired such expertness in 
naval affairs, that no other nation would venture 
to face them , except with manifest advantage. 
TheSpaniards seemed distracted in their councils, 
and acted with extreme confusion : they made a 
running fight ; • but , notwithstanding what they 
could do, all but three were taken. The admiral, 
during this engagement , acted with equal pru- 
dence and resolution; and the king wrote him a 
letter with his awn hand, approving bis conduct. 
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This victory necessarily producted the resentmertt 
and complaints of the Spanish ministers at all the 
courts of Europe , which induced England to 

A D \ 1 8 ^ ec ^ are war a g a i nsl Spain; and the 
' regent of France joined England in a 
similar declaration. The duke of Ormond now 


once more hoped , by the assistance of cardinal 
Alberoni, the Spanish minister , to restore the pre- 
tender in England : he accordingly set sail with 
some troops, and proceeded as far as Cape Finis- 
terre , where his fleet was dispersed and disabled 
by a violent storm , which entirely frustrated the 
armament , and ■, from that time , the pretender 
seemed to lose all hopes of being received in Eng- 
land. This blow of fortune , together with the bad 
success of the Spanish arms in Sicily and else- 
where, once more induced them to wish for peace ; 
and the king of Spain was at last conteuled to sign 
the quadruple alliance. • ' 

King Georgehavingthus, with equal vigour and 
deliberation, surmounted all the obstacles he met 
with in his way to the throne, and used every pre- 
caution that sagacity could suggest for securing 
himself in it, again returned to England, where 
the addresses from both houses were as loyal as 
he <!ould expect. From addressing , they turned 
to an object of the greatest importance ; namely , 
that of securing the dependency of the Irish par- 
liament upon that of Great Britain. Maurice 
Annesley had appealed to the house of peers in 
England , from a decree of the house of peers in 
Ireland , which was reversed. The British peers 
ordered the barons of the exchequer in Ireland to 
put Mr. Annesley in possession of the lands he 
had lost by the decree in that kingdom. The ba- 
rons obeyed this order, andthe Irishhouse of peers 
passed a vote against them, as having attempted to 
diminish the just privileges of the parliament of 
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Ireland ; and, at the same time , ordered the ba- 
rons to be taken under’thecustodyofthe black rod. 
On the other hand, the house of lords in England 
resolved, that the barons of the exchequer in Ire- 
land had acted with courage and fidelity ; and 
addressed the king to signify his approbation of 
their conduct, by some marks of his favour. To 
complete their intention, a bill was prepared, by 
which the Irish house of lords was deprived of all 
right of final jurisdiction. This was opposed in 
both houses. In the lower house Mr. Pitt asserted, 
that it would only increase the power of the Engli sh 
peers, who already had too much. Mr. Hunger- 
ford demonstrated that the Irish lords had always 
exerted their power of finally deciding causes. 
Theduke of Leeds produced fifteen reasons against 
the lull ; but, notwithstanding all opposition , it 
was carried by a great majority, and received the 
royal assent. The kingdom of Ireland was not at 
that time so well acquainted with the nature of li- 
berty, and itsownconstitution,asitwas afterwards. 
Their house of lords might then consist mostly of 
men bred up in luxury and ignorance ; neither 
spirited enough to make opposition , nor skilful 
enough to conduct it. 

But this blow, which the Irish felt severely, was 
not so great as that which England now began to 
suffer from that spirit of avarice and chicanery 
which had infected almost all ranks of people. In 
the year 1720, John Law, a Scotsman, had erected 
a company in France under the name of the Mis* 
sisippi ^ which atfirst promised the deluded people 
immense wealth, but too soon appeared an impos- 
ture , and left the greatest part of that . ^ 
nation in ruin and distress. The year * 7 a1 *- 
following, the people of England were deceived 
by just such anotherproject, which isremembered ■ 
by the name of the South-sea scheme, and was 
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long felt by thousands. To explain this as con- 
cisely as possible, it is to bfe observed, that, ever 
since the revolution, the government not having 
sufficient supplies granted by parliament, or, what 
was granted requiring time to be collected, they 
were obliged to borrow money from several dif- 
ferent companies of merchants, and, among the 
rest, from that company which traded to the South- 
sea. In the year 1716, they were indebted to this 
company about nine millions and a half of money, 
for which they granted annually, at the rate of six 
per cent , interest. As this company was not the 
only one to which the government was debtor, 
and paid such large interest yearly , Sir Robert 
Walpole conceived a.design of lessening these na- 
tional debts, by giving the several companies an 
alternative, either of Accepting a lower interest, 
namely, five per cent, for their money, orofbeing 
paid the principal. The different companies chose 
rather to accept of the diminished interest than the 
(capital \ and the South-sea company , accordingly, 
having made up their debt to the government ten 
millions $ instead of six hundred thousand pounds 
which th-j* usually received as interest, were'satis- 
fied with five hundred thousand. In the same 
manner the governors and company of the bank , 
and other companies, were contented to receive a 
diminished annuity for their several loans , all 
which greatly lessened the debts of the nation. It 
was in this situation of things, that Sir John Blount, 
who hrtd been bred a scrivener, and was possessed 
of allfthe cunning and plausibility requisite for 
such am undertaking , proposed to the ministry, in 
the name of the South-sea company, to lessen the 
national debt still farther, by permitting the South- 
sen company to buy up all the debts of the different 
companies, and thus to become the principal cre- 
ditor of the state. The terms offered the govern- 
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ment were extremely advantageous. The South- 
sea company was to redeem the debts of the nation 
out of the hands of the private proprietors , who 
were creditors to the government , upon whatever 
terms they could agree on •, and for the interest 
of this money, which they had thus redeemed, and 
taken into their own hands, they would be con- 
tented to be allowed for six years five per cent , 
and then the interest should be reduced to four 
per cent, and be redeemable by parliament. For 
these purposes a bill passed both houses ; and , as 
the directors of the South-sea company could not 
of themselves alone be supposed to be possessed of 
money sufficient to buy up these debts of the go- 
vernment, they were empowered to raise it by 
opening a subscription , and granting annuities to 
such proprietors as should think proper to ex- 
change their creditors; namely, the crown for the 
South-sea company, with the advantages thatmight 
be made by their industry. The superior advan- 
tages with which these proprietors were flattered, 
by thus exchanging their property in the govern- 
ment funds for South-sea company stock, were a 
chimerical prospect of having their money turned 
to great advantage, by a commerce to the South- 
ern parts of America, where it was reported that 
the English were to have some new settlements 
granted them by the king of Spain. The directors’ 
books therefore were no sooner opened for the first 
subscription , but crowds came to make the ex- 
change; the delusion spread; subscriptions in a 
few days sold for double the price they had been 
bought for. The scheme succeeded, and the whole 
nation was infected with a spirit of avaricious en 
terprise. The infatuation prevailed; the stock in- 
creased to a surprising degree : but, after a few 
months, the people awaked from their delirium ; 
they found that all the advantages to be expected 
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were merely imaginary, and an infinite number 
of families were involved in ruin. Many of the 
directors, whose arts had raised these vain expec- 
tations, had amassed surprising fortunes : it was, 
however, one consolation to the nation tofind the 
parliament stripping them of their ill-acquired 
wealth ; and orders were given to remove all di- 
rectors of the South-sea company from their seats 
in the house of commons , or the places they pos- 
sessed under the government. The delinquents 
being punished by a forfeiture of their estates, the 
parliament next converted its attention toward re- 
dressing the sufferers. Several useful and just 
•resolutions were taken , and a bill was speedily 
prepared for repairing the mischief. Of the profits 
nri sing from the South-sea scheme, the sum of seven 
millions was granted to the ancient proprietors ; 
several additions also were made to their dividends 
out of what was possessed by the company intheir 
own right; the remaining capital stock also was 
divided among all the proprietors at the rate of 
thirty-three pounds per cent . In the mean time 
petitions from all parts of the kingdom were pre- 
sented to the house , demanding justice; and the 
whole nation seemed exasperated to the highest 
degree. During these transactions the king, with 
serenity and wisdom presided at the helm, in- 
fluenced his parliament to pursue equitable mea- 
sures, and, by his councils, endeavoured to restore 
the credit of the nation. 

The discontents occasioned by these public cala- 
mities, once more gave the disaffected party hopes 
of rising; but in all their councils they were weak, 
divided and wavering. Their present designs, 
therefore, could not escape the vigilance of the 
king, who had emissaries in every court, and who 
had made, by his alliances, every potentate a friend 
to his cause. He was therefore informed by the 
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duke of Orleans, regent of France, of a new 
conspiracy against him by several persons of 
distinction, which postponed his intended journey 
to Hanover. Among those against whom the most 
positive evidence was obtained, was Christopher 
Layer, a young gentleman of the Middle Temple, 
He was convicted of having inlisted ^ ^ 
men forthepretender’sservice,andTe- ' ‘ 

reived sentence of death ; which he underwent , 
after having been often examined , and having 
strenuously refused, to the last, to discover his 
accomplices. He was the only person who sufir 
fered death upon this occasion; but several noble- 
men of high distinction were made prisoners 
upon suspicion. The duke of Norfolk, Atterbury, 
bishop of Rochester, lord Orrery, and lords North 
and Grey, were of this number. Of these, all- 
hut the bishop of Rochester came off without pu- 
nishment, the circumstances not being sufficient 
against them for conviction. A bill was brought 
into the house of commons against him, although 
a peer; and though it met with some opposition, 
yet it was resolved, by a great majority, that he 
should be deprived of his office and benefice, and 
banished the kingdom for ever. The bishop made 
no defence in the lower house , reserving all his 
power to be exerted in the house of lords. In 
that assembly he had many friends; his eloquence, 
politeness , and ingenuity, had procured him 
inany; and his cause being heard, a long and 
warm debate was the consequence, As there was 
little against him but intercepted letters , which 
were written in cipher , earl Pawlet insisted 
on the danger and injustice of departing, in such 
.cases , from the fixed rules of evidence. The duke 
of Wharton, having summed up the depositions, 
and shown the insufficiency of them, concluded 
with saying, that, let the consequt neesbe whut 
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they would, he hoped the lustre of that house 
would never be tarnished, by condemning a man 
without evidence. Lord Bathurst spoke also 
against the bill, observing, that, if such extraor- 
dinary proceedings were countenanced, he saw 
nothing remaining for him and others to do , but 
to retire to their country-houses , and there , if 
possible, quietly enjoy their estates within their 
own families, since the least correspondence , or 
intercepted letter, might be made criminal. Then, 
turning to the bishops , he said , he could hardly 
account for the inveteratehatredand malice some 
persons bore the ingenious bishop of Rochester , 
unless it was, that they were infatuated like the 
wild Americans, who fondly believed they inherit 
not only the spoils , but even the abilities of any 
man they destroy. The earl of Stafford spoke 
on the same side ; as also lord Trevor, who ob- 
served, that , if men were in this unprecedented 
manner proceeded against, without legal proof, 
in a short time the ministers favour would be the 
subject’s only protection ; but that for himself, no 
apprehensions of what he might suffer would deter 
him from doing his duly. He was answered by 
lordSeafield, who endeavoured to show , that the 
evidence which had been produced before them 
was sufficient to convinoe any reasonable man; 
and in this he was supported by the duke of Argyll 
and lord Lechmere. To these lord Cowper re- 
plied , that the strongest argumenturged in behalf 
of the bill, was necessity *, but , for his part, he 
could see nothing that could justify such unprece- 
dented and such dangerous proceedings. The 
other party, however, said little in answer; per- 
haps already sensible of a majority intheir favour. 
The bill was passed against the bishop, and several 
lords entered their protest. Among the members 
in the house of commons, who had exerted them- 
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selves most strenuously in the bishop’s favour, was 

doctor Freind, the cefebrated physician ; and he 
was now taken imo custody, on suspicion oftrea- 
sonable practices. He was soon after , however , 
admitted to bail, his friend doctor Mead becoming 
his security. In two days after, the bishop of Ro- 
chester embarked for banishment , accompanied 
by his daughter •, and on the same day that he 
landed at Calais , the famous lord Bolingbrdke 
arrived there, on his return to England, having 
obtained his majesty’s pardon-, upon which the 
bishop, smiling, said, Mis lordship and 1 are ex- 
changed. In this manner the bishop continued 
in exile and poverty till he died; though it may 
not be improper to observe , that doctor Saehe- 
verel left him, by will, five hundred pounds. 

F ew transactions of i mportance happened duri ng 
the remainder of this reign ; the ministry were 
employed in making various and expensive nego- 
tiations, and covenants made without faith, and 
only observed from motives of interest or fear. 
The parliament made also some efforts to check 
the progress of vice and immorality , which now 
began to be diffused through every rank of life ; 
luxury and profligacy had increased to a surprising 
degree ; nor were there any transactions to fill the 
page of history, except the mercenary schemes of 
vile projectors, or the tasteless profusion of new- 
made opulence. The treaties lately concluded 
with Spain were again broken , perhaps by every 
party : admiral Hosier was sent to intercept the 
Spanish galleons from America , of which the 
Spaniards being apprized, remanded back their 
treasure ; and the greatest part of the English fleet 
sent on this errand , was rendered, by the worms, 
entirely unfit for service , and the , n ~ 
men were cut off by the unhealthy ^' U ' 172t>k 
climate and long voyage. To retaliate this , the 
n. i 
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Spaniards undertook the siege of Gibraltar , and 
with similar success. New treaties were set on 
foot} France offered its mediation } and such a 
reconciliation as treaties could procure was the 
consequence. 

The king had not now, for two years , visited 
his German dominions ; and therefore, soon after 
the breaking up of parliament, he prepared fora 
journey to Hanover. Accordingly , having ap- 
pointed an administration in his absence , he 
embarked for Holland } lay, upon his landing, at 
the little town of Vert; next day, proceeded on 
his journey ; and in two days more, between ten 
and eleven at night , arrived at Delden , in all 
appearance in perfect health. He supped there 
very heartily , and continued his progress early 
the next morning. Between eight and nine he 
ordered the coach to stop; and it being perceived 
that one of his hands lay motionless , monsieur 
Fahrice , who had formerly been the servant of 
the king of Sweden , and now attended king 
George, chafed it between his. As this had no 
effect, the surgeon was called , who followed on 
horseback, and also rubbed it with spirits : soon 
after the king’s tongue began to swell , and he 
had just force enough to bid them hasten to 
Osnaburgli } and falling into Fabrice’s arms, quite 
insensible, never recovered , hut expired about 
eleven the next morning. He died on Sunday 
the eleventh of june , 1727 , in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age , and in the thirteenth of his 
reign. Whatever was good or great in the reign 
of George I ought to he attributed wholly to 
himself; whenever he deviated , it might justly 
be imputed to a ministry always partial, and often 
corrupt. He was almost ever attended with good 
fortune , which was partly owing to prudence, 
and more to assiduity. In short , his successes are 
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tlie strongest instance of how much may be 
achieved by moderate .abilities exerted with ap- 
plication and uniformity. 

• « ' • ! 1 , , • • • * 

LETTER XIV. 

- I have not hitherto said any thing of the litera- 
ture of the present period , having resolved to 
refer it to a separate letter, in which we may have 
a more perspicuous viewof it than if blended with 
the ordinary occurrences of the state. Though 
learning hadnever received fewer encouragements 
than in the present reign , yet it never flourished 
more. That spirit of philosophy which had been 
excited in former ages, still continued to operate 
with the greatestsuccess, and produced the greatest 
men in every profession. Among the divines , 
Atterbury and Clarke distinguished themselves. 
As a preacher, Atterbury united all the graces of 
style with all the elegance of a just delivery : he 
was natural , polite , spirited ; and his sermons 
may be ranked among the first of this period. 
Clarke , on the other hand , despising the graces 
of eloquence, only sought after conviction , with 
rigorous though phlegmatic exactness, and brought 
moral truths almost to mathematical precision. 
Yet neither he, Cudworth , nor any other divine, 
did such service to the reasoning world , as the 
great Mr. John Locke, who may be justly said to 
have reformed all our modes of thinking in meta- 
physical inquiry. Though the jargon of schools 
had been before him arraigned, yet several of 
their errors had still subsisted, and were regarded 
as true. Locke, therefore, set himself to overturn 
their systems , and refute their absurdities : these 
he effectually accomplished ; 1 for which reason 
his book, which, when published, was of infinite 
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service, may be found less useful at present, wneu 
die doctrines it was calculated to refute are no 
longer subsisting. 

Among the moral writers of this period, the 
earl of Shaftesbury is not to be passed over, whose 
elegance, in some measure, recompenses for his 
want of solidity. The opinions of all latter writers 
upon moral subjects are only derived from the an- 
cients. Morals are a subject on which the industry 
of man has been exercised in every age ; and an 
infinite numher of systems have been the result. 
That of Shaftesbury, in which he establishes a 
natural sense of moral beauty , was originally 

{ irofessed by Plato , and only adorned by the Engl- 
ish philosopher. 

This seemed to be the age of speculation. 
Berkeley, afterward bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, 
surpassed, ajl his contemporaries in subtlety of 
disquisition : but the mere ellbrts of reason, which 
are exerted rather to raise doubt than procure 
certainty, will never meet with much favour from 
so vain a being as man. : ■ . 

Lord Bolingbroke had also some reputation for 
metaphysical inquiry • his friends extolled hi* 
sagacity on that head, and the public, were willing 
enough to acquiesce in their opinion : his fame ; 
therefore , might have continued to rise , or , at 
least, would have never sunk, if he had never 
published. Ilis works have appeared , and the 
public are no lunger in their former sentiments. 

In mathematics and natural philosophy , the 
vein opened by Newton was prosecuted with 
success. Doctor Halley illustrated the theory of 
the tides , and increased the catalogue of the stars 5 
while Gregory reduced astronomy to one compre* 
heusive and regular system . , . ■ < 

Doctor Fjreind , in medicine , produced some 
ingenious theories, which, if they did not improve 
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the art, at least showed his abilities and learning 
in his profession. Doctor Mead was equally 
elegant , and more successful ; to him is owing 
the useful improvement of tapping in the dropsy, 
by means of a swathe. 

But, of all the other arts, poetry in this age was 
carried to the greatest perfection. The language, 
for some ages , had been improving , hut now 
seemed entirely divested of its roughness and 
barbarity. Among the poets of this period we 
may place John Phillips, author of several poems, 
but of none more admired than that humorous 
one, entitled The splendid Shilling : he lived in 
obscurity , and died just above want. William 
Congreve deserves also particular notice : his 
comedies, some of which were but coolly received 
upon their first appearance, seemed to mend upon 
repetition’, and he is, at present, justly allowed 
the foremost in that species of dramatic poesy, 
his wit is ever just and brilliant ; his sentiments 
new and lively ; and his elegance equal to his 
regularity. Next him Yanburg is placed, whose 
humourseems more natural, and characters more 
new, but he owes too many obligations to the 
French entirely to pass for an original’, and his 
total disregard of decency , in a great measure , 
impairs his merit. Farquhar is still more lively , 
and, perhaps, more entertaining than either; his 
pieces continue the favourite performances of the 
stage, and bear frequent repetition without satiety; 
but he often mistakes pertness for wit, and seldom 
stiikes bis characters with proper force or origi- 
nality. However, he died very young; and it is 
remarkable, that he continued to improve as he 
grew older; his last play, entitled The beau Stra- 
tagem, being the best of his productions. Addison, 
both as a poet and prose writer, deserves the 
highest regard and imitation. His Campaign , 

* 
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and Letter to lord Halifax from Italy, are master- 
pieces in the former, and his essays published in 
the Spectator arc inimitable specimens of the 
latter. Whatever he treated of was handled with 
elegance and precision; and that virtue, which was 
taught inhis wri tings, wasenforeed by his example. 
Steele was Addison’s friend and admirer : his co- 
medies are perfectly polite , chaste , and genteel ; 
nor were his oilier works contemptible : he wrote 
on several subjects, and yet it is amazing , in the 
multiplicity of his pursuits, how he fpund leisure 
for the discussion of any ; ever persecuted .bycre- 
ditors, whom his profuseness drew Upon him, or 
pursuing impracticable schemes, suggested hy ill-; 
grounded ambition. Dean Swift was the pro-* 
fessed antagonist of both Addison and him. He 
perceived that there was a spirit of romance mixed 
with all the works of the poets who preceded him ; 
or, in other words, that they had drawn nature 
on the most pleasing side. There still, therefore, 
was a place left for him, who, careless of censure, 
should describe it just at it was , with all its de- 
formities ; he therefore owes much of his fame , 
not so much to the greatness of his genius , as to 
the boldness of it,. He was dry, sarcastic, and 
severe; and suited his style exactly to the turn of 
his thought, being concise and nervous. In this 

f eriod also flourished many of subordinate fame, 
rior was the first who adopted the French ele- 
gant easy manner of telling a story; but if what 
he has borrowed from that nation be taken from 
him , scarce any thing will be left upon which 
lie can lay claim to applause in poetry. Rowe 
was only outdone by Shakspeare and Otway 
as a tragic writer : he lias fewer absurdities than 
either, and is, perhaps , as pathetic as they v but 
his flights are not so bold , nor his characters so 
strongly marked. Perhaps his coming later than 
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the rest may have contributed to lessen the esteem 
he deserves. Garth had success as a poet ; and for 
a time, his fame was even greater than bis desert. 
In his principal work , the Dispensary, his versi- 
fication is negligent, and his plot is noW become 
tedious ; but whatever he may lose as a poet , it 
would be improper to rob him of the merit lie 
deserves for having written the prose dedication, 
and preface , to the poem already mentioned , in 
which he has shown the truest wit, with the 
most refined elegance. Parnel, though he has 
written but one poem , namely , the Hermit, yet 
has found a place among the English first-rate 
poets. Gay, likewise, by his Fables and Pastorals, 
has acquired an equal reputation. But of all who 
have added to the stock of English poetry, Pope , 
perhaps , deserves the first place. On him fo- 
reigners look as one of the most successful writers 
of his time his versification is the most harmo- 
nious, and his correctness the most remarkable , 
of all our poets. A noted contemporary of his 
own, calls the English the finest writers on moral 
topics, and Pope the noblest moral writer of all 
the English. Mr. Pope has somewhere named 
himself the last English muse ; and, indeed, since 
his time, we have seen few productions that can 
justly lay claim to immortality; he carried the 
language to its highest perfection; and those who 
hare attempted still farther to improve it, instead 
of ornament, have only caught finery. 

Sucli was the learning of this period it flou- 
rished without encouragement, and the English 
tpste seemed to diffuse itself over all Europe. The 
French tragedies began to be written after the 
model of ours ; our philosophy was adapted by all 
who pretended to reason for themselves. At 
present, however, when the learned of Europe 
are turned to the English writers for instruction, 
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all spirit of learning has ceased among us. So 
little has been got by literature for more than an 
age , that none chose to turn to it for preferment. 
Church-preferments, which were once given as 
the rewards of learning , have , for some time , 
deviated to the intriguing, venal, and base. All 
desire of novelty, in thinking, is suppressed among 
us; and our scholars, more pleased with security 
and ease than honour, coolly follow the reason- 
ings of their predecessors , and walk round the 
cii'cle of former discovery. 

LETTER LV. 

f 

Upon the death of George I , his son George II 
ascended the throne; of inferior abilities to the 
late king, and consequently still ^ 
more strongly attached to his domi* ‘ * 

nions on the continent. The various subsidies 
that had been in the last reign granted to maintain 
foreign connexions, were still kept up in this ; 
and the late system of politics underwent no sort 
of alteration. The rights and privileges of the 
throne of England were , in general , committed 
to the minister’s care ; the royal concern being 
chiefly fixed upon balancing the German powers , 
and gaining an ascendency for the elector of 
Hanover in the empire. The ministry was , at 
first , divided between lord Townshend , a man 
of extensive knowledge ; the earl of Chesterfield , 
the only man of genius employed under this go- 
vernment; and Sir Robert Walpole, who soon 
after engrossed the greatest share of the adminis- 
tration to himself. 

Sir Robert Walpole, who is to make the prin- 
cipal figure in the present reign , had, from a pri- 
vate station , raised himself to the head of the 
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treft&ury. Strongly attached to the house of 
Hanover, andserving it at times when it wanted his 
assistance, he still maintained the prejudices with 
which he set out$ and, unaware of the alteration 
of sentiments in the nation , still attempted to 
govern by party. He, probably, like every other 
minister, began by endeavouring to serve his 
country ; but, meeting with strong opposition , 
bis succeeding endeavours were rather employed 
in maintaining his post than in being serviceable 
in it. The declining prerogative of the crown 
mjght have been an early object of his attention ; 
but , in the sequel , those very measures which 
he topk to increase it , proved to be the most 
effectual means of undermining it. As lately all 
his aims were turned only to serve himself and 
his friends , he undertook to make a majority in 
the house of commons, by bribing the members *, 
and what was still worse, avowed the corruption. 
As all spirit of integrity was now laughed out of 
the kingdom, and as the people were held to 
duty by no motives of religious obedience to the 
throne , patriotism was ridiculed , and venality 
practised without shame. As such a disposition 
of things naturally produced opposition, Sir Ro- 
bert was possessed of a most phlegmatic insensi- 
bility to bear reproach , and a calm dispassionate 
way of reasoning upon such topics as he desired 
to enforce. His discourse was fluent , without 
eloquence ; and his reasons convincing , without 
any share of elevation. 

T|ie house of commons , which in the pre- 
ceding reign had been distinguished into whigs 
and jacobites , now underwent another change, 
and was again divided iDto the court and country 
party. The -court party were for favouring all 
the schemes of the ministry, and applaudiug all 
the measures of the crown. They regarded fo- 
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reign alliances as conducive to internal security ; 
and paid the troops of other countries for their 
promises of future assistance. Of these Sir Robert 
was the leader ; and such as he could not con- 
vince by his eloquence , he undertook to buy 
over by places and pensions. The other side , 
who called themselves the country party , were 
entirely averse to continental connexions ; they 
complained that immense sums were lavished on 
subsidies, which could never be useful; and that 
alliances were bought with money, which could 
be only rewarded by a reciprocation of good 
intentions. These looked upon the frequent jour- 
neys of the king to his electoral dominions with 
a jealous eye , and sometimes hinted at the alie- 
nation of the royal affections from England. Most 
of these had been strong assertors of the protestant 
succession; and, not fearing the reproach ofjaco- 
bitism , they spoke with still greater boldness. 
As the court party generally threatened the house 
of commons with imaginary dangers to the state, 
So these of the country usually declaimed against 
the encroachments of the prerogative. The threats 
of neither were founded in truth ; the kingdom 
was in no danger from abroad ; nor was internal 
liberty in the least infringed by the crown. On 
the contrary , those who viewed the state with 
an unprejudiced eye , were of Opinion that the 
prerogatives of the crown were the only part of 
the constitution that was growing every day 
weaker ; that , while the king’s thoughts were 
turned to foreign concerns , the ministry were 
unmindful of his authority at home ; and that 
every day the government was making hasty steps 
to an aristocracy, the worst of all governments. 
As Walpole headed the court party, so the leaders 
of the opposite side were Mr. William Pitt , 
Mr. Shippen, Sir Wm. Wyndham, and Mr. Hun- 
ger ford. 
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The great objects of controversy during this 
reign , were the national debt , and the number 
of forces to be kept in pay. The government, 
at the accession of the present monarch , owed 
more than thirty millions of money ; and though 
it was a time of profound peace , yet this sum was 
continually found to increase. To pay off this , 
the ministry proposed many projects , and put 
some into execution ; but what could be expected 
from a set of men who made the public wealth 
only subservient to private interest , and who 
grew powerful on .the wrecks of their country? 
Demands for new supplies were made every sesr 
sioti of parliament, either for the purposes of* 
securing friends upon the continent , of guarding 
the internal polity ,' or for enabling the ministry 
to act vigorously in conjunction with their allies 
abroad. These were as regularly opposed as 
made : the speakers of the country party ever 
insisted , that the English had no business to 
embroil themselves with the affairs of the con- 
tinent $ that expenses were incurred without 
prudence or necessity ; and that the increase of 
the national debt, by multiplying taxes, would at 
length become intolerable to the people. What- 
ever reasons there might be in such arguments , 
they were, notwithstanding, constantly overruled; 
and every demand granted with pleasure and 
profusion. 

All these treaties and alliances , however , in 
which the kingdom had been lately involved, 
seemed no way productive of the general tranquil- 
lity expected from them. The Spaniards , who 
had never been thoroughly reconciled , still con- 
tinued their depredations , and plundered the 
English merchants upon the southern coasts of 
America, as if they had been pirates. This was 
the reign of negotiations ; and from these alone 
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the ministry promised themselves and the nation 
redress. Still , however , the enemy went on to 
insult and seize, regardless of our vain expostula- 
tions. The British merchants coin- . n 
plained, by petition, of the losses^*’ 1 1 7 2 ®* 
sustained by the Spaniards , and the house of 
commons deliberated upon this subject. They 
examined the evidence, and presented an address 
to his majesty. He promised them all possible 
satisfaction , and negotiations were begun as for- 
merly, and a new treaty was signed at Vienna 
between the emperor and the kings of Great Britain 
and Spain, tending toeonfirm theformer. Though 
such transactions did not give the security that was 
expected from them, yet they, in some measure, 
put oil' the troubles of Europe for a time. An 
interval of peace succeeded , in which scarce anv 
events happened that deserve the remembrance of 
a historian : such intervals are , however , the 
periods of happiness to a people ; for history is 
too often but the register of human calamities. By 
this treaty atVienna, theking of Englandconeei ved 
hopes that the peace of Europe was established 
upon the most lasting foundation. Don Carlos , 
upon the death of the duke of Parma, was, by the 
assistance of an English fleet, put in peaceable pos- 
session of Parma and Placentia. Six thousand Spa- 
niards were quietly admitted, and quartered in 
the duchy of Tuscany, to secure for him the rever- 
sion of that dukedom. Thus we see Europe , in 
some measure , resembling a republic , putting 
monarchs into new kingdoms, and depriving 
others of their succession by a universal concur- 
rence. But this amicable disposition among the 
great powers could never continue long •, and the 
republic of Europe must be an empty name, until 
there be somecontrollingpowersetupby universal 
consent, to enforce obedience to the law of nations. 
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During this interval of profound peace, nothing 
remarkable happened, except the constant disputa- 
tions in the house of commons, where the contests 
between the court and country party were carried 
on with the greatest acrimony , the speeches on 
either side being dictated less by reason than 
resentment. A calm, uninterested reader is now 
surprised at the heat with which many subjects, of 
little importance in themselves, were discussed at 
that time 5 he now smiles at those denunciations of 
ruin w i th which thei r orations are replete .The truth 
is, the liberty of a nationis better supported by the 
opposition, than by what is said in the opposition. 

In times of profound tranquillity the slightest 
occurrences become objects of universal attention. 
A society of men, entitled The Charitable Corpo- 
ration , excited the indignation of the public. Their 
professed intention was , to lend money at legal 
interest to the poor, upon small pledges •, and to 
persons of better rank , upon proper security. 
Their capital was at first limited to thirty thou- 
sand pounds •, but they afterward increased it to 
six hundred thousand. This money was granted 
inby subscriptions; and the care of conducting the 
capital was intrusted to a proper number of direc- 
tors. This company having continued for more 
than twenty years, the cashier, George Robinson, 
and the warehouse-keeper of the company, disap- 
peared in one day. Five hundred thousand pounds 
of the capital appeared to be sunk and embezzled 
by the directors, in a manner the proprietors could 
not account for. They therefore petitioned the 
house , representing the manner in which they 
had been defrauded of such vast sums of money, 
and the distress to which many were reduced, in 
consequence of such an imposition. The petition 
was received , and a secret committee appointed 
to inquire into the grievance. They soon diseo- 

ii. 4 
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vered a most iniquitous scene of fraud, which had 
been carried on by Thomson and Robinson , in 
concert with some of the directors, for embezzling 
the capital, and cheating the proprietors. Many 
persons of rank and quality were concerned in this 
infamous conspiracy; even some of the first cha- 
racters in the nation did not escape without cen- 
sure. The house of commons declared their 
resentment, and expelled one or two of their 
members ; but the sutferers met with scarce any 
redress. Nor can 1 mention such a circumstance 
without reflecting on that spirit of rapacity and 
avarice which infected every degree of people. 
An ill example in the governing part of a country 
ever diffuses itself downward ; and while the 
ministry do not blush at detection , the people of 
every rank will not fear guilt. About this time 
not less than five members of parliament were 
expelled for the most sordid acts of knavery ; Sir 
Robert Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, and fieorge 
Robinson, for their frauds in the management of 
'the Charitable Corporation scheme; Dennis Bond, 
esquire, and serjeant Burch, for a fraudulent sale 
of the late earl of Derwentwater’s estates. Luxury 
had produced prodigality, the sure parent of every 
meanness. It was even asserted in the house of 
lords, that not one shilling of the forfeited estates 
was ever applied to the service of the public , but 
became the reward of avarice and venality. 

Another occurrence of a more private nature, 
about this time, excited public compassion , not 
without a degree of horror. Richard Smith , a 
bookbinder, and his wife, hadlong lived together, 
and struggled with those wants, which, notwith- 
standing the profusion of the rich at this time, 
oppressed the poor. Their mutual tenderness for 
each other was the only comfort they had in their 
^distresses, which distresses were increased by hav- * 
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itig a child, which they knew not how to maintain. 
At length they took the desperate resolution of 
dying by their own hands : the child’s throat was 
cut, and the husband and wife were foundhanging 
in their bedchamber. They left a letter behind , 
containing the reasons which induced them to 
this act of desperation : they declared , that they 
could no longer support a life of 6uch complicated 
wretchedness; and thought it tenderness to take 
their child with them from a world where they 
themselves had found no compassion. Suicide, 
in many instances , is ascribed to frenzy ; we 
have here an instance of self-murder, Concerted 
with composure , and borrowing the aidsof reason 
for its vindication. 


LETTER LVI. 


The history of England has little during this 
interval to excite curiosity. The debates in par- 
liament grew every day more obstinate , as every 
subject happened to come round in voting the 
annual supplies; but as the subjects were mostly 
the same, so also were the arguments. There 
was one , however , of a different nature from 
those in the usual course of business, which was 
laboured for strenuously by the ministry , and as 
warmly opposed by their antagonists ; * n ,, 
namely, the excise-bill , which Sir * * 

Robert Walpole introduced into the house, by 
first declaiming against the frauds practised by 
the factors in London , who were employed by 
the American planters in selling their tobacco. 
To prevent these frauds, he proposed, instead of 
having the customs levied in the usual manner 
upon tobacco, that what was imported should be 
lodged in warehouses appointed for that purpose by 
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the officers of the crown; from thence to be sold, 
after paying the' duty of four-pence per pound , 
when the proprietor found a market for it : this 
proposal raised a violent ferment not less in the 
house than without doors. Those who opposed 
the scheme, asserted, that it would expose the 
factors to such hardships, that they would not be 
able to continue the trade, nor would it prevent 
the frauds complained of. They asserted, that it 
would produce an additional swarm of excise- 
officers and warehouse-keepers, which would at 
once render the ministry formidable, and the 
people dependent. Arguments, however, were 
not what the ministry most dreaded ; for the 
people had been raised into such a ferment, that 
all the avenues of the house were crowded with 
complaining multitudes ; and Sir Robert began 
even to fear for his life. The ministry carried 
the proposal in the house; but, observing the 
tumult of the people , they thought fit to drop the 
design. The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated 
with public rejoicings in London and Westmin- 
ster; and the minister was burned in effigy by the 
populace. 

This success, in the members of the opposition, 
encouraged them to go on to a proposal for re- 
pealing an act made in the last reign, by which 
the house of commons was to be septennial. They 
proposed that parliaments should ag?(in be made 
triennial, as had been settled at the revolution. 
In the course of this debate, in which they were 
opposed, as usual, by the ministry, they reflected, 
with great* severity , on the measures of the late 
reign. They asserted, that the septennial act was 
an encroachment on the rights of the people; 
that, during the continuance of that parliament , 
several severe laws hadbeen enacted; that, by one 
of these, a man might be removed, and tried at 
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nny place where the jury might be favourable to 
the crown , and where the prisoner’s witnesses 
could not, or dared not, to come; that, bv 
another , a justice of the peace was empowered 
to put the best subjects to immediate death , after 
reading a proclamation against riots. The South- 
sea scheme, they said, was established bv an act 
of a septennial parliament; and the excisedrill had 
like, under their influence also, to have passed 
into a law. Sir William Wyndham distinguished 
himself in this debate : Let us suppose , said he, 
a man without any sense of honour raised to be a 
chief minister of state. Suppose him possessed of 
great wealth; the plunder of the nation. Suppose 
him screened by a corrupt majority of his creatures, 
and insulting over all men of family , sense , and 
honour , in the nation. Let us suppose a venal 
parliament, and an ignorant king ; I hope such 
a case will never occur : but should such ever 
happen to be at once united , a short parliament 
will be the only means of lessening the evil. 
Notwithstanding these expostulations, the ministry 
were , as usual , victorious and the motion sup- 
pressed by the majority. Thus the country party 
now found themselves outnumbered upon every 
occasion ; they had long complained , in vain , 
that debate was useless, since every member 
seemed to have listed himself under the banner 
of party, to which he held without shrinking. 
Despairing , therefore, of being able to stem the 
torrent of corruption, they retired to their seats 
in the country, and left the minister an undispu- 
ted majority in the house. 

The minister, being now leftwithout opposition 
in the house , took an opportunity to render his 
rivals odious or contemptible , by getting several 
useful laws passed in their absence : while the 
king laboured with equal assiduity to adjust tire 
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political scale of Europe, and for this purpose 
made several journeys to his electoral dominions. 
But his assiduity in healing foreign differences did 
not prevent one of a more domestic nature : for 
a misunderstanding arose between him and the 
prince of Wales; a prince that was the darling 
of the people , and who professed his dislike both 
to the ministry and their venal mea-^ 
sures. He had been , a short time 
before , married to the princess of Saxe-Gotha ; and 
the prince’s mistaking a message from the king , at 
a time when the princess was lying-in , first caused 
the rupture. It was soon after widened by the 
vile emissaries of the court ; so that his majesty 
forbade the prince his presence , and gave orders 
that none of his attendants should be admitted to 
court. A motion , however, was made in the house 
of commons , for increasing the prince’s settle- 
ment, which was but fifty thousand pounds, to a 
hundred thousand. It was represented that- so 
much had been granted by the late king to his 
present majesty , when prince of Wales ; and that 
such a settlement was conformable to the practice 
of former times , and necessary to the indepen- 
dency of the heir-apparent to the English crown. 
This motion was vigorously opposed by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole , as an encroachment on the prero- 
gative, and an officious intermeddling in the king’s 
family affairs. The supporters of the motion ob- 
served, that the allowance of fifty thousand pounds 
was not sufficient to defray the prince’s yearly ex- 
penses , which , by his majesty’s own regulation , 
amounted to sixty-three thousand. The motion, 
however , met the fate of all other anti ministerial 
measures , being rejected by the majority. 

But whatever imaginary disappointments the 
people might suffer, there was a blow levelled at 
the little wit that was yet remaining, which has 
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effectually banished all taste from the stage , and 
from which it has never since recovered. When 
Walpole entered into power , he resolved to de- 
spise that set of under-rate writers, who live by ar- 
raigning every ministry, and disseminating scandal 
and abuse. For a time he prosecuted that inten- 
tion •, but , at last , found it necessary to employ a 
set of mean hirelings , to answer calumny with 
calumny. He wanted judgment to distinguish 
genius ; or none possessed of such a gift were mean 
enough to applaud his measures. From hence he 
look an implacable aversion to the press , which 
so severely exposed his corruption , and branded 
lxis follies. But the press alone was not the only 
scourge he had to fear ; the theatre joined all its 
ridicule , and he saw himself exposed as the object 
of scorn , as well as hatred. When licence once 
transgresses the rules of .decency, it knows no 
bounds. Some of the pieces exhibited at that time 
were not only severe, but immoral also. This was 
what the minister held to •, he brought in a bill to 
limit the number of playhouses $ to subject all dra- 
matic writings to the inspection of the lord-cham- 
berlain , whose licence was to be obtained before 
any work could appear. Among those who un- 
dertook to oppose this bill , was the earl of Ches- 
terfield , who observed , that the laws already in 
being for keeping the stage within due bounds 
were every way sufficient. If, said he , our stago- 
players at any time exceed those bounds , they ought 
to be prosecuted , and may be punished. A new 
law therefore is, in the present instance , unneces- 
sary ; and every unnecessary law is dangerous. 
TVit , my lords , is the property of those that have 
it ; and it. is too often the only property they have. 
It is unjust, therefore , to rob a man at any rate of 
his possessions ; but it is cruelty to spoil him , if 
already poor. If poets and players are to be re- 
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strained , let them be restrained like other subjects ; 
let them be tried by their peers , and let not a lord-* 
chamberlain be made the sovereign judge of wit. 
A power lodged in the hands of a single man to 
determine , without limitation or appeal , is a pri - 
vilege unknown to our laws , and inconsistent with 
our constitution. The house applauded his wit 
and eloquence, and the question was carried 
against him. 

The discontents occasionedby such proceedings 
at home , were still more increasedby the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards. They disputed the right 
of the English to cut logwood in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, in America; aright which had Heen often 
acknowledged , but never clearly explained , in all 
former treaties between the two kingdoms. Their 
Guarda Costas plundered the English merchants 
with impunity; and upon the least resistance be- 
haved with insolence, cruelly, and rapine. The 
subjects of Britain were buried in the mines of 
Potosi, deprived of all means of conveying their 
complaints to their protectors, and their vessels 
conliscated , in defiance of justice. The English 
Court made frequent remonstrances to that of 
Madrid, on this outrageous violation of treaties, 
and they received for answer only promises of 
iUquiry, which produced no reformation. Our 
merchants loudly complained of these outrages ; 
but the minister expected from negotiation that 
redress which could only be obtained by arms. He 
knew that a War Would increase the difficulties he 
had to encounter ; and he Was sensible , that those 
he already encountered required all his art and 
industry to remoYe. A war, he was sensible, Would 
require expenses which he wished to share in 
peace. In short , all his measures nOw were not 
to serv v e the state , but to preserve his power. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, he industriously 
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endeavoured to avoid a rupture. The fears lie 
discovered only served to increase the enemy’s in- 
solence and pride. However, the complaints of 
the English merchants were loud enough to reach 
the house of commons ; their letters and memorials 
were produced, and their grievances enforced at 
the bar by counsel. The house, at length, agreed 
to an address, to entreat his majesty to obtain 
effectual relief, and to convince Spain, that its in- 
dignities would be no longer borne with impunity. 
These complaints produced a convention between 
the two crowns , concluded at Prado , importing. • 
that two plenipotentiaries should meet at Madrid , 
to regulate the respective pretensions of either 
kingdom, with regard to the trade in America, and 
the limits of Florida and Carolina. These con- 
ferences were to be finished in eight months, and 
in the mean time all hostile preparations were to 
cease on either side. His catholic majesty agreed 
to pay the king of Great Britain ninety-five thou- 
sand pounds, to satisfy the demands of the British 
subjects upon the crown of Spain , after deducting 
from the whole the demands of the crown and 
subjects of Spain upon that of Britain. Such an 
agreement as this was justly regarded on the side 
of the British ministry as a base desertion of the 
honour and interests of their country; and when 
the house of commons came to take the conven- 
tion under consideration, it produced the warmest 
debate. All the adherents to the prince of Wales 
joined in the opposition. It was alledged , that the 
Spaniards, instead of granting a redress , had ra- 
ther extorted a release for their former conduct ; 
that they still asserted their right of searching Eng- 
lish ships, and had not so much as mentioned the 
Word satisfaction in all the treaty. Notwithstand- 
ing all the remonstrances against this treaty, the 
majority of the house declared in its favour ; and 
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several members of the opposite sentiment retired 
from parliament, having despaired of being longer 
serviceable in a place where party , and not reason, 
was seen to prevail. 

As Spain had engaged to pay a large sum of 
money by this convention, some time after, when 
the minister demanded a supply , upon a different 
occasion , lord Bathurst moved to know, whether 
Spain had paid the sums stipulated, as the time 
limited for the payment was expired. The duke 
of Newcastle, by his majesty’s permission, < ac- 
quainted the house , that it was not paid; and that 
Spain had assigned no reason for the delay. In 
some measure , therefore , to atone for his former 
slowness, the minister now began to put the nation 
into a condition of war. Letters of reprisals were 
granted against the Spaniards. These preparations 
were regarded by the Spanish court as actual 
hostilities. The F’rench ambassador at Hague 
declared , that the king his master was obliged , 
by treaties , to assist the king of Spain ; he dis- 
suaded the Dutch from espousing the cause of 
England, who promised him an inviolable neutra- 
lity. It is curious enough to consider the revo- 
lutions which the political system of Europe had 
undergone. Notabove twenty years before, France 
and England were combined against Spain ; at 
present France and Spain united against England. 
Those statesmen who build upon alliances as a 
lasting basis of power , will , at length , find them- 
selves fatally mistaken. 

A rupture between Great Britain and Spain 
being now become inevitable •, the people , who 
had long clamoured for war, began to feel un- 
common alacrity at its approach ; and the ministry, 
finding it unavoidable , began to be earnest in pre- 

} >aralion. Orders were issued for augmenting the 
and forces , and raising a body of marines. Two 
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rich Spanish prizes were taken in the Mediterra- 
nean , and war declared against them in form. 

Admiral Vernon Was sentto the West- 
' Indies , commander of the fleet, in 
order to distress the Spaniards in that part of the 
globe. Vernon was a rough and honest sailor , 
untainted with the corruption or the effeminacy of 
the times. He had in the house of commons 
asserted , that Porto Bello , a fort and harbour in 
South America , might be easily taken , and that 
he himself would undertake to reduce it with six 
ships only. A project which appeared so wild 
and impossible was ridiculed by the ministry \ 
but as he still insisted upon the proposal , they 
were pleased to comply with his request. This 
they supposed would at once rid them of a trouble- 
some antagonist in the house ; and , in case of his 
failure, it would be a new cause of triumph at his 
disgrace. In this , however , they were disap- 
pointed. The admiral , with six ships only , 
attacked and demolished all the fortiflcations of 
the place, and came away victorious, almost 
without bloodshed. This dawning of success 
upon the British arms induced the house of com- 
mons to enter vigorously into the king’s measures 
for carrying on the war. They enabled him to 
equip a very powerful navy : they voted a subsidy 
to the king of Denmark , and empowered their 
sovereign to defray some other expenses , not spe- 
cified in the estimates’, the whole of their grants 
amounting to about four millions. The war was 
now carried on with vigour , and the debates in 
the house of commons became less violent. In a 
nation, like England , of arts , arms , and com- 
merce , war , at certain intervals , must ever be 
serviceable : it turns the current of wealth from 
the industrious to the enterprising. Thus , all 
orders of mankind find encouragement , and the 
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nation becomes composed of individuals, who have 
skill to acquire property , and who have courage 
to defend it. 


LETTER LVII. 

A war between England and Spain was suffi- 
cient to communicate disturbances over all the 
globe. Countries that were once too obscure to 
be known , were now seen to send out fleets , one 
ship of which was capable of destroying all the 
naval power of an Asiatic empire. A squadron 
of ships commanded by commodore Anson was 
equipped , in order to sail through the Straits of 
Magellan into the South Sea , and to act against 
the enemy on the coasts of Chili and Peru. This 
fleet was to co-operate occasionally with admiral 
Vernon across the isthmus of Darien ; but the 
delays and blunders of the ministry frustrated this 
scheme , though originally well laid. However , 
though too late in the season , the commodore set 
forward with five ships of the line, a frigate, and 
two store-ships , supplied with provisions and 
other merchandise, designed to carry on a trade 
with the savage inhabitants of that part of the 
world , or to conciliate their afl'ections. The 
number of men amounted , in all , to about four- 
teen hundred, including two hundred invalids 
taken from the hospitals, and two hundred new- 
raised recruits. This whole expedition is a fine 
instance of the power of perseverance in forcing 
fortune. The commodore steered his course by 
the Island of Madeira , proceeded to the Cape Verd 
Islands , and sailed along the coasts of Brazil. 
He refreshed for some time at the island of 
St. Catharine, in twenty-seven degrees of southern 
latitude •, a spot that enjoys all the verdure and 
fruitfulness of those luxurious climates. From 
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this place he steered still onward into the cold 
and tempestuous climates of the South , along the 
coast of Patagonia ; and , in about five months, en- 
tered the famous Straits of Magellan. After having 
suffered the most violent tempests , he doubled 
Cape Horn ; the rest of his fleet were dispersed or 
wrecked *, his crew deplorably disabled by the 
scurvy ; and his own ship with difficulty arrived' 
at the Island of Juan Fernandez. In this delicious' 
abode he remained for some lime , where nature 
seemed , in some measure , to console mankind' 
for the calamities of their own avarice and ambi- 
tion. In order to improve still farther a retreat 
of such elegance , he ordered several European 
seeds and fruits to be sown upon the island , which 
increased to such a surprising degree , that some 
Spaniards, who, several years after, landed there, 
and found them in plenty , could not avoid 
acknowledging this act of generosity and bene-’ 
volence. Here the commodore was joined by one 
ship more of his fleet, and by the Tryal frigate 
of seven guns. Advancing now northward , to- 
ward the tropic of Capricorn , he attacked the city - 
of Payta by night. In this bold attempt he made 
no use of his ships , nor even disembarked all his 
men. A few soldiers landed by night, and filled 
the whole town with terror and confusion. The 
governor of the garrison, and the inhabitants, fled 
on all sides*, accustomed to cruelty over a con- 
quered'enemy themselves , they expected a simi- 
litude of treatment. In the mean time , for three 
days , a small number of English kept possession 
of the town , and stripped it of all its treasures 
and merchandise , to an immense amount. Such 
o the negroes as- had not fled , were made use 
of in carrying the goods of their former masters 
on board the English shipping*, and the Spaniards, 
refusing to treat, soon saw their town all in flames.’ 
n 5 
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This , however, was but a small punishment for 
all the cruelties which they had practised , in 
taking possession of that country , upon its first 
inhabitants. The plunder of this place served to 
enrich the captors ; and the ravage made among 
them , by the 6curvy, still increased the share of 
every survivor. Soon after , this small squadron 
came up as far as Panama , situated on the Straits 
of Darien , upon the western side of the great 
American continent ; so that by Anson on the 
one , and Vernon on the other , the Spanish em- 
pire was attacked on both sides ; but the scheme 
failed from Vernon’s want of success. 

Anson , who now only commanded two ships, 
the remainder either having put back to England, 
or been wrecked by tempests, placed all his hopes 
in taking one of those rich Spanish ships which 
trade between the Philippine islands, near the 
coast of China and Mexico , on the Spanish main. 
Only one or two , at the most , of these vessels , 
passed from one continent to the other in a year. 
These are made immensely strong , large, and 
carry great quantities of treasure and merchandise. 
The commodore, therefore, and his little fleet, 
traversed that great ocean lying between the 
Asiatic and American continent, in hopes of 
• meeting this rich prize , which it was hoped 
would , at that time of the year , return from the 
East , and amply repay the adventurers for all 
their dangers and fatigues. Avarice thus became 
honourable when pursued through peril and dis- 
tress. But the scurvy once more visited his crew, 
now long kept at sea, and without fresh provisions. 
This disorder, though it takes the same name, is 
very different from that on land. The sea-scurvy 
js attended with a universal putrefaction ; the 
teeth loosen , old wounds that are healed again 
open , and sometimes the limbs are seen to drop 
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off at the joints. By this terrible disorder several 
of his men daily fell, and others were disabled. 
One of his ships becoming leaky, and the number 
of his hands decreasing , he thought proper to set 
it on fire in the midst of the ocean. His fleet now 
being reduced only to one ship , called The Cen- 
turion , of sixty guns , and all the crew in the most 
deplorable situation , he cast anchor on the de- 
serted island of Tinian, which lies abouthalfway 
between the old and new world. This island 
had, some years before, been peopled by near 
thirty thousand inhabitants; but .an epidemical 
distemper coming among them, destroyed a part, 
and the rest forsook the place. Nothing however 
could exceed the beauty of this spot. The most 
romantic imagination cannot form a scene sur- 
passing what Tinian naturally afforded ; greens, 
groves , cascades , fields , flowers, and prospects. 
This retreat saved the English squadron. All 
that a sea-beaten company of mariners could 
wish , was found here in great abundance ; clear 
and wholesome water, medicinal herbs, domestic 
animals , and other necessaries for refitting their 
shattered vessel. Thus refreshed, he went for- 
ward toward China , passed by the island of For- 
mosa , and went up the river Canton , in order to 
careen the only ship which was now left him. 
Being thus far on his way homeward, nothing can 
better testify the hardy and untameable spirit of 
the English , than his venturing once more back 
into the same ocean , where he had experienced 
such a variety of distress. The commodore having 
put his vessel into good order, by the assistance of 
the Chinese , and having taken Dutch and Indian 
sailors on board, he again returned toward Ame- 
rica. At length , on the 9th of june , he disco- 
vered the galleon he so ardently expected. This 
, vessel was formed as well for the purposes of war 
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as of merchandise. It mounted forty gems , and 
six hundred men , while the crew of the commo- 
dore did not exceed half that number. The en- 
gagement soon began ; but as those who attack 
have always the advantage of those who defend , 
and the English are more expert in naval affairs 
than any other nation , the Spanish ship soon 
became the Centurion’s prize. There were but 
a few men killed on the side of the English, while 
the Spaniards lost near seventy. The conqueror 
now returned to Canton once more with his prize. 
Hethete maintained the honour of his country, in 
refusing to pay the imposts which were laid upon 
ordinary merchants , and insisted that an English 
ship of war was exempted from such a duty. 
From Canton he proceeded to the Cape of Good 

A.D. i744.S°P, e ’ * nd Prosecuted his voyage to 
' T England , where he arrived m safety 
with immense riches. His last prize was valued 
at three hundred and thirteen thousand pounds 
sterling ; and the different-captures that had been 
made before this last piece of good fortune, might 
amount to as much more. Upon his return, 
-commodore Anson received all that honour which 

E rudence and perseverance deserve. He soon 
ecame the oracle consulted in all naval delibera- 
tions; theking afterward raised him to the dignity 
of the peerage , and he was made first lord of the 
admiralty. 

LETTER LVI1I. 

THisexpeditionof Anson’s took upalmost three 
years. The English, in the mean time, carried 
on the operations against Spain with vigour, and 
various success. When Anson had set otit, it was 
only .to act a subordinate part to a formidable 
armament, designed for the coasts of New-Spain , 
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consisting of twenty-nine ships of the line , and 
almost an equal number of frigates , furnished 
with all kinds of warlike stores, near fifteen thou- 
sand seamen , and twelve thousand land-forces. 
Never was a fleet more completely equipped , and 
never had the nation more sanguine hopes of 
victory. Lord Cathcart commanded the land- 
forces •, hut, dying on the passage, the command 
devolved upon general Wentworth , whose chief 
merit was his favour with those in power. This, 
with several other unfortunate circumstances , 
concurred to frustrate the hopes of the public. 
The ministry , without any visible reason , had 
detained the fleet in England until the season 
for action was almost over. In the country 
where they were to carry on their operations, 
periodical rains begin about the end of april ; 
and this change in the atmosphere is always at- 
tended with epidemical distempers. They at 
length , however , set sail for the continent of 
New-Spain ; and, after some tempests, and some 
delays , arrived before Carthagena. This city , 
which lies within sixty miles of Panama, served 
as the magazine for she Spanish merchandise , 
which was brought from Europe hither, and from 
thence transported , by land, to Panama, lying 
on the opposite coast. The taking of Carthagena, 
therefore , would have interrupted the whole 
trade between old Spain and the New. The 
troops were landed on the island Terra Bomba , 
near the mouth of the harbour, known by the 
name of the Bocca-Cliica , which was fortified by 
all the arts of engineering. The British forces 
erected a battery on shore, with which theymade 
a breach in the principal fort; while the admiral 
sent a number of ships to divide the fire of the 
enemy, and to co-operate with the endeavours of 
the army. The breach being deemed practicable , 
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the forces advanced to the attack ; but the Spir- 
niards deserted the forts , which , had they had 
courage , they might have defended with success. 
The troops , upon this success , were brought 
nearer the city, where they found a greater op- 
position than they had expected. The climate 
killed numbers of the men ; and a dissension 
which arose between the land and naval officers, 
retarded all the operations. Stimulated by mutual 
recriminations , the general ordered his troops to 
attack the fort of St. Lazar; but the guides being 
slain, the troops mistook their way, and attacked 
the strongest part of the fortification , where , 
after suffering incredible slaughter with the most 
serene intrepidity, they were at length obliged to 
retire. Bad provisions , a horrid climate , and 
an epidemical fever , still more contributed to 
thin their numbers , and to deprive them of all 
hopes of success. It was determined, therefore, to 
reimbark the troops , and to conduct them , as 
soon as possible , from this scene of slaughter and 
contagion. The fortifications and harbour were 
demolished ; and the fleet returned to Jamaica. 
This fatal miscarriage, which tarnished the British 
arms , was no sooner known in England , than 
the kingdom was filled with murmurs and dis- 
content , a measure, which, if it had succeeded , 
would have crowned the promoters of it with 
honour , now only served to cover them with 
reproach. The greatest part of this discontent 
fell upon the minister; his former conduct, which 
justly deserved censure , was not so powerfully 
objected against him as this failure , of which he 
Was innocent. It is not villany, but misfortune , 
that finds censure from mankind. Besides, the 
activity of the enemy in distressing the trade of 
England , contributed to increase the murmurs of 
the people. Their privateers were so numerous 
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and successful, that in the beginning of this year 
they had taken , since the commencement of the 
war, four hundred and seven ships belonging to 
the subjects of Great Britain. The English , 
though at immense expense in equipping fleets , 
seemed tamely to lie down under every blow , 
and suffered one loss after another without re- 
prisal. This general discontent had a manifest 
influence upon the electionof members for the par- 
liament. All the adherents of the prince of Wales, 
who now lived retired from the court as a private 
gentleman , concurred in the opposition to the 
ministry. Obstinate struggles were maintained in 
all parts of the kingdom ; and such a national 
spirit of opposition prevailed , that the country 
interest seemed , at length , to preponderate in the 
house of commons. It was soon seen that the 
interest of the minister was in the wane ; and 
that opinion , once established , began to deprive 
him of even those who had determined to act with 
neutrality. In pmclinantes , as Ovid says , omne 
recumbit onus. 

Sir Robert now tottered on the brink of ruin. 
He was sensible that nothing but a division in the 
opposition could give him safety. The prince 
was his most formidable rival $ a prince revered 
by the whole nation, for his humanity, bene- 
volence , and candour. These were only private 
virtues. ; but these were all he had then a liberty 
of exercising. The minister’s flrst attempt was , 
to endeavour taking him from the party $ a mes- 
sage, therefore, was carried to his royal highness, 
by the bishop of Oxford , importing, that , if the 
prince would write a letter to the king , he and 
all his counsellors should be taken into favour ; 
fifty thousand pounds should be added to his 
revenue ; two huhdred thousand given him to pay 
his debts, and suitable provision should be made, 
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in due time , for all his followers. This , to a 
prince already involved in debt, from the necessity 
of keeping up his dignity, was a tempting offer ; 
but his royal highness generously disdained it , 
declaring he would accept no such conditions 
dictated tohim underthe instrument of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The minister now therefore saw that 
no arts could dissolve the combination against 
him : he resolved, as an expiring struggle, to try 
his strength once more in the house of commons 
upon a disputed election 5 but he had the morti- 
fication to see the majority still increased against 
him by sixteen voices. He then declared he would 
never sit in that house more. The parliament 
was adjourned the next dav, and sir Robert , 
being created earl of Oxford , resigned all his 
employments. Never was a joy more universal 
and sincere, than this resignation produced. The 
people now flattered themselves that all their 
domestic grievances would find redress 5 that their 
commerce would be protected abroad ; that the 
war wouldbe carried on with vigour i, and that the 
house of commons would be unanimous in every 
measure. But they were disappointed in most of 
their expectations. The misconduct of a minister 
is more likely to afFecthis successor than himself, 
as a weak reign ever produces a feeble succession. 
The house of commons had been for a long time 
increasing in power , and Walpole , with all his 
arts, was, in fact, rather weakeningthan extending 
the prerogative. By his method of bribing opposi- 
tion, he had taught the venal to oppose him’, and, 
by his increasing the national debt, he weakened 
the vigour of the crown in war , and made it 
more dependent upon parliament in limes of 
peace. A part of those who succeeded him were 
therefore sensible of this , and still resolved to 
support the crown , which they regarded as the 
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only declining branch of die constitution ; another 
part , who clamoured from motives of self-inte- 
rest , having now attained the object of their 
desires , blundered on in the former measures , 
studious of fortune , and not of fame. In short , 
his successor, pursuing all the former schemes of 
the deposed minister, presented the political part 
of the nation with the mortifying prospect of 
pretended patriotism unstripped of its mask, and 
showed the little certainty there is in all political 
reasonings. 

LETTER LIX . 

The war with Spain had now continued for 
several years, but with indifferent success. Some 
unsuccessful expeditions were carried on in the 
West Indies under admiral Vernon , commodore 
Knowles, and others.; and these were all aggra- 
vated by a set of worthless and mercenary things , 
called political writers — a class of beings first cm- 
loyed against W alpole, and afterward encouraged 
y him , at the expense , as it is said , of no less 
than thirty thousand pounds a year. These were 
men naturally too dull to shine in any of the politer 
kinds of literature, which adorn either the scholar 
or the gentleman, and therefore they turned their 
thoughts to politics ; a science on which they 
might declaim without knowledge , and be dull 
without detection. These men , I say , had for 
some time embarrassed the constitution, inflamed 
the people, and were paid with large pensions 
from the crown. It was upon this occasion that 
they exaggerated every misconduct, 
and drew frightful pictures of the 
distresses and misery which they foreboded to 
posterity. This clamour , and want of success 
in a naval war, in which the principal strength of 
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the kingdom lay, induced the new ministry to 
divert the attention of the public to a war which 
might be carried on by land. The king’s attach- 
ment to his electoral dominions contributed still 
more to turn the current of British indignation 
that way, and an army was therefore now prepared 
to be sent into Flanders ; the war with Spain being 
become an object but of secondary consideration. 

To have a clear , yet concise idea of the origin 
of the troubles on the continent , it will be expe- 
dient to go back for some years, and trace the 
measures of the European republic to that period 
where we formerly left them. After the duke of 
Orleans , who had been regent of France, died, 
cardinal Fleury undertook to settle that confusion 
in which the former had left the kingdom. His 
moderation was equal to his prudence; he was 
sincere, frugal, modest, and simple. Under him 
France repaired her losses, and enriched herself 
by commerce; he only left the state to its own 
natural methods of thriving, and saw it daily 
assuming its former health and vigour. During 
the long interval of peace which bis councils had 
procured for Europe, two powers, unregarded, 
now began to attract the notice and the jealousy 
of their neighbouring states. Peter the Great had 
already civilized Russia , and this new extensive 
empire began to influence the councils of other 
prinees, and to give laws to the North. The 
other power was that of Prussia, whose dominions 
were compact and populous, and whose forces 
were well maintained and ready for action. The 
empire continued under Charles VI , who had 
been placed upon the throne by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Sweden languished, being not yet reco- 
vered from the destructive projectsof Charles XU. 
Denmark was powerful; and part of Italy subject 
to the masters which had been imposed upon it by 
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foreign treaties. All , however , continued to 
enjoy a profound peace , until the death of Au- 
gustus, king of Poland, was found again to kindle 
up the general flame. The emperor, Charles VI, 
assisted by the arms of Russia , declared for the 
elector of Saxony, son to the deceased king. On 
the other hand, France declared for Stanislaus, 
who had been long since elected king of Poland 
by Charles XII, and whose daughter had been 
since married to the French king. Stanislaus re- 
paired to Danlzic, in order to support his election. 
Ten thousand Russians appearing, the Polish 
nobility dispersed, and their new-elected monarch 
was shut up, and besieged by so small a number 
of forces. The city was taken, the king escaped 
with the utmost difficulty , and fifteen hundred 
Frenchmen, that were sent to his assistance, were 
made prisoners of war. He had now no hopes 
left but in the assistance of France, which accord- 
ingly resolved to give him powerful succours, by 
distressing the house of Austria. The views of 
France were seconded by Spain and Sardinia : 
both hoped to grow more powerful by a division 
of the spoils of Austria-, and France had motives 
of alliance and revenge. A French army , there- 
fore, soon overran the empire under the conduct 
of old marshal Villars ; the duke ofMontemart, 
the Spanish general, was equally victorious in the 
kingdom of iNaples; and the emperor, CharlesVI, 
had the mortification of seeing himself deprived 
of the greatest part of Italy, for having attempted 
to give a king to Poland. These rapid successes 
of France and itsalliessooncompelled the emperor 
to demand a peace. By this treaty , Stanislaus , 
upon whose account the war was undertaken, 
was obliged to renounce all right to the throne of 
Poland; and France made some valuable acquests 
pf dominion, particularly the dutchy of Lorrain. 
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In the year 1740, the death of the emperor gave 
the French another opportunity of exerting their 
ambition. Regardless of treaties, particularly the' 
Pragmatic Sanction, as it was called, which settled 
upon the daughter of the emperor the reversion 
of all his dominions , they caused the elector of 
Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus the 
daughter of Charles VI , descended from an 
illustrious line of emperors, saw herself stripped 
of her inheritance, and for a whole year without 
hopes of succour. She had scarce closed her 
father’s eyes, when she lost Silesia, by an irruption 
of the young king of Prussia, who seized the oppor- 
tunity of her defenceless state to renew his ancient 
pretensions to that province, of which it must be 
owned his ancestors had been unjustly deprived. 
France, Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the rest of 
her dominions. 

In this forlorn situation she found a powerful 
ally in Britain; Sardinia and Holland soon after 
came to her assistance, and , last of all , Russia 
joined in her cause. It may be demanded , what 
part Britain had in these continental measures ? 
The interests of Hanover ; the security and aggran- 
dizement of that electorate , depended upon the 
proper regulation of the empire. Lord Carteret 
had now taken that place in the royal confidence 
which had formerly been possessed by Walpole; 
and, by pursuing these measures, he soothed the 
wishes of his master, and opened a more extensive 
field for his own ambition. He expected honour 
from victories which could produce no good ; and 
campaigns, whether successful or not , that could 
Only terminate in misfortune. When the parlia- 
ment met, his majesty informed them of his strict 
adherence to his engagements, though attacked in 
his own dominions; and that he had augmented 
the British forces in the Low Countries with six- 
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teen thousand Hanoverians. When the supplies 
came to be considered , by which this additional 
number of troops was to be paid , it raised violent 
debates in both houses. It was considered as hiring 
the troops of the electorate to fight their own 
cause. The ministry , however , who were for- 
merly remarkable for declaiming against conti- 
nental measures, now boldly stood up for them ; 
and, at length , by dint of number, carried their 
cause. The people saw, with pain, their former 
defenders sacrificing the blood and treasure of the 
nation upon destructive alliances ; they knew not 
now on whom to rely for safety, and began to 
think that patriotism was but an empty name. 
However injurious these measures might have been 
to the nation, they were of infinite service to the; 
queen of Hungary. She began , at this period, to 
triumph over all her enemies. The French were 
• driven out of Bohemia. Her general , prince 
Charles, at the head of a large army, invaded the 
dominions of Bavaria. Her rival , the nominal 
emperor, was obliged to fly before her : abandoned 
by his allies, and stripped of all his dominions , he 
repairedto Francfort, where he livedin indigence 
and obscurity. He agreed to continue neuter 
during the remainder of the war ; while the 
French, who first began it as allies, supported 
the burden. The troops sent by England to the 
queen’s assistance were commanded by the earl 
of Stair, an experienced general, who had learned 
the art of war under the famous prince Eugene ; 
and the chief object he had first in view was, to 
effect a junction with the army commanded by 
prince Charles of Lorrain. The French, in order: 
to prevent thisjunction , assembled sixty thousand 
men upon the river Mayne , under the command 
of marshal Noailles , who posted his ^ jy x 
troops upon the east side of that river. 
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The British forces, to the number of forty thou* 
sand, pushed forward on the other side, while the 
French , in the mean time, found means to cut 
otf all communications by which they could be 
supplied with provisions. The king of England 
arrived at the camp while the army was in this 
situation; and, seeing it in danger of starving, 
resolved to proceed forward , to join twelve 
thousand Hanoverians and Hessians , who had 
reached Hanau. With this view he decamped ; 
but before the army had marched three leagues , 
he found the enemy had inclosed him on every 
side, near a village called Qettingen. In this 
situation he must have fought at great disadvan-r 
tage, if he began the attack; and if he continued 
in the same situation, his army must have per 
rished for want of subsistence. The impetuosity 
of the French , however, saved his army; they 
passed a defile which they should have guarded , 
and under the conduct of the duke of Grammont , 
their horse charged with great impetuosity. They 
were received by the English infantry with un-r 
daunted resolution; the French were obliged to 
give way, and to pass the Mayne with great pre- 
cipitation, with the loss of about five thousand 
men. The king , who was possessed of personal 
courage, which seems hereditary to the family, 
exposed himself to a severe fire of cannon as well 
as musketry; and, in the midst of the ranks, 
encouraged his troops by his presence and example, 
The whole of the battle, on either side, exhibited 
more courage than conduct. The English had 
the honour of the day; but the French soon after 
took possession of the field of battle, treating the 
wounded English that were left behind with a 
clemency unprecedented in ancient history , and 
that serves to show how superior the present times 
are in point of humanity to the boasted ages of 
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antiquity. Though the English were victorious 
upon this occasion , yet the earl of Stair , who 
commanded, did not assume any honour from 
such a victory : he was unwilling that his reputa- 
tion should suffer for measures which he was not 
allowed to conduct , he therefore solicited , and 
obtained leave to resign , and the British troops 
desisted from further operations that campaign. 

Mean while the French went on with vigour 
on every quarter : they opposed prince Charles 
of Lorrain : they interrupted his progress in his 
attempts to pass the Rhine, and gained some 
successes in Italy; but their chief expectations 
were placed in a projected invasion of Ehglaftd. 
Cardinal Fleury was now dead , and cardinal 
Tencin succeeded in his place; this was a person 
of a very different character from his predecessor, 
being proud, turbulent, and enterprising. France, 
from the violence of parliamentary disputes in 
England , Fad been long persuaded that the coun- 
try was ripe for a revolution , and only wanted 
the presence of the pretender to induce the ma- 
jority to declare against the reigning family. 
Several needy adventurers who wished for a 
change , some men of broken fortunes , and al- 
most all the Roman catholics of the kingdom , 
endeavoured to confirm the court of France in 
these sentiments. An invasion , therefore $ was 
actually projected. Charles, son of the old che- 
valier de St. George, departed from Rome in the 
disguise of a Spanish courier, and prosecuting his 
journey to Paris, had an audience of the French 
king. The troops designed for this expedition 
amounted to fifteen thousand ; preparations were 
made for embarking them at Dunkirk, and some 
other of the nearest ports to England , under the 
eye of the young pretender ; and seven thousand 
of the number actually went on board. The 
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duke de Roquefeuille , with twenty ships of the 
line , was to see them landed safely in England ; 
and count Saxe was to command them , when put 
ashore. The whole project , however , was dis- 
concerted by the appearance of Sir John Norris , 
with a superior fleet, making up against them : 
the French fleet was obliged to put back; a very 
hard gale of wind damaged their transports beyond 
redress. All hopes of invasion were now frus- 
trated; and, at length, the French thought fit 
openly to declare war. 

But though fortune seemed to favour England 
on this occasion, yet, on others, she was not 
equally propitious. The combined fleets of 
France andSpain, for sometime, foughtthe British- 
armament under admirals Matthews and Lestoek, 
though with inferior forces, and came off upon 
nearly equal terms. Such a parity of success in 
England was regarded as a defeat. ^ p x [ K 
Both the English admirals were tried * * • 

by a court-martial : Matthews , who had fought 
the enemy withintrepidity, was declared incapable 
of serving for the future in his majesty’s navy ; 
Lestoek, who had kept aloof, was acquitted with 
honour , for he had intrenched himself within 
the punctilios of discipline : he barely did his 
duty ; a man of honour , when his country is at 
stake, should do more. 

The proceedings in the Netherlands were still 
more unfavourable. The French had assembled 
a formidable army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men; the chief command of which was 
given to count Saxe. This general was originally 
a soldier of fortune , and natural son to Augustus 
king of Poland, by the famous countess of Konigs- 
mark. He had been bred from his youth in 
camps, and had shown the most early instances 
of cool intrepidity. He, in the beginning of the 
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war , had offered his service to several crowns , 
and among the rest , it is said, to that of England; 
but his offers were rejected. He was possessed of 
great military talents ; and, by long habit, pre- 
served an equal composure in the midst of battle 
as in drawing-room at court. On the other 
side , the allied forces , consisting of English , 
Hanoverians , Dutch , and Austrians , did not 
amount to above seventy thousand. These were 
incapable of withstanding such a superior force , 
aud commanded by such a general. The French 
besieged and took Friburg before they Went 
into winter-quarters , and early the next cam- 
paign invested the city of Tournay. The allies 
were resolved to prevent the loss of this city by 
a battle. Their army was inferior , and they 
were commanded by the duke of Cumberland. 
Notwithstandingthesedisadvantages, they marched ' 
toward the enemy, and look post in 
sight of the French, who were en- 
camped on an eminence; the village of Antoine 
on the right, a wood on their left and the town 
of Fontenoy before them. This advantageous 
situation did not repress the ardour of the Eng- 
lish; on the thirtieth day of april , the duke of 
Cumberland marched to the attack at two in the 
morning. The British infantry pressed forward , 
bore down all opposition , and , for near an hour , 
were victorious. Marshal Saxe was at that time 
sick of the same disorder of which he afterward 
died. He visited all the posts in a litter , and 
saw, notwithstanding all appearances, that the 
day was his own. The English column , without 
command, by a mere mechanical courage , had 
advanced upon the enemy’s lines, which formed 
an avenue on each side to receive them.TheFrench 
artillery began to play upon this forlorn body; 
and, though they continued for a long time 
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unshaken , they were obliged to retreat about 
three in the afternoon. This was one of the 
most bloody battles that had been fought this 
age; the allies left upon the field near twelve 
thousand slain , and the French bought their vic- 
tory with nearly an equal number. _ .» 

/ This blow , by which Tournay was taken, gave 
the French a manifest superiority all the rest of 
the campaign , which they did not forego during 
the continuance of the war. The emperor, 
Charles VII , who had been raised to the throne 
from the dukedom of Bavaria, and for whom 
the war first began , was now dead ; yet this did 
not in the least restore tranquillity to Europe. 
The grand duke of Tuscany, husband to the 
queen of Hungary, was declared emperor upon 
his decease ; but the war between France and 
the allies still continued, and the original views 
and interests seemed now quite forgotten , that 

had at first inspired the contention. 

/ 

LETTER LX. 

The intended French invasion had roused all 
the attention of the English ministry ; and nothing 
but loyally breathed throughout the whole king- 
dom. The administration of affairs being com- 
mitted to the earl of Harrington , the earl of 
Chesterfield , and others , who enjoyed a great 
share of popularity, the views of the crown were 
no longer thwarted by an opposition in parliament. 
The admirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved 
the honour of the British flag , and made several 
rich captures. Louisburg , in the island of Cape 
Breton , in North-America , a place of great con- 
sequence to the British commerce, surrendered to 
general Pcpperel ; while , a short time after , two 
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French East-India ships , and another from Peru , 
laden with treasure , supposing the place still in 
possession of the French, sailed into the harbour, 
and their capture added to the English success. 
It was in this period of universal satisfaction , 
that the son of the old pretender resolved to make 
an effort at gaining the British crown. Young 
Charles Eduart , the adventurer in question, had 
been bred in a luxurious court without sharing its 
effeminacy; he was enterprising and ambitious ; 
but , either from inexperience-; or natural in- 
ability, utterly unequal to the undertaking. He 
was flattered by the rash , the superstitious , and 
the needy, that the kingdom was ripe for a revolt ; 
that the people could no longer bear the immense 
load of taxes , which was daily increasing ; and 
that the most considerable persons of the kingdom 
would gladly seize the opportunity of crowding 
, to his standard. Being furnished with some 
money , and still larger promises from France , 
who fanned this ambition in him , from which 
they hoped to gain some advantages , he embarked 
for Scotland on board a small frigate, accom- 
panied by marquis Tullibardinc , Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, and a few other desperate adventurers. 
For the conquest of the whole British empire , 
be brought with him seven officers, and arms for 
two thousand men. Fortune, which ever perse- 
cuted his family, seemed noway more favourable 
to him : his convoy , a ship of sixty guns , was so 
disabled in an engagement with an English man 
of war , called the Lion , that it returned to Brest , 
while he was obliged to continue his course to 
tlie western parts of Scotland ; and , landing on 
the coast of Lochabar , july 27 , was , in a little 
limn, joined by some chiefs of the Highland clans, 
and their vassals. These chiefs had ever con- 
tinued to exercise an hereditary jurisdiction over 
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all their tenants. This power of life and death , 
vested in the lords of the manor, was a privilege 
of the old feudal law , long abolished in Eng- 
land, but which had been continued to the Scotch 
lairds at the time of the union. Hence we 
sec, that a chief had the power of command- 
ing all his vassals, and that immediate death was 
the consequence of their disobedience. 

By means of these chiefs, therefore, he soon 
saw himself at the head of fifteen hundred men ; 
and invited others to join him by his mani- 
festoes, which were dispersed throughout all the 
Highlands. 

The boldness of this enterprise astonished all 
Europe ; it awakened the fears of the pusillani- 
mous, the pity of the wise, and the loyalty of all. 
The whole kingdom seemed unanimously bent 
upon opposing the enterprise , which they were 
sensible , as being supported only by papists , 
would be instrumental in restoring popery. The 
ministry was no sooner confirmed of the truth 
of his arrival, which, at first, they could scarcely 
be induced to believe, than Sir John Cope was 
ordered to oppose his progress. In the mean 
lime , the young adventurer marched to Perth , 
where the tmnecessary ceremony was performed 
of proclaiming the chevalier de St. George, his 
father, king of Great Britain. The rebel army , 
descending from the mountains, seemed rather 
to gather as it went. They advanced toward 
Edinburgh, which they entered without opposi- 
tion. Here too the pageantry of proclamation 
Was performed, august 17, in which he promised 
to dissolve the union , and redress the grievances 
of the country. But , though he was master of 
the capital , yet the citadel , which goes by the 
name of the Castle , a strong fortress built upon 
a rock, and commanded by general Guest, braved 
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all liis attempts. In the mean time, Sir John 
Cope , who had pursued them to the Highlands , 
hut declined meeting them in their descent , now 
reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, resolved 
to march toward Edinburgh, and give them battle. 
The young adventurer, unwilling to give him 
time to retreat , attacked him near Preston*pans , 
about twelve miles from the capital , and , in a 
few minutes , put him and his troops totally -to 
the rout. This victory, in which the king lost 
about five hundred men , gave the rebels great 
influence ; and, had the pretender taken advantage 
of the general consternation, and marched toward 
England , the consequence might have been dan- 
gerous to the safety of the state : but he spent 
the time at Edinburgh, seeming to enjoy the 
useless parade of royalty , pleased at being ad- 
dressed and treated as a king. By this time , 
he was joined by the earl of Kilmarnock , the 
lords Elclio , Balmerino, Ogilvy , Pitsligo , and 
the eldest son of lord Lovat. This lord Lovat 
was the same whom we have seen upon a former 
occasion trusted by the old pretender , and be- 
traying him. by taking possession of the castle of 
Stirling for king George. This nobleman, true 
to neither party, had again altered from his attach- 
ment to the house of Hanover, and, in secret, 
aided the young chevalier : studious only for his 
own interest, he exerted all the arts of low cun- 
ning, to appear an open enemy to the rebellion, 
yet to give it secret assistance. 

While the young pretender thus trifled away 
thetimeat Edinburgh (for all delays in dangerous 
enterprises are even worse than defeats ) , the mi- 
nistry of Great Britain took every, possible measure 
todefeat his intentions. SixthousandDutch troops, 
that had come over to the assistance of the crown, 
wei'e sent northward under the command of 
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general W aile ; but , asit was then said, these could 
lend no assistance, as they were , properly speak- 
ing , prisoners of France , and upon their parole 
not to oppose that power for the space of one year. 
However this be , the duke of Cumberland soon 
after arrived from Flanders, and was followed by 
another detachment of dragoons and infantry. Vo- 
lunteers in different parts of the kingdomemployed 
themselves in the exercise of arms 5 and every 
county exerted a generous spirit of indignation , 
both against the ambition , the religion , and the 
allies of the young adventurer. 

It would be illiberal and base to deny this en- 
terprising youth that praise which his merit may 
deserve. Though he might have brought civil war, 
and all the calamities attending it, with him, into 
the kingdom-, yet we must consider, that he had 
ever been taught, thatbathing his country in blood 
was but a just assertion of his right ; that altering 
the constitution , and perhaps the religion, of his 
supposed dominions, was a laudable object of am- 
bition. Thus inspired , he went forward with 
vigour; and resolving to make An irruption into 
England , lie entered it by the western border. On 
the sixth day of november, Carlisle was invested, 
and in less than three days it surrendered. Here 
he found a considerable quantity of arms, and was 
declared king of Great Britain. General Wade , 
being apprized of his progress, advanced across the 
country from the opposite shore ; but , receiving 
intelligence that the enemy were two days’ march 
before him, he retreated to his former station. The 
young pretender now resolved to proceed, having 
receivedassurances from France, that a considera- 
ble body of troops would be landed on the southern 
coast of Britain, to make a diversion in his favour, 
and flattered with the hopes of being joined by 
a large body of English malecon tents , as soon 
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as he should make his appearance amonsf them. 
Leaving, therefore, a small garrison in Carlisle, 
which he should rather have left defenceless , he 
advanced to Penrith, marching on foot in a High*- 
land garb, and continued his irruption till he came 
to Manchester, wherehe established hishead-quaiv 
ters. He was here joined by about two hundred 
Englishmen , who were formed into a regiment , 
under the command of colonel Townley. From 
thencehe prosecuted his route to Derby, intending 
to go by the way of Chester into Wales, where he 
hoped fora great number of adherents. He was , 
by this time, advanced within a hundred miles of 
the capital , which was lillexl with terror and con- 
fusion. The king resolved to take the field in 
person. The volunteers of the city were incorpo- 
rated into a regiment. The practitioners of the 
law agreed to take the field with die judges at their 
head. Even the managers of the theatres offered 
to raise a body of their dependents for the service 
of their country. Yet these combinations only 
served as instances of the national terror 5 for the 
trading part of the city, and those concerned in 
the money corporations, were overwhelmed with 
dejection. They could hope for little safety in the 
courage or discipline of a militia, especially as they 
every hour dreaded an invasion from France, and 
an insurrection of the Roman catholics, and other 
friends to the expelled family. This therefore was 
■the moment for the advancement of the adven- 
turer’s enterprise. Had he marched up to the 
capital, he would undoubtedly havebeen joiuedby 
several secretly attached to his cause 5 but he de- 
termined to retreat once more to Scotland , and 
thus his scheme was defeated. In fact , he was but 
nominally the leader of his forces. His generals , 
the chiefs of Highland clans , were , from their 
education, ignorant and from thei r- independency , 
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obstinate. They each embraced peculiar systems, 
and begau to contend with each other for the pre- 
eminence ; so that, after violent disputes, they re- 
solved to inarch back. They effected their retreat 
to Carlisle without any loss ; and from thence 
crossed the rivers Eden and Solway, into Scotland . 
In this irruption, however, they preserved all the 
rules of war ; they desisted , in a great measure , 
from rapine; levied contributions; and, in the usual 
form , left a garrison in Carlisle in their retreat ; 
which, a short time after , to the number of four 
hundred, surrendered totheduke of Cumberland, 
prisoners at discretion. The pretender being 
returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glasgow ; from 
which city he exacted severe contributions. Ad- 
vancing to Stirling , he was joined by lord Lewis 
Gordon , at the head of some forces which had 
been assembled in his absence : other clans , to the 
number of two thousand, came in likewise ; Spain 
sent him some supplies of money ; and, in one or 
two skirmishes with the royalists., his generals came 
ofl'withvictory ;sothathisailairs once more seemed 
to wear an aspect of success. Being joined by John 
lord Drummond, he invested the castle of Stirling, 
commanded by general Blakcney ; but his forces , 
being unused to sieges , consumed much time to 
no purpose. General Hawley , who commanded 
a considerable body of forces near Edinburgh , 
undertook to raise the siege. He advanced toward 
the rebel army, and rendezvoused his whole force 
at Falkirk , while the rebels lay encamped at no 
great distance. After two days, mutually examin- 
ing each other s strength, the rebels, on theseven- 
teenth day of january , came on in full spirits to 
attack the king’s army. The pretender , who 
stood in the front line , gave the signal to fire; 
and the first volley served to put Hawley’s forces 
into confusion. The horse retreated with preci- 
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pitation, and fell in upon tlieir own infantry •, the 
rebels followed their blow ; and the greatest part 
of the royal army fled with the u tmost precipi tation . 
They retired in confusion to Edinburgh, leaving 
the field of battle , with part of their tents and ar- 
tillery, to the rebels. 

This was the end of all their triumphs ; a 
new scene of conduct was now going to open ; 
for the duke of Cumberland , at that time the fa- 
vourite of the English army, had put himself at the 
head of the troops at Edinburgh , which consisted 
of about fourteen thousand men. He resolved , 
therefore , to come to a battle as soon as possible ; 
and marched forward, while the young adventurer 
retired at his approach. The duke advanced to 
Aberdeen , where he was joined by the duke of 
Gordon, and some other lords attached to his fa- 
mily and cause. After having refreshed his troops 
there for some time, he renewed hismai'ch, and, 
in twelve days , came upon the banks of the deep 
and rapid river Spey. This was a > r» , ' 

place where the rebels might have '*' 1 ' 
disputed his passage ; but they seemed now totally 
void of all council and subordination, without 
conduct, and without expectation. The duke still 
proceeded in his pursuit; and,atlength,hadadvice 
that the enemy had advanced fromlnverness to the 
plain ol Culloden , which was about nine miles 
distant, and there intended to give him battle. On 
this plain the Highlanders were drawn . .. _ 

up in order of battle, to the number oi Apnl l5 ' 
eight thousand men, in thirteen divisions, supplied 
with some pieces of artillery. The battle began 
about one in the afternoon : the cannon of the 
king’s army did dreadful execution among the 
enemy, while theirs, beingbutill served, was inef- 
fectual. One of the great errors in all the preten- 
der s warlike measures, was his subjecting undis- 
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ci plined troops to the forms ofartful war, and thus 
repressing their native ferocity, from which alone 
he could hope for success. After they had stood 
the English fire for some time, they, at length, be- 
came impatient for close engagement ; and about 
five hundred of them attacked the English left 
wing with their .accustomed fierceness. The first 
line being disordered by this onset, two battalions 
advanced to support it, and galled the enemy by a 
terrible and close discharge. At the same time the 
dragoons under Hawley, and the Argyllshire mi- 
litia , pulling down a park-wall that guarded the 
enemy’s flank, and which the rebels had left but 
feebly defended , fell in among them, sword in 
hand, with gi’cat slaughter. In less than thirty mi- 
nutes they were totally routed, and the field co- 
vered with their wounded and slain, tothenumber 
of above three thousand men. Civil war is in itself 
terrible, but still more so when heightened by 
cruelty. How guilty soever men may be, it is ever 
the business of a soldier to remember, that he is 
only to fight an enemy that opposes him , and to 
spare the suppliant. This victory was in every re- 
spect complete ; and humanity to the conquered 
would even have made it glorious. The con- 
querors often refused mercy to wretches who 
were defenceless or wounded ; and soldiers were 
seen to anticipate the base employment of the 
executioner. 

Thus sunk all the hopes and ambition of the 
young adventurer 5 one short hour deprived him 
of imaginary thrones and sceptres, and reduced 
him from a nominal king to a distressed forlorn 
outcast, shunned by all mankind , except such as 
sought to take his life. To the goodnatured, sub- 
sequent distress often atones for former guilt ; and 
while reason would repress humanity , yet our 
hearts plead in favour of the wretched. The duke. 
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immediately after the decisive, action at Culloden, 
ordered six and thirty deserters to be executed ^ 
the conquerors spread terror wherever they came; 
and , after a short time , the whole country round 
was one scene of slaughter , desolation , and 
plunder .: justice seemed forgotten, and vengeance 
assumed the name. 

In the mean time, the unhappy fugitive adven- 
turer wandered from mountain to mounlain , a 
wretched spectator of all these horrors , the result 
ofhis ill-guided ambition. He now underwent a 
similarity of adventures with Charles II, after the 
defeat at Worcester. He sometimes found re- 
fuge in caves and cottages without attendants, and 
exposed to the mercy of peasants, who could pity 
but not support him. Sometimes he lay in forests, 
with one or two companions ofhis distress, con- 
tinually pursued by the troops of the conqueror , 
as there was thirty thousand pounds bid for his 
head. Sheridan, an Irish adventurer, was he 
who kept most faithfully by him, and inspiredhim 
with courage to support such incredible hardships. 
He was obliged to trust his life to the fidelity of 
above fifty individuals. One day, having walked 
from morning till night , pressed by hunger , and 
W'orn with fatigue , he ventnred to enter a house, 
the owner of which he well knew was attached to 
the opposite party : The son of your king, said he, 
entering, comes to beg clothes and a bit of bread . 
1 know your present attachment to my adversa- 
ries , but I believe you have sufficient honour not 
to abuse my confidence , or to take the advantage 
of my misfortunes. Take these rags that have for 
some time been my only covering , and keep them. 
You may , probably , restore them to me one day 
■when seated on the throne of the lings of Great 
Britain. His host was touched with his distresses, 
assisted him as far as he was able , and never di- 
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vulged his secret. In this manner he wandered 
among the frightful wilds of Glengary, for nearly 
six months, often hemmed round by his pursuers, 
but still finding some expedient to save himself 
from captivity and death. At length a privateer 
of St.-Malo, hired by his adherents, arrived at 
Lochnanach, on which he embarked, and arrived 
in France in safety. 

' While theprince thus led a wandering and soli- 
tary life, the scaffolds and the gibbets were bathed 
with the blood of his adherents. Seventeen offi- 
cers of the rebel army w r ere executed at Kenning- 
ton-common , in the neighbourhood of London, 
whose constancy in death gained more proselytes 
to their cause than perhaps their victories could 
have done. Nine were executed in the same 
manner at Carlisle ; six at Brumpton ; seven at 
Penrith, and eleven at York. A few obtained 
pardons; and a considerable number were trans- 
ported to the plantations. The earls of Kilmar- 
nock and Cromartie, with the lord Balmerino , v 
were tried by their peers , and found guilty. 
Cromartie was pardoned ; the other two were 
beheaded on Tower-hill. Kilmarnock, either 
from conviction , or from the hope of a pardon , 
owned his crime, and declared his repentance of 
it. On the other hand, Balmerino, who had from 
his youth up been bred to arms , died in a more 
daring manner. i When his fellow-sufferer, as 
commanded , bid God bless king George, Balme- 
rino still held fast to his principles, and cried out, 
God bless king James, and suffered with the ut- 
most intrepidity. Lord Lovat, and Mr. Radcliff, 
the titular earl of Derwentwater , suffered the 
same fate with equal resolution. Thus ended a 
rebellion, dictated by youth and presumption, and 
conducted without art or resolution. Tlie family 

-of the Stuarts found fortune become more averse 
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at every new solicitation of her favour. Let pri- 
vate men, who complain of the miseries of this 
life , only turn to the vicissitudes in that family, 
and learn to bless God, and be happy. 

LETTER LX I. 

» 

A rebellion quelled , and mercy shown to the 
delinquents, ever strengthens the reigning cause. 
How it might have been in the present instance, 
I will not pretend to determine ; whether too 
much rigour might have been exerted upon the 
conquered, posterity must determine : actions of 
this hind are too near our own times to be either 
judged of or talked of with freedom. Immediately 
after the rebellion was suppressed, the legislature 
undertook to establish several regulations in Scot- 
land , which Were equally conducive to the happi- 
ness of the people there, and the tranquillity of 
the united kingdom. The Highlanders , who had, 
till this time, continued to wear the old military- 
dress of the Romans, and who always went armed, 
were now reformed. Their habits were , by act 
of parliament, reduced to the modern modes; 
the obedience they were under to their chiefs was 
abolished ; and the lowest subject of that part of 
the kingdom was granted a participation of British 
freedom. 

But , whatever tranquillity might have been 
restored by these means at home, the flames of 
war still continued to rage upon the continent 
with their accustomed violence. ,The French 
wentforward with rapid success , having reduced 
almost the whole Netherlands to their obedience. 
In vain the Dutch negotiated , supplicated , and 
evaded war ; they saw themselves stripped of all 
those strong towns which defended their domi- 
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• uions from invasion ; and they now lay , almost 
; defenceless , ready to receive terms from their 
•conquerors. The Dutch , at this time, were very 
different from their forefathers, the brave assertors 
of liberty, in the beginning of the republic ; the 
individuals of the state were now rich, while their 
government was poor; they had lost, in a spirit 
of traffic and luxury, all their generosity of senti- 
ment , and desire of independence ; they only 
sought riches , regardless of public virtue. They 
were divided in their councils between two fac- 
tions which now subsisted , namely, that which 
declared fora stadtholder, and that which , with 
\ attachments to France, opposed his election. The 
prevalence of either side was almost equally fatal 
to liberty : if a stadtholder were elected , they 
then saw their constitution altered from a republic 
to a kind of limited monarchy; if the opposite 
party prevailed , they were to feel the weight of 
a confirmed aristocracy , confirmed by French 
power, and crouching under its authority. Of the 
two evils they chose the former ; the people , in 
several towns , inflamed almost to tumult and 
sedition , compelled their magistrates to declare 
for the prince of Orange as stadtholder , captain- 
general, and admiral of the Uni ted Provinces. The 
vigorous consequences of this resolution imme- 
diately appeared ; all commerce with the French 
was prohibited ; the Dutch army was augmented ; 
and orders were issued to commence hostilities 
against the French by sea and land. 

Thus we see this war diffused throughout the 
whole system of Europe y in some measure re- 
sembling a disorder , the symptoms of which, at 
different times , appear in different parts of the 
body , remitting and raging by turns. At the 
Commencement of the war , we have seen the 
queen of Hungary upon the point of losing all her 
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possessions. Soon after we saw the unfortunate 
duke of Bavaria, who had been chosen emperor 
by the name of Charles VII, banished from his 
throne , stripped of his hereditary dukedom , and 
shrinking from surrounding dangers. \V e have 
seen the duke of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, 
changing that side which some years before he had 
espoused , and joining with Austria and England 
against the ambitious designs of France; while 
Italy still felt all the terrors of war , or rather saw 
foreigners contending with each other for her 
dominions; the French and Spaniards on one side, 
the Imperialists and the king of Sardinia on the 
other. Thus Italy, that once gave laws to the 
world, now saw the troops of Germany and Spain, 
by turns , enter into her territories ; and , after 
various combats, she, at last, saw the Imperialists 
become masters. The Spaniards and French lost 
the most nourishing armies , notwithstanding the 
excellent conduct of the prince of Conti their 
general ; and , at last , after a bloody victory 
obtained over the Spaniards at St. Lazaro , the 
beautiful city of Genoa , which had sided with 
Spain, was obliged to submit to the conquerors , 
to suffer some indignitiesimposed upon them, and 
to pay a most severe contribution. 

The city of Genoa had for ages before main- 
tained its own laws, and boasted of liberty. Beside 
its inner wall , it had another formed by a chain 
of rocks of more than two leagues extent ; but 
both being built in those times when modern forti- 
fication was yet unknown, it was not thought, by 
its senate, capable of making a proper resistance. 
Upon submitting , the unhappy Italians too soon 
found that no mercy was to be expected from the 
court of Vienna, who had ever patronised oppres- 
sion. More than a million sterling was demanded 
for a contribution ; a lax , the payment of which 
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must have utterly ruined the city. The magis- 
trates did all in their power to pay the exorbitant 
sum demanded*, and the German troops exercised 
every inhumanity in exacting it. The conquerors 
lived upon the people, and treated them with an 
insolence which was natural to them as con- 
querors , and as Germans. The Genoese were, 
at length, reduced to despair , and were resolved 
to make a last efl'ort for the recovery of their 
liberty and independence. The Austrians took 
the cannon of the city, in order to transport them 
to Provence, where their arms had already pene- 
trated. The Genoese themselves were obliged to 
draw those cannons, which they had once consi- 
dered as the defence and ornament of their citadel. 
It was on this occasion that an Austrian officer 
struck one of the citizens, who had been employed 
in this laborious task. This blow served to ani- 
mate the people with their former spirit of free- 
dom. They took up arms in every quarter of the 
town, and surprised some battalions of the Aus- 
trians, surrounded others, and cut them in pieces. 
The senate, uncertain how to proceed , neither 
encouraged nor stopped the citizens , who drove 
the Austrians entirely out , and then appointed 
commanders , and guarded the walls with the ut- 
most regularity. 

This revolution in a little city, the transactions 
of which have filled whole folios of history, should 
not be passed over without remark : though no 
longer capable of maintaining its liberties amid 
the shock of the enormous powers of Europe, yet 
still we find it possessed of its ancient spirit $ only 
to lose it , however , by the prevailing power of 
the senate, which established their aristocracy on 
the necks of the citizens , as before. 

In this manner we see victory and miscarriage 
mutually declaring for either ; all sides growing 
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more feeble, and none acquiring any real recom- 
pense for the losses sustained. Thus, j r\ „ 
about this time, the English made an" ‘ ' ‘ 

unsuccessful expedition into France , in order to 
attack port l’Orient, in which they came oil' with- 
out any honour. The French gained a considerable 
victory at Raucoux , in Flanders, over the allies , 
although it procured them no real advantage; 
and it cost them a greater number of lives than 
those whom they obliged to retire. The Dutch , 
in this general conflict, seemed the greatest losers. 
A victory gained over the allies atLawfeldt served 
to reduce them to a still greater degree of distrust 
in their generals than they had hitherto shown ; 
but the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom, the strongest 
fortification of Dutch Brabant , and which put the 
French in possession of the whole navigation of 
the Scheldt , threw them almost into despair. 
But these victories in favour of France were coun- 
terbalanced with almost equal disappointments. 
In Italy, the French general, marshal Belle-Isle’s 
brother, at the head of thirty-four thousand men, 
attempted to penetrate into Piedmont ; but his 
troops were put to the rout, and he himself slain. 
The French king equipped an unsuccessful arma- 
ment for the recovery of Cape Breton ; and , not 
discouraged by this failure , fitted out tw T o squa- 
drons , one to make a descent upon the British 
colonies in America, and the other to assist the 
operations in the East Indies. These , however , 
were attacked by Anson and Warren,^ 
and nine of their ships were taken. 

Soon after this , commodore Fox, with six ships 
of war, took above forty French ships laden from 
St. Domingo ; and this loss was soon after followed 
by another defeat, which the French fleet sus- 
tained from admiral Hawke, in which seven ships 
of the line and several frigates were taken. 
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This variety of success served to make all the 
powers at war heartily desirous of peace. The 
states-general had, for some years, endeavoured 
to stop the progress of a war, in which they could 
gain no advantages, and had all to lose. Tlie king 
of France was sensible, that, after conquest, was 
the most advantageous opportunity of proposing 
terms ol peace ; and even expressed his desire of 
general tranquillity, in a personal conversation, 
with Sir John Ligonier who had been made pri- 
soner in the last victory obtained by the French at 
Lawfeldt. The bad success of his admirals at sea , 
his generals’ misfortunes in Italy, the frequent 
bankruptcies of bis subjects, the election of a 
stadtholder in Holland, who opposed his interests^ 
his views in Germany entirely frustrated by the 
elevation of the duke of Tuscany to rule the 
empire ; all these contributed to make him weary 
of the war. An accommodation was therefore 
resolved upon ; and the contending powers agreed 
to come to a congress at Aix-la-Chapelle , where 
the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robinson 
assisted as plenipotentiaries from the king of Great 
Britain. This treaty, which takes its name from 
that city , was concluded on the seventh day of 
October; a lasting instance of precipitate counsels 
and English humility. By this it was agreed, that 
all prisoners , on each side , should be mutually 
restored , and all conquests given up : that the 
duchies of Parma , Placentia , and Guastalla , 
should be ceded to don Philip , heir-apparent to 
the Spanish throne , and his heirs ; but in case 
of his succeeding to the crown of Spain , that then 
these dominions should revert to the house of 
Austria : that the fortifications of Dunkirk to the 
sea should be demolished ; that the ship annually 
6ent with slaves to the coast of Spain should have 
this privilege continued for four years : that the 
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king of Prussia should be secured inthe possession 
of Silesia , which he had conquered; and that the 
queen of Hungary should be secured in her patri- 
monial dominions. But one article of the peace 
was more displeasing and afflictive to the English 
than all the rest : for it was agreed, that they should 
give two persons of rank and distinction to France 
as hostages , until restitution should be made of 
all the conquests which England possessed of the 
enemy, either in the East or West Indies. This 
was a mortifying stipulation ; but there was no 
mention made of the searching English ships in 
the American seas , upon which the war originally 
began. The treaty of Utrecht had long been a 
subject of reproach to those by whom it was 
negotiated; but, with all its faults , the treaty 
that was just concluded was far more despicable 
and erroneous. The honour of the nation was 
forgotten: its interests left undetermined. Yet 
such was the strange infatuation of the multitude, 
that the treaty of Utrecht was held in universal 
contempt, and this was extolled with the highest 
strain of panegyric. The truth is , the people 
were wearied with repeated disgraces, and only 
expected an accumulation of misfortunes by con- 
tinuing the war. The ministers and their emis- 
saries, about this period, had theart of persuading 
men to what they thought proper, and represented 
the circumstances of the nation as flourishing , 
though the public was groaning beneath an im- 
mense load of debt, and though all measures 
were guided by an ignorant and unconstitutional 
faction. 
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This peace might, in every respect, be termed 
only a temporary cessation from general hostili- 
ties ; though the war between England and 
France had actually subsided in Europe , yet in. 
the East and West Indies they sfill carried on 
hostile operations, both sides equally culpable, yet- 
each complaining of the infraction. 

In the mean time , as Europe enjoyed a tempo- 
rary tranquillity, the people of England expected, 
and the government promised them, a restitution 
of those blessings which had been taken from them 
by a long and obstinate war. A magnificent fire- 
work was played oft' upon this occasion , which , 
though a useless and vain expense, served to 
amuse the populace , and render them more con- 
tented with the late precarious treaty. 

The ministry also showed some desire to promote 
the commerce of the kingdom; and, for this pur- 
pose , a bill was passed for encouraging a British 
herring fishery, under proper regulations. From 
such a scheme carried into execution , great ad- 
vantages were expected to accrue : the Dutch , 
who had long enjoyed the sole profits arising from 
it , considered the sea as a mine of inexhaustible 
wealth. However, experience has shown, that 
the English were either incapable of turning this 
fishery to the same advantage, or that their com- 
pany was not established with the most strict eco- 
nomy. Private persons have often been found to 
make fortunes by this fishery ; but the company 
have found themselves considerable losers. 

A scheme, which by many was thought still 
. , more advantageous to the nation , 
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been discharged the army or navy to become mem- 
bers of a new colony in North-America , called 
Nova Scotia. To this retreat, it w r as thought, 
the waste of an exuberant nation might well be 
drained off; and here those free spirits might be 
kept employed, who, if suffered to remain at 
home, would only prey upon the community. 
This was a cold climate, and a barren soil, where 
the English kept a fort , and a small garrison ,• 
rather to intimidate the neighbouring French, and 
repress their encroachments, than to derive any 
advantages from the improvements of trade , or 
the cultivation of the country. It was here that 
a scheme was laid for the foundation of a new 
colony, which might improve the fishery .upon 
that coast, and become a new source of wealth to 
the mother country. Thus did the nation ex- 
change her hardy and veteran troops for the expec- 
tation of precarious wealth. Every colony taken 
from the parent country serves to lessen its 
strength; and all the wealth imported into it, 
after it has become moderately rich , being 
only used as the instrument of luxury, instead of 
invigorating the nation , tends to render it more 
effeminate. 

However, it was advertised by authority , that 
all proper encouragement would be given to such 
officers and private men, who, being discharged 
from the service of the government should be 
willing to settle in Nova Scotia. Fifty acres of 
land were granted to every private soldier or 
seaman , free from taxes for ten years , and then 
to pay only one shilling a year. Beside these fifty; 
ten acres more were to be granted to every indi- 
vidual of which each family should consist. Every 
officer, under the rank of ensign , was to have 
fourscore acres ; ensigns were to have two hun- 
dred, lieutenants three, captains four , and those 
u. 8 
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above that rank six. Such offers failed not to 
induce numbers to try their fortunes on that deso- 
late coast : and in a little time about four thousand 
adventurers, with their families, were carried 
thither ; a town named Halifax was built 5 and the 
colonists left to glean a scanty subsistence from 
an ungrateful soil. For a long time , notwith- 
standing all the encouragement this colony 
received from the government , the inhabitants 
cleared but a very small part of the woods 
with which the face of the country is covered. 
Agriculture was quite forgotten-, and tliesettlement 
entirely subsisted by the sums expended by the 
army and navy stationed in that part of the western 
world. 

Here, however, those voluntary outcasts oftheir 
country expected to live, though hardly, yet at 
least seeurely; but in this they found j n , 
themselves disappointed. The In- ' ' *7 * ' 

dians, a savage and fierce people, from the first 
looked upon these settlements of the English as 
an encroachment upon their own liberties ; and 
the French, who were equally jealous, fomented 
these suspicions. Commissaries were, therefore , 
appointed to meet at Paris , and compromise these 
disputes; but these conferences were rendered 
abortive by mutual cavillings , and all the arts of 
evasion. 

In the mean time, Mr. Pelham, who chiefly con- 
ducted the business of the state, and was esteemed 
a man of candour and capacity, laid a scheme for 
lightening the immense load of debt that was laid 
upon the nation. His plan Was to lessen the na- 
tional incumbranceby lowering theinterest which 
had been promised upon the first raising the 
supply, or obliging the lenders to receive the sums 
originally granted. Those who were proprietors 
of stocks, and received, for the use of their money. 
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four per cent, were, by royal authority , ordered 
to subscribe their names, signifying their consent 
to accept of three pounds ten shillings per cent, a 
year after , and three per cent, only about six 
years after their thus subscribing •, and, in case of 
a refusal , tliat the government would pay off the 
principal. 

This scheme was attended with the desired 
effect; though it, in some measure, was a force 
upon the lender, who had originally granted his 
money upon different terms , yet it was salutary 
to the nation; and , as Machiavel has it, political 
injustice is sometimes allowable, in order to secure 
national benefits. Beside this salutary measure, 
others were pursued by the minister at the helm 
with equal success. The importation of iron from 
America was allowed, and the trade to Africa laid 
open to the whole nation , but, at the same time, 
to be superintended by the board of trade and 
plantation. 

But all the advantages the nation reaped from 
these salutary measures were not sufficient to 
counterbalance the stroke which liberty received 
(as some are of opinion) by an unusual stretch of 
the privileges of the house of commons. As this 
is a point which deserves the strictest attention , 
permit me to trace it to its source. The city of 
Westminster had long been represented by mem- 
bers who were nominated , in some measure , by 
the ministry. Lord Trentham , having vacated 
his seat in the house by accepting a placeunder thp 
crown, again declared himself a candidate; but 
met with violent opposition. It was objected to 
him by some, that he had been uncommonly 
active in introducing some French strollers, who 
had come over to exhibit plays upon the suppressi on 
of our own. This accusation, whether true or 
false, excited numbers against him, who styled 
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themselves the independent electors oj f f^ estminster , 
;md named Sir George Vandeput, a private gentle- 
man , as his competitor. The-opposition resolved 
to support their candidate at their own expense. 
They accordingly opened houses ofentertainment, 
solicited votes , and propagated abuse as usual. At 
length, the poll being closed, the majority ap- 
peared in favour of lord Trentham. A scrutiny 
was demanded by the other side; it was protracted 
by the obstinacy of both parties : but this also 
turning out in favour of lord Trentham , the inde- 
pendent electors peti tioned the house, complaining 
of an undue election, and of partiality and injus- 
tice of the high bailiff of Westminster, who took 
the poll. To this petition the house paid little 
regard, but proceeded to examine the high bailiff 
as to the causes that had so long protracted the 
election , who laid the blame upon Mr. Crowle , 
who had acted as counsel for the petitioners, as 
also on the honourable Alexander Murray, and 
one Gibson, an upholsterer. These three persons 
were therefore brought to the bar of the house. 
Crowle and Gibsou , after having asked pardon 
upon their knees , and being reprimanded by the 
house, were dismissed. Murray was first admitted 
to bail: but, after some witnessesliad deposed that 
he had headed a mob to intimidate the voters, it 
was voted that he should be committed a close 
prisoner to Newgate; and, to invigorate their 
measures, that he should receive this sentence at 
the bar of the house on his knees. He accordingly 
appeared; but, being directed by the speaker to 
kneel , refused to comply. This refusal threw the 
whole house into commotion; and it was ordered 
that he should be committed close prisoner to 
Newgate, debarred the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
and that no person should have access to him with- 
out permission of the house. This imprisonmenthe 
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underwent, sensible by the constitution it would 
continue no longer than while they continued to 
sit; and, at the close of the session , he was con- 
ducted from prison to his own house, amid the 
acclamations of the people. He now was thought 
by many entirely free from all farther persecu- 
tion : but in this they were mistaken; for, at 
the opening of the ensuing session, a motion was 
made, that Mr. Murray should be again committed 
close prisoner to the Tower. Hitherto it was sup- 
posed by several, that the house of commons had 
acted with a spirit of resentment; now it was 
thought that they made an attempt at extending 
their privileges. Though the delinquent, a person 
of no great consequence in himself, had taken the 
prudent precaution of retiring from their resent- 
ment, yet several of the people saw that the 
house considered itself rather as a body distinct 
from the people than the guardians of the people ; 
and , instead of maintaining the liberties of the 
subject in general, had attempted to increase their 
own. Some thought they saw in this measure 
the seeds of future aristocracy; that the house of 
commons constituted themselves judges of their 
own privileges ; and that the liberty of every indi- 
v idual in society was at the disposal of a body who 
professed acting chiefly for their own honour. 

However this may be, another measure was 
soon after taken, which, in reality, made dis- 
tinctions among the people, and laid an unpass- 
able line between the rich and poor. This was 
an act for the better preventing clandestine mar- 
riages, and for the more public solemnization of 
that ceremony. The grievance complained of , 
and which this law was to redress, was, that the 
sons and daughters of opulent families were often 
seduced into marriage , before they had acquired 
sufficient experience in life to be sensible of the 
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disparity of fortune in the match. This statute 
therefore enacted , that the bans of marriage 
should be regularly published three successive 
Sundays, in the church of the parish where both 
parties had resided for one month at least before 
the ceremony ; that a marriage which wa6 so- 
lemnized without this previous publication , ora 
licence obtained from the bisli op’s court, should 
be void , and the person who solemnized it should 
be transported for seven years. This act was , at 
that time , thought replete with consequences in- 
jurious to society : and experience has manifested 
some of them : villains have gone about deceiving 
ignorant women , under a pretence of marriage , 
and then have left them without redress. The 
poor were thus rendered utterly incapable of 
making alliances with the rich ; and the wealth 
of the nation has thus been more liable to ac- 
cumulation in opulent families. It has been 
thought to impede that ardour which impels 
many to marry, and to clog a ceremony of the 
mostinfinite advantage to society , with procrasti- 
nation and delay. Some have affirmed , that de- 
baucheries and lewdness have become more 
frequent since the enacting this law ; and it is 
believed that the numbers of the people are upon 
the decline. 

This session of parliament was also distin- 
guished by another act equally unpopular , and , 
perhaps , equally injurious to the religion of the 
community. This was a law for naturalizing the 
Jews. The ministers boldly affirmed , that such 
a law would greatly contribute to the advantage 
of the nation ; that it would increase the credit 
and commerce of the kingdom , and set a laudable 
example of political toleration. Matty others , 
however, were of very different sentiments : they 
saw that greater favour was shown by this bill to 
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Jews, than to some other sects professing the 
Christian religion ; that an introduction of this 
people into the kingdom would disgrace the cha- 
racter of the nation , and cool the zeal of the 
natives, already too lukewarm. However, not- 
withstanding all opposition , this bill was passed 
into a law; nor was it till the ensuing session of 
parliament, that it was thought necessary to be 
repealed. 

An act , equally unpopular with the two former, 
was now also passed , which contained regulations 
for the better preserving the game. By this none 
but men already possessed of a stated fortune had 
a privilege of carrying a gun, or destroying game, 
though even upon the ground which he himself 
rented. This totally damped all that martial 
spirit among the lower orders of mankind, by 
preventing their handling those arms which might 
one day be necessary to defend their country , and 
giving the rich the sole enjoyment of a pleasure , 
which , before, had been considered as the com- 
mon privilege of humanity. Such were the laws 
passed this session ; through all which a spirit of 

. 1756. 

fearing oppression from the throne , or an in- 
fringement of their own liberties , now began to 
lean heavy upon the poor , and to consider the 
interests of that useful part of society as entirely 
distinct from their own. They never omitted, 
however, their usual addresses to the throne ; and 
this session was remarkable for an address of 
thanks to his majesty , for maintaining and ren- 
dering permanent the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope , at a time when war was kindling in almost 
every quarter of the world. 


aristocracy was discerned by some.^ p 
The body of the rich , no longer 
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If we seek for the origin of the war which now 
began to threaten universal devastation , we shall 
find it kindling up in several countries, both of 
Europe , America , and Asia , at one and the same 
time. Most other national contests have arisen 
from some one principal cause ; but this war seems 
to have been produced by the concurrence of 
several; or it may be considered as the conti- 
nuance of the late war , which had not been ef- 
fectually extinguished by the defective treaty of 
Aix-la-Cliapelle. 

In Asia , upon the coast of Malabar , the Eng- 
lish and French had never ceased hostilities. The 
claims of Prussia and Austria , upon the territories 
o 1 ' Silesia , had never been thoroughly adjusted. 
The limits of Nova Scotia , inhabited by the Eng- 
lish , and bordered upon by the French , were 
never precisely determined; and, southward, the 
boundaries of Arcadia , an extensive country be- 
longing to the French , and bordering upon Vir- 
ginia , were equally left uncertain. Negotiations 
had long been carried on to determine these dif- 
ferences; but what could reason do in determining 
disputes in which there were no certain principles 
to be guided by ? The limits of these countries 
had never been settled ; for they were , before this 
time , thought too remote or too insignificant to 
employ much attention : and it was not probable, 
that powers, who had no other right to the coun- 
tries in dispute but that of invasion , would have 
equity enough t© agree upon sharing the spoil. 

The right which any of the contending powers 
pretended to , might , in the eye of reason , be 
thought very controvertible ; but the convenience, 
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wliicli either party was to derive from the enjoy- 
ment of their peculiar claims, was not so uncertain . 
As the dissensions seemed to begin in North -Ame? 
rica , we must turn to that country to consider 
their rise. The French had been the first culti- 
vators of Nova Scotia , and , by great industry and 
long perseverance , rendered that soil , naturally 
barren , somewhat more fertile and capable of 
sustaining nature with very little assistance from 
Europe. This country , however , had frequently 
changed masters , until the English were acknow- 
ledged as the rightful possessors by the treaty of 
Utrecht. The possession of this country , in any 
other nation, would expose our colonies to per- 
petual invasion , and assist them in acquiring a 
superiority in commerce , and the northern 
fisheries. It has been already observed, that we 
had an infant colony upon that coast, which was 
chiefly supported by royal bounty , and struggled 
with all the disadvantages of the severe climate 
and the ungrateful soil. But it had an obstniction 
to its growth still more formidable than either. 
The French , who had been long settled in the 
back parts of the country , continually spirited up 
the Indians to repel the new comers 5 so that some 
of them were actually murdered , or sold to the 
French at Louisburg. These violations were com- 
plained of, and complaint produced recrimination : 
so that the two powers of France and England 
were negotiating with , accusing and destroying 
each other all at one time. 

Now also began to be observed another source 
of dispute , which promised as much uneasiness 
as the former. The French , pretending first to 
have discovered the mouth of the river Missisippi, 
claimed the whole adjacent country toward New 
Mexico on the cast, and quite to the Apalachian 
mountains on the west 5 and finding several Eng- 
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Jishmen who had settled beyond these mountains, 
both from motives of commerce , and invited by 
the natural beauties of the country , they drove 
them away , and built such forts as would com- 
mand the whole country around. It was now , 
therefore, seen, thar their intentions were to sur- 
round the English colonies , which lay along the 
shore, by taking possession of the internal parts of 
the country that lay on the back of our settlements; 
and being already possessed of the northern and 
southern shores, thus to inclose us on every side, 
and secure to themselves all the trade with the nati- 
ves of the country. The English, therefore, justly 
apprehended , that , if the French were able to 
unite their northern colonies, which were traded 
into by the river St. Lawrence, to their southern , 
which were accessible by the river Missisippi, 
they must, in time, become masters of the whole 
territory ; and , by having a wide country to in- 
crease in, would soon multiply, and become every 
year more dangerous. 

The government of England , having long com- 

{ dained of these encroachments , determined , at 
ength, to repel force by force, and to cut the knot 
of negotiation, which they could not untie. Or- 
ders were despatched to the governors of the pro- 
vinces to unite into a confederacy for their mutual 
security ; and , if possible , to bring the Indians 
over to their cause. The Indians were a fierce , 
savagepeople, unacquainte dvvith the arts of peace, 
and from infancy trained to the practice of war. 
It had long been the method of the English to cul- 
tivate their friendship in times of danger , but to 
slight their alliance in circumstances of tranquil- 
lity : this , in some measure , served to alienate 
their affections from our government ; but the 
fraud and avarice of our merchants , particularly 
of that called the Ohio Company , who sold them 
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bad merchandises , and treated them with equal 
insolence and perfidy, served to confirm their 
aversion. Besides , there was something in the 
disposition of the French settlers in these regions 
more similar to theirs ; the French , like the na- 
tives , were hardy, enterprising , and poor ; they 
naturally, therefore, joined with those allies, from 
the conquering of whom they could expect no 
plunder ; and declared against the English colo- 
nists, who were rich , frugal, and laborious, and 
whose spoils they consequently were the more 
desirous to share. 

Thus then the English had not only the French, 
but almost the whole body of the Indian nations 
to oppose ; yet this confederacy against them did 
not give a greater union to the different provinces, 
whose interest it was to oppose. Some of the pro- 
vinces , who , from their situation , had little to 
fear from the enemy, or little advantages to expect 
from victory, declined furnishing their share of 
the supplies ; the governorsof someother colonies, 
who had been men of broken fortunes , and had 
come from their native country to retrieve them 
by acts of rapacity and oppression here , were so 
much dreaded or hated, that they lost all inlluencc 
in inspiring the colonists with a proper spirit of 
defence. The ministry, however, at home, began 
to exert itself for their defence, and their measures, 
were hastened by hostilities already commenced; 
there having been , for some time , a skirmishing 
between general Lawrence to the north , and co- 
lonel Washington to the south, with parties of the 
French , in which the latter were victorious. It 
would be tedious , as well as uninforming , to 
relate all the preparations that now began to be 
made by either parly ; or to load this account 
with barbarous names and unimportant marches; 
or to recount the alternate victories and defeats of 
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either side: be it sufficient to observe, that they 
seemed, in some measure, to have imbibed a fero- 
cityof mannersfrom the savage people with whom 
they fought, and exercised various cruelties, either 
from a spirit of reprisal or cruelty. 

Four operations were undertaken by the Eng- 
lish at the same time : one com- 
manded by colonel Monckton , to 
drive the French from the encroachments they 
had made upon the province of Nova Scotia ; 
another , on the south , against Crown Point , 
under the command of general Johnson; a third , 
commanded by general Shirley, against Niagara ; 
and a fourth , still farther to the south , against 
Du Quesne , under the conduct of general Brad- 
dock. In these respective expeditions, Monckton 
was successful; Johnson victorious, though with- 
out elfect ; Shirley was thought dilatory, and his 
expedition deferred to another season ; but the 
fortunes of Braddock are so extraordinary as to 
require a more ample detail. This general was 
recommended to this service by the duke of 
Cumberland , who was justly sensible of his cou- 
rage and knowledge in the art of war. These 
two advantages, however, which, upon other oc- 
casions , are thought the highest requisites of a 
general , were , in some measure , conducive to 
this commander’s overthrow. His courage made 
him obstinate ; and his skill in war was improper 
to be exerted in a country where there were no 
regular advances to be made , nor a marshalled 
enemy to encounter. This brave but unfortu- 
nate man set forward upon this expedition in 
june , and left fort Cumberland on the tenth , at 
the head of two thousand and two hundred men , 
directing his march to that part of the .country 
where colonel Washington had been defeated the 
year before. Upon his arrival there , he was in- 
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formed that the French at fortDuQuesne expected 

a reinforcement of five hundred men-, he there- 
fore resolved , with all haste , to advance , and 
attack them before they became too powerful bv 
this assistance. Leaving , therefore , colonel 
Dunbar , with eight hundred men to bring up 
the provisions , stores , and heavy baggage , as 
fast as the nature of the service would permit , 
he marched forward with the rest of his army 
through a country equally dangerous from its 
forests and savage inhabitants; a country where 
Europeans had never before attempted to pene- 
trate , wild , solitary, and hideous. Still , how- 
ever , he advanced with intrepidity through the 
deserts of Oswego , regardless of the enemy’s 
attempts, taking no care previously to explore the 
woods and thickets , as if the nearer he ap- 
proached the enemy, the less regardless he was 
of danger. At length , on the eighth of july, he 
encamped within ten miles of fort Du Quesne , 
which he intended to attack , and the next day 
he resumed his march, without so much as en- 
deavouring to get intelligence of an enemy he 
despised. With this confidence he was marching 
forward, hissoldierspromisinglhcmselvesaspeedv 
cessation from their harassing march , and all 
things seemed to promise success ; but upon a 
sudden his whole army was astonished by a ge- 
neral discharge of arms, from an unseen enemy, 
along the front and left Hank. It was now too 
late to think of retreating ; his troops had passed 
into the deGle, which the enemy had artfully 
permitted before they attempted to fire. His van- 
* guard therefore fell back, in consternation, upon 
the main body ; and the panic soon became 
general. The officers alone disdained to ily , 
while Braddoek himself, at their head , disco- 
vered the greatest intrepidity and the highest 
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imprudence : he never thought of retreating, but 
obstinately continued on the spot where he was , 
and gave orders to the few brave men who sur- 
rounded him to form according to the rules of 
war, and regularly advance against the enemy. 
An enthusiast to the discipline of the field, he 
desired to bring the spirit of a German campaign 
into the wilds of Niagara. In the mean time , his 
officers fell thick about him, while he still con- 
tinued to issue out orders with composure, though 
he had five horses shot under him , and though 
the whole body of his troops was fled. At length , 
receiving a musket-shot through the lungs, he 
dropped, and a total confusion ensued. All the 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage of the army , 
were left to the enemy $ the general’s cabinet of 
letters also shared the same fate. The loss of the 
English , in this unhappy surprise , amounted to 
seven hundred men $ and the remainder of the 
army , some time after, returned to Philadelphia. 
It was in this manner the expedition of general 
Braddock terminated, from which England had 
expected such advantages. In all actions that 
excite the applause and admiration of mankind, a 
part of their success is owing to conduct, and 
a part to fortune. Of the latter, Braddock was 
totally forsaken ; he was unsuccessful , and the 
ungrateful world are unwilling to grant him tho 
former. 

Thus unfortunate were the beginnings of this 
war , with regard to England ; it was resolved , 
therefore, that no measures were now to be pre- 
served with the French ; and orders were given 
to take their ships wherever found, though there 
was yet no formal declaration of war. With this 
order the naval commanders very readily and. 
willingly complied ; so that soon the English ports 
were filled with ships taken from the enemy, and 
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kept as an indemnification for those forts which 
the enemy had unjustly possessed themselves of in 
America. The French complained loudly against 
the injustice of this proceeding; they represented 
it to the rest of Europe, as a breach of that faith 
which should be observed among nations, as a 
piratical measure, disgraceful to the most savage 
people. Their memorials were answered by the 
English with some show of reason. However , 
it must be owned, that , as a declaration of war 
was a ceremony easily performed, it would have 
been more consistent with the honour of the mi- 
nistry to have pursued the usual methods of contest 
which had been long established in Europe. The 
truth is, the ministry were now divided between 
peace and war ; they saw the necessity of vigorous 
measures , but they were afraid to throw olF the 
mask of peace entirely. Henry Pelham, who had 
long guided at the helm of affairs with candour and 
capacity, had for some timebeen dead, and his place 
supplied by Sir Thomas Robinson, who, though a 
sensible minister, and a favourite of the king, was 
of no great weight in council , and , consequently, 
soon under a necessity of resigning, and Mr. Fox 
was put in his place. The administration was also 
new-formed in other respects, by the taking in of 
several other new members. Those who had long 
been in the ministry were, it is thought, for peace ; 
those, on the contrary, who were newly taken into 
the direction of affairs, expected to supplant their 
rivals by an opposite system , and were conse- 
quently for war. The leader of this parly, there- 
fore, warmly solicited for war, seconded by the 
justice of the cause, and the general voice of the 
people ; those who opposed him expected to effect 
by negotiation all that arms could achieve. "What- 
ever might have been the motives for protracting 
the declaration , the French seemed to convince 
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Europe of their moderation upon this attack , by 
neither declaring war nor making any reprisals. 
However, they threatened England with a for- 
midable invasion : several bodies of troops moved 
to the coasts adjacent to ours ; their ministers ex- 
claimed loudly in foreign courts; and such prepa- 
rations Were made , as showed a resolution of 
carrying the war into the heart of Great Britain. 
These preparations had the desired effect , filling 
the nation with consternation, turbulence, and 
clamour. The people saw themselves exposed , 
without arms , leaders , or discipline , while the 
ministry were timid, unpopular, and wavering. 
In this situation the Dutch were applied to for 
six thousand men , which , by treaty, they were 
to send England , in case of its being threatened 
with an invasion : which demand, however, b y 
affected delays, was put off so long, that the king, 
unwilling to come to an open rupture with the 
republic, desisted from it; for which they returned 
his majesty thanks. Such are the advantages Eng 4 - 
land is to expect from relying on assistance from 
any other quarter than its native strength and 
unanimity; and every day seems to convince us 
of the absurdity of political alliances, which are 
never observed, as wanting friendship to bind, or 
force to compel. 

In this timid situation the ministry were eager 
to catch at any assistance; a body, therefore, of 
Hessians and Hanoverians, amounting to about 
ten thousand, were brought over to protect about 
as many millions of Englishmen, who, with swords 
in their hands , were able to defend themselves ; 
but such was the vile complexion of this period , 
that the whole kingdom presented nothing but 
one picture of discontent , terror , and distrust. 
The ministry was execrated for having reduced 
the nation to such circumstances of disgrace, as 
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to be thought to stand in need of preservation 
from a few German mercenaries; but what eould 
be expected from such a ministry, who were 
possessed neither of the arts nor the integrity of 
government ? 

However, the French were by no means serious 
in this intended descent : their only design was . 
to draw off the attention of the English ministry 
from an expedition , which was actually going 
forward , against Minorca , an island in the Me- 
diterranean, which we had formerly taken from 
Spain , and had been secured to us by repeated 
treaties. But the ministry of England were too 
much infected with the more domestic terror to 
take sufficient precautions to guard this place , 
though they had early notice of the enemy’s inten- • 
tions. Instead , therefore , of sufficiently securing 
the island with a proper garrison , or of detaching 
a squadron, that, in all respects, should be superior 
to the French fleet in the Mediterranean, they 
only sent ten men of war upon this service, poorly 
manned and indifferently provided , under the 
command of admiral Byng, whose character in 
the navy was by no means established, with orders 
to reinforce the garrison of St. - Philip with one 
battalion from Gibraltar : this command , how- 
ever, the governor of that place thought it unsafe, 
to obey. 

The admiral sent Upon this service reinforced 
his fleet by a detachment of men at Gibraltar ; 
and , sailing toward Minorca , was joined in the 
way by another man of war , from whom he 
learned that Minorca was actually besieged , and 
the French fleet destined to support the operations 
by land. He soon knew the reality of this infor- 
mation, when, approaching the island, he saw the 
French banners displayed , and the batteries 
opened agafnst tbe castle of St. -Philip, upon 
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which was still displayed tlie English flag. The 
appearance of the French fleet , soon after , slill 
more strongly engaged his attention ; he drew up 
his ships in line of battle, and determined to act 
upon the defensive. Byng had been formerly 
thought eminent in naval operations, to which 
he was early bred ; but he had hitherto exhibited 
no proofs of courage. Men are generally most 
apt to pride themselves upon those talents for 
which they are most praised : and this was the 
case with this unfortunate commander ; he sacri- 
ficed his reputation for courage, to the hopes of 
being applauded for his conduct. The French 
fleet advanced; a part of the English fleet engaged ; 
the admiral still kept aloof, giving prudent reasons 
for his remissness in coming to action; till, at 
length, the French admiral, taking the advantage 
of the Englishman’s hesitation , sailed slowly away 
to join the van of his fleet, which had been already 
discomfited. The English, for a while , continued 
the pursuit ; but the opportunity of coming to a 
close engagement was now lost , and never pre- 
sented itself again. 

Byng was slill resolved to act with his usual cau- 
tion : he called a council of war , wherein it was 
represented, that lie was much inferior to the 
enemy in ships and men ; that the relief of Minorca 
was impracticable; and that it was most advisable 
to sail back to Gibraltar, which might require 
immediate protection. This representation was 
almostunanimously agreed to, and put accordingly 
in execution. His pusillanimous conduct , how- 
ever , soon reached his native country , where it 
excited almost a frensy of resentment. The mi- 
nistry were also thought to fan the flame. , which, 
served to turn the public eye from their own mis- 
conduct in sending so weak an armament. Byng , 
in the mean time , remained at Gibraltar, no way 
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suspecting the storm that was gathering at a dis- 
tance ; but talked and wrote even as if he expected 
the thanks of his king , and the applause of his 
countrymen : but he was soon awakened from this 
dream , by a letter from the ministry, giving him 
notice , that he was recalled ; and another, soon 
after, by which directions were given that he 
should be sent home under arrest. Upon his 
arrival in England , he was committed a close 
prisoner to Greenwich Hospital , and numberless 
arts used to inflame the populace against him. 
Long before his trial, several addresses were sent 
up from different counties , crying out for justice 
against the delinquent. The industry of his 
friends , however, was not remiss upon this oc- 
casion ; they expostulated with the multitude, and 
attempted to divert the whole of universal hatred 
upon the ministry, who, at worst , only deserved 
a share. But , soon after , the news of the sur- 
render of fort St. Philip to the French inflamed 
the people beyond all measure. This fortress had 
been reckoned , next to Gibraltar , the strongest 
in Europe , the works hav ing been planned by the 
celebrated Vauban •, and , both from the nature 
of the soil , which was one solid rock , and the 
peculiarity of the situation , it was thought almost 
impregnable. In order to make themselves masters 
of this important fortress , the French , under the 
command of the duke de Richelieu, landed near 
twenty thousand men , who by continual assault, 
and having gained an outwork , at last made them- 
selves masters of the place. The English governor, 
general Blakeney , however , had very honourable 
terms of capitulation , and marched out with all 
the ensigns of war. Yet, perhaps, in truth , the 
harder the conditions a garrison is obliged to 
accept , the more honourable it is to the comman- 
der, as they denote his extremity in being reduced 
to accept of them. 
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The English now saw themselves every where 
defeated; in America, their armies were cut in 
pieces; in Europe, their garrisons taken; the people 
trembling under the dread of an invasion; a few 
mercenaries brought in for their defence, who, in 
turn , became formidable to the natives ; all these 
circumstances concurred to exasperate the people: 
but there was no object on whom to wreak their 
vengeance , but the unhappy Byng , who , in a 
manner , was already voted to destruction. War 
was now proclaimed with the usual solemnity , 
though it was now but a denunciation after having 
struck the blow. The Hanoverians were sent 
back to their own country , and the preparations 
were made for trying admiral Byng in the usual 
form. On the twenty-eighth day of december , 
his trial began before a court-martial in the 
harbourof Portsmouth , where, after a scrutiny of 
several days , his judges came to a resolution , that 
he had not done his utmost , during the engage- 
ment , to destroy the enemy , Which it was his 
duty to have engaged. They, therefore , unani- 
mously were of opinion , that he fell under the 
twelfth article of war , which positively ordered 
death to any person, who, in the time of action , 
should withdraw , keep back , or not come into 
fight , or who should not do his utmost , through 
either motives of cowardice, negligence , or disaf- 
fection. He was, therefore, adjudged to be shot 
on board whatever ship the lords of the admiralty 
should please to direct; but hisjudges, at the same 
time , recommended him to mercy , as they could 
not tell the motives of his keeping aloof. By such 
a sentence they expected to have satisfied the 
national animosity against him , and yet to have 
screened themselves from the consciousness of 
severity. Whatever the government might wish 
to do is uncertain ; but the cry of vengeance was 
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too loud to be disregarded : his majesty therefore 
referred the sentence to the twelve judges , who 
were unanimously of opinion that the sentence 
was legal ; wherefore the king resolved that he 
should suffer the extremity of the law. Still , 
however , there was another attempt made to save 
him ; one of those who had been his judges at 
Portsmouth , and who was also a member of the 
house of commons , informed that assembly, that 
he, as well as some others, who had sat upon the 
admiral’s trial , desired to be released from the 
oath of secrecy imposed upon courts-martial , that 
they might disclose thegrounds on which sentence 
of death had passed upon admiral Byng, and 
perhaps discover such circumstances as might show 
the sentence to be improper. To this the house 
paid little regard ; but his majesty thought fit to 
respite the execution, till the scruples of the court- 
martial should be more clearly explained. A bill 
therefore passed the house of commons for releas- 
ing them from their oath ; but when it came to be 
debated among the lords , and after the members 
ol the court-martial were examined touching their 
reasons, the peers found no reason for passing the 
bill , and it was rejected. The admiral , being 
thus abandoned to his fate , resolved at least, by 
the bravery of his death, in some measure , to 
show the injustice of the imputation of his being a 
coward. He maintained to the last his natural 
serenity^ and, on the day fixed for his execution, 
when the boats belonging to the fleet, being 
manned and armed , attended the solemnity in 
the harbour, the admiral advanced from the cabin, 
where he had been imprisoned , to the deck , the 
place appointed for execution , with a composed 
step , and resolute countenance. He then deli- 
vered a paper, containing the following address : 
sJ few moments will now deliver me'Jrom virulent 
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persecution , and frustrate the malice of my enemies . 
Nor need I envy them a life subject to the sensa- 
tions my injuries , and the injustice done, me , must 
create. Persuaded I am , that justice will be done 
to my reputation hereafter. The manner and cause, 
of raising and keeping up the popular clamour and 
prejudice against me , will be seen through. I 
shall be considered as a victim , destined to divert 
the indignation and resentment of an injured and 
deluded people from the proper objects. My enemies 
themselves must now think me innocent. Happy 
for me , at this my last moment , that / know my 
own innocence , and am conscious that no part of 
my country's misfortunes can be owing to me l I 
heartily wish the shedding of my blood may contri- 
bute to the happiness and service of my country ; but 
I cannot resign my just claim to a faithful discharge 
of my duty, according to the best of my judgment , 
and the utmost exertion of my ability for his ma- 
jesty's honour , and my country's service. I am 
sorry that, my endeavours were not attended with 
more success , and that the armament under my 
command proved too weak to succeed in an expe- 
dition of such moment. Truth has prevailed over 
calumny and falsehood , and justice has wiped 
off the ignominious slain of my personal want oj 
courage , and the charge of disaff ection. My heart 
acquits me of these crimes ; but who can be pre- 
sumptuously sure of his own judgment ? If my 
crime is an error of judgment , or differing in my 
opinion from my judges ; and if yet, the error of 
judgment should be on their side , Crod forgive 
them , as I do! and may the distress oj their 
minds , and uneasiness of their consciences, which, 
in justice to me, they have represented , be relieved 
and subside , as my resentment has done l The 
supreme Judge sees all hearts and motives, and 
to him J must submit the justice of my cause. When 
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he had delivered these words , he came forward* 
and resolved to die with his face uncovered ; but 
his friends representing that his looks might pos- 
sibly intimidate the soldiers , and prevent their 
taking proper aim , he had his eyes bound with 
a handkerchief , and kneeling upon the deck, the 
signal was given for the soldiers to fire , and he 
dropped down dead in an instant. 

How far this unfortunate man was innocent or 
culpable cannot be easily discerned in a mist of 
opinions supported by the prejudices of faction : 
if he erred in point of judgment only, it might 
have been a proper cause for his dismission : but 
it would have been cruelty to condemn him for it. 
Those who pleaded with the greatest vehemence 
against him, appeared, however, to bring their 
arguments from the necessity there was of making 
some one commander an example, to give greater 
resolution to the rest , and from the good effects 
that seemed to attend his execution , by our re- 
peated successes after it. These , however , are 
such reasons as may silence , but not satisfy ; and 
it is to be hoped that no person will exultingly 
triumph in the end , where the means cannot be 
justified. 


LETTER LXIV. 

Europe has often been compared to one republic 
obeying one law, namely , that of nations ; and 
composed of provinces , each of which is pre- 
vented from becoming too great by the universal, 
jealousy of the rest. A quarrel , therefore, between 
any two of these is apt to involve the whole in 
war $ but, particularly, if the dispute happens to 
arise between those who are reckoned the leading 
powers in this assemblage of nations. A war begun 
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between France and England , for a desert and 
trackless wild in the remote parts of America , 
seemed now spreading fast through the whole 
world : and the appearance of their commotions 
revived all the ancientjealousies and claims among 
the rest. 

The French, at the breaking out of this new 
war , though they were successful in its com- 
mencement , were very sensible that they could 
not long hold their acquisitions against such a 
superiority as theEnglish were possessed of at sea, 
and the numberless resources they had of assisting 
their colonies with all the necessaries of war. 
Being therefore apprized , that a naval war must, 
in the end, turn out to their disadvantage, they 
made no scruple of declaring that they would re- 
venge the injuries they sustained in their colonies 
or by sea , upon the king of England’s territories 
in Germany, which they secretly hoped would be 
a motive to his complying with their demands , 
or dividing the English forces, or draining their 
finances with heavy subsidies , as they knew his 
affection for his native .country. In tliese hopes 
they were not much disappointed : the court of 
London immediately , to secure the electorate of 
Hanover, entered into a treaty with the empress 
of Russia , by which a body of fifty-five thousand 
men should be ready to act in the English service, 
in case Hanover should be invaded ; for w hich the 
Russianempress was to receive a hundred thousand 
pounds annually , to be paid in advance. 

His Prussian majesty had long considered him- 
self as the guardian of the interests of Germany, 
and was startled at this treaty. The monarch upon 
the throne was Frederick II , a prince adorned 
with all the arts of peace, and whom you have 
seen also acting as the most consummate general. 
He had learned to read men , by being himself 
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bred in the school of adversity ; and to love his 
subjects, by having experienced their attachment. 
He therefore took the first opportunity t6 declare, 
that he would not suffer any foreign troops to 
enter the empire, either as auxiliaries or principals. 
This consummate politician had , it seems , been 
already apprized of some secret negotiations be- 
tween the Austrians, whom he looked upon as 
concealed enemies, and the Russians, for entering 
his dominions, and stripping him of the province 
of Silesia , which had been conceded tohim in the 
last treaty of peace. His bri tannic majesty, whose 
fears for Hanover guided all his councils, now 
saw himself in the very situation he most dreaded, 
exposed to the resentment of France and Prussia, 
either of which could at once invade and overrun 
his electorate , while his Russian allies lay at too 
great a distance to assist him. However, all he 
wished was to keep the enemy out of Germany; and 
this theking of Prussia made a profession of doing 
as well as he. From the similitude of their inten- 
tions, therefore, these two monarchs ^ ^ 
were induced to unite their inte-^ ' ' '* 

rests; and as they both only desired the same thing, 
they came t6 an agreement to assist each other 
mutually, in keeping all foreign forces out of the 
empire. 

.From this alliance both powers hoped great 
advantages; the preserving the peace of Germany 
was the apparent good ; but each had other pecu- 
liar benefits in view. The king of Prussia knew 
the Austrians to be his enemies, and the Russians 
to be in league with them against him ; an alliance 
therefore, with the court of London kept hack the 
Russians, whom he dreaded, and gave him hopes 
of taking an ample satisfaction from Austria , 
whom he suspected. As for France, he counted 
upon it as a natural ally , which , from the long 
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and hereditary enmity with the Austrians, could 
not, by declaring against him , join them to whom 
it had such various reasons for political aversion. 
The elector of Hanover , on the other hand , had 
still stronger expectations of the benefits that 
would arise from this alliance. He thus procured 
a near and powerful ally ; an ally which he thought 
the French, in their present circumstances, would 
not venture to disoblige : he counted upon the 
Austrians as naturally attached to his interests by 
former services and friendship ; and the Russians, 
at least, as. likely to continue neuter, from their 
former stipulations and subsidy. Such were the 
motives to this alliance ; but both were deceived 
in every particular. And though this alliance asto- 
nished Europe at that time , it soon produced 
another connexion still more extraordinary. The 
Austrian queen had long meditated designs of 
recovering Silesia , which , in her exigency, the 
king of Prussia had invaded, and expected the 
assistance of Russia to effect her purposes. By 
this last treaty , however, she saw England joining 
with Prussia in frustrating her hopes; and , de-* 
prived of one ally , she sought about , in order 
to substitute another. She therefore applied to 
France ; and , to procure the friendship of that 
power, gave up her barrier in the Netherlands , 
which England had been for ages acquiring with 
its blood and treasure. By this extraordinary 
revolution , the whole political system of Europe 
assumed a new face , and it pretty clearly shows 
that events guide the politician, while the politician 
seldom guides events ; or , to use the words of 
Tacitus , there is but very little difference between 
the art and its fatality. 

In the mean time , this treaty between France 
and Austria was no sooner ratified, than the em-- 
press of Russia was invited to accede to it ; which 
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proposal she ardently embraced. By concurring 
with their proposals, Russia had another oppor- 
tunity of sending her forces into the western parts 
of Europe , 'Which was all she had hoped by the 
subsidiary t|Aty with England. A settlement in 
the western parts of Europe was what this fierce 
northern power long wanted an opportunity of 
obtaining ; for, possessed of that , she could then 
pour in fresh forces at any time upon the more 
effeminate and contending states ; and , perhaps , 
at length, obtain universal empire* The intri- 
gues of France were also successfully employed 
with Sweden. A war between that nation and 
Prussia was kindled up, though contrary to the 
inclination of their sovereign , who had the na- 
tural motives of kindred for being averse to that 
measure. 

Thus all the alliances which England had long 
been purchasing upon the continent , and many 
of the treaties which she had been long making 
with all the bustle of negotiation , were at once 
destroyed. The forces of the contending powers , 
therefore, now drawn out on each side, stood 
thus : England opposed France in America and 
Asia 5 France attacked Hanover on the continent 
of Europe : this country the king of Prussia under- 
took to protect, while England promised to furnish 
him with troops andmoney to assist his operations. 
On the other hand , Austria had designs upon 
Prussia , and drew the elector of Saxony into the 
same pursuits ; she was also seconded in her views 
by Russia , Sweden , and France , while the rest of 
the powers of Europe continued spectators of the 
contention. 

These designs of Austria , for the recovery of 
her lost dominions , were too apparent not to be 
early discovered by so vigilant a monarch as that of 
Prussia : he saw that preparations were making 
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against him by that power in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia *, while the elector of Saxony , under the pre- 
tence of a military parade , drew together about 
sixteen thousand men , which occdj^ed the strong 
fortress of Pirna. The secret treaty ./also between 
the courts of Russia and Austria did not escape 
his penetration : by this it was privately stipulated, 
that the treating powers should , in case of appre- 
hending any breach of the present peace , unite 
against Prussia , and share the dominions of that 
crown between them. This he considered as 
an offensive alliance : the treating powers alledged, 
that it was only defensive. As preparations for 
war , however , were carrying on with the utmost 
diligence on either side , the king of Prussia , in 
order to be confirmed in what he already sus- 
pected , ordered his minister at Vienna to demand 
a clear explication , and proper assurances con- 
cerning the preparations he saw making. He at 
first received an equivocal answer : but ordering 
his ministerto demand a categorical reply, whether 
the empress-queen was for peace or war , and tore- 
quire a positive assurance that she had no intention 
to attack him that year or the next, an ambiguous 
answer was returned, to so plain a question, which 
undoubtedly manifested an inclination for war. 
He therefore thought proper no longer to suspend 
his operations , but to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country , rather than to wait for it in his 
own. He entered with a large army into Saxony , 
and , in the usual strain of civility , demanded 
from the elector a passage through that country , 
which he well knew the possessor of it was not 
able to refuse. In the mean time, he disguised 
all his suspicions of the elector’s having secretly 
treated with his enemies ; and upon the latter 
proposing to observe a strict neutrality , he pro- 
fessed himself extremely pleased at the offer 5 but 
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desired , as a proof of the sincerity of the elector’s 
intentions , to separate the army of the electorate , 
for which there could possibly be no occasion in 
case of the neutrality proposed. This , however, 
the elector of Saxony thought prudent to refuse, 
which Was probably whatthe other eagerly desired; 
for, in consequence of his refusal, the king formed 
a kind of blockade about the Saxon camp , in order 
to reduce it by famine ; for such was the situation 
of this spot, on which the Saxons had encamped, 
that , though a small army could defend it against 
the most numerous forces, yet the same difficulty 
attended leaving it that served to render it inac- 
cessible to an enemy. Of this his Prussian ma- 
jesty took the advantage •, and , by blocking up 
every place of egress , cut off their provisions , 
and the whole body was obliged to surrender pri- 
soners of war. 

In a detail of the transactions of England , it 
will not be necessary to recapitulate the numerous 
marches , victories , sieges , and repulses of this 
great foreign ally. Whatever either former history 
had shown , or even romance might feign , was 
outdone both by his expedition and intrepidity. 
King only of a very small territory , assisted 
by England , whose situation was too remote to 
give any considerable succours, opposed and sur- 
rounded by all the most formidable powers of 
Europe , he still opposed them on every side ; he 
invades Bohemia, defeats the Austrian general at 
Lowoschtch, retreats, begins his second campaign 
with another victory near Prague , is upon the 
point of taking thatcity; but, by a temerity inspired 
by former successes , attacking the Austrians at a 
disadvantage near Kolin , he is defeated , and 
obliged to raise the siege : Fortune , says he , has 
turned her back upon me this days I ought to 
have expected it} she is a female , and / am no 
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gallant. Success often occasions a destructive con- 
fidence ; but another time we will do better. 

One misfortune seemed to follow another : the 
Hanoverians , who had joined with him and Eng- 
land in the alliance, had armed in his favour, 
commanded by the duke of Cumberland. As this 
army, which consisted of three thousand eight 
hundred men , was greatly outnumbered by the 
French, they were obliged continually to retire 
before them. The passage of the river Weser 
might have been disputed with some hopes of 
success ; yet the Hanoverians permitted them to 
pass it unmolested. Their army , therefore , was 
now driven from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, till, at length, it made a stand near a village 
called Hastenback, where it was judged it would 
be best able to sustain the superiority of the 
enemy’s numbers. However, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of discipline, and the advantages of 
situation, the weaker side was still obliged to retire; 
and , leaving the field of battle to the French , 
retreated toward Stade. By taking this route, they 
marched into a country , from which they could 
neither procure provisions, nor yet had an oppor- 
tunity of attacking the enemy upon equal terms. 
Unable, by their situation, to retire, or by their 
strength, to advance, they were compelled to sign 
a capitulation, by which the whole army laid 
down theirarms, and were dispersed into different 
quarters ofcantonment. By this remarkable treaty, 
which went by the name of the treaty of Closter- 
Seven , the Hanoverians were quite subdued , and 
all the French forces let loose upon the king of 
Prussia together. 

. The situation of this monarch was now become 
desperate ; nor could human prudence foresee 
how he could extricate himself from his distress. 
The French forces, now united, invaded his do- 
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minions on one side; the Russians, who, for 
some time , had hovered over his dominions in 
another part , all at once hastened onward to 
overwhelm him, marking their way with slaugh- 
ter and cruelty. A large body of Austrians 
entered Silesia , and penetrated as far as Breslau, 
and, turning to Schweidneitz, sat downbefore that 
important fortress, which after a long siege sur- 
rendered. Another army of the same nation 
enteredLusatia,made themselves masters ofZittau, 
and, pressing forward , laid the capital of Prussia 
undercontribution. Twenty-two thousand Swedes 
pierced into Prussian Pomerania, took the towns 
of Anclam and Denxmein, and exacted tribute from 
the whole country. It was in vain that the king 
of Prussia faced about to every invader, though 
his enemies fled before him : while he pursued 
one body, another penetrated his territories in 
the mean time ; and his dominions, even in the 
midst of victory , were every day contracting. 
The greatest part were either taken or laid 
under contributions, and possessed by his enemies; 
and he was left without any alliance or assistance, 
but what the British parliament might think proper 

These succours could , at best, have been , for 
some time , but ineffectual ; however , it was 
resolved by the English ministry , that something 
should be done , and accordingly an enterprise 
was planned against the French coast, which, by 
drawing ofT their attention from Prussia , might 
give it time to respire , and call off a part of the 
Prench to defend themselves. Beside this inten- 
tion, England also hoped to be able to give a blow 
to their marine, by destroying such ships as were 
laid up or building in the harbour of Rochfort, 
theciiy against which this expedition wasdestined. 
i he English ministry kept this object of their 
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operations a profound secret ; and France was 
tilled with alarms , till at lengtkit was found that 
the fleet appeared before Rochfort, where it spent 
some time in deliberating upon what manner to 

f iroceed. At last it was resolved to secure the 
ittle island of Aix, an easy conquest, which while 
performing , the militia of the country had time 
to assemble , and there was an appearance of two 
camps upon the shore. The commanders , there- 
fore , who , by the badness of the weather, were, 
at first, prevented from landing, now feared equal 
danger from the numbers of the enemy which 
were to oppose them. They took into conside- 
ration the badness of the coast , the danger of 
landing , the time the city had to prepare for a 
vigorous defence, and their own unntness for any 
other methods to reduce it but that of a sudden 
attack. This consideration induced them to desist 
from further operations; and they unanimously 
resolved to return home , without making any 
attempt. Nothing could equal the discontent of 
the English, upon seeing this expedition, of which 
they had conceived such expectations , return 
unsuccessful ..It produced , as usual, a contest 
between those whoplanned , and those who were 
sent to execute it. The military men represented 
it as useless and rash ; the ministers exclaimed at 
the timidity and delaysof those from whose vigour 
success was to be expected. A court of inquiry 
censured the commander: but a court-martial 
acquitted him. This , like almost all the former 
operations, served to embitter party, and increase 
despondence. A great man was even heard to 
say, upon a very solemn occasion, that he believed 
the commanders of every military operation were 
resoived upon doing nothing. The tumult of the 
people was now sunk from turbulent clamour 
into sullen discontent, they saw only gloomy pros- 
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pects on every side; their armies destroyed, their 
fleets inactive, their expeditions ridiculous, and 
the only ally they had left in Europe , thatwould 
fight their battles, upon the point of being over- 
whelmed by superiority of numbers. Such were 
the beginnings of this war, from which the timid 
foreboded national servitude, and a total destruc- 
tion of all maritime power; and even the most 
sanguine only hoped for a peace that might re- 
storfe them to former equality. 

LETTER LX V. 

Such was the ill success of the English arms , 
and of their allies , at the beginning of this war. 
Every day the press teemed with productions 
which either reproached their cowardice, or 
foreboded their undoing. Yet still the hopes of 
the parliament rose with their disappointments, 
and every resource seemed to augment- with their 
expenses. Though the supplies for this destruc- 
tive and hitherto shameful war were enormous , 
yet they were raised as soon as granted. The 
officers of the army seemed roused into vigour by 
national reproach. Asia was the country in which 
success first began to dawn upon the British in- 
terest , and where we first leatned the art of again 
conquering the enemy. A war in Europe could 
not be proclaimed between the two great powers , 
without being felt in the remotest parts of the 
globe. This immense tract of country, which was 
the theatre of an Asiatic war , comprehends the 
whole peninsula of Hindostan. On the coasts 
of this great territory, the English , the French , 
and several other powers of Europe , had built 
forts, with the original consent of the Mogul , 
who claims the sovereignty of the whole empire, 
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Whatever his right may be to this dominion, his 
power is scarce felt or acknowledged in many of 
the remoter provinces ; and even the governors , 
or nabobs, who were originally ofhis appointment, 
have rendered themselves independent, and exert 
an absolute dominion over their respective ter- 
ritories , without acknowledging his superiority , 
either by tribute or homage. In their contests , 
therefore , these princes , instead of having re- 
course to the Mogul for redress , apply to the 
European powers , whom they can either purchase 
or persuade to assist them. The war between 
England and France, in these remote parts , first 
began by each power siding with two contend- 
ing nabobs , and thus , by degrees , becoming prin- 
cipals in the dispute. The success, on each side , 
for some time after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle , 
seemed doubtful , till , at length , the affairs of the 
English seemed to gain the ascendency by the 
courage and conduct of Mr. Clive, a gentleman 
who first entered into the service of the company 
as a clerk , but soon showed his talents m >re 
adapted for war. By his vigilance and courage , 
the province of Arcot was cleared of the enemy , 
the French general taken prisoner , and the nabob 
whom the English supported , reinstated in the 
government of which he had been formerly de- 
prived. The French , discouraged by these mis- 
fortunes , and sensible of their own inferiority in 
this part of the world, sent over a commissary, 
with a view to restore peace; and a convention 
between the two companies was accordingly con- 
cluded, importing , that the territories taken on 
cither side, since the last peace, should be mu- 
tually restored ; that the nabobs advanced by the 
influence of either party, should be acknowledged 
by both ; and that , for the future , neither should 
interfere in the differences between the princes 
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of the country. This cessation , however , was 
not of long duration : compacts made between 
trading companies can never be of long conti- 
nuance , when there is a prospect of advantage to 
either side from their infraction. In a few months 
after, both side srenewed their operations , no longer 
as auxiliaries , but as rivals in arms and commerce. 
v What the motives to this infraction were, are not 
sufficiently known : wherever there is trade, there 
must be a degree of avarice ; and that is a passion 
too often the parent of injustice and cruelty. 
Certain it is that the viceroy of Bengal , from mo- 
tives of personal resentment , declared against the 
English, and, levying anumerous army , laid siege 
to Calcutta , one of their forts , which was in no 
situation to endure the attack even of barbarians. 
It was taken by assault ; and the garrison , to the 
number of one hundred and forty-six persons , 
were crowded into a narrow prison, called the 
Black Hole , about eighteen feet square , without 
any entrance for air, except by two iron windows 
to the west, which by no means afforded a suf- 
ficient quantity for the supporting of life in such 
numbers. In such a burning climate it is terrible 
to conceive the situation of wretches thus immured 
and suffocating each other. Their first effort 
upon finding the danger of their horrid confine- 
ment, was to break open the door ; but this being 
impossible , they endeavoured to excite the com- 
passion or the avidity of the guard , by offering 
him a large sum of money for his assistance in 
removing them to separate prisons , with which 
be was not able to comply , as the viceroy was 
asleep , and no person durst disturb him. They 
were now , therefore , left without hopes of relief 
to perish , and the whole prison was filled with 
groans, shrieks, contest and confusion. This 
turbulence soon after sunk into languor and de- 
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spair; and toward morning all was horrid silence 
and desolation. Of a hundred and forty-six , who 
had entered alive , twenty-three only survived , 
and of these several died of putrid fevers upon their 
being set free. 

The reduction of this important fortress served 
to interrupt the prosperous successes of the Eng- 
lish company; hut the fortune of Mr. Clive still 
vanquished every obstacle. A fleet under the 
command of admiral Watson , conspired with his 
efforts , and helped him in his victories. Angria , 
a piratical prince, who had long annoyed the 
company’s settlements in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay , first felt the weight of our naval power. 
This prince maintained a large number of gallics, 
with which he would attack the largest ships , 
when he found a proper opportunity 5 and , by 
this means , he exacted a tribute from every Euro- 
pean power for a permission to trade. To subdue 
such a dangerous enemy to commerce, admiral 
Watson and colonel Clive sailed into his harbour 
ofGariah, though they sustained a warm fire as 
they passed , and soon threw all his fleet and his 
fort into flames. The next day the fort surren- 
dered at discretion , where the conquerors found 
a large quantity of warlike stores, and effects , to 
the value of one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds. 

From this conquest Mr. Clive went on to take 
revenge for the treatment of the English at Cal- 
cutta , and about the beginning of december 
arrived at Balasore, in the kingdom of Bengal. 
There was but small opposition made to the fleet, 
or the army , till they came before Calcutta , the 
scene of former cruelty; but as soon as the ad- 
miral , with two ships , arrived before the town, 
he received a furious fire from all the batteries. 
This , however , he returned with still greater 
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execution , and in less than two hours the place 
was abandoned. Thus, by the conquest of this 
and the former fortress , the English became 
possessed of the two strongest. settlements on the 
banks of tbe Ganges. Soon after these successes , 
Hughly , a city of great trade, was reduced with 
as little difficulty , and all the viceroy of Bengal’s 
storehouses and granaries destroyed. This bar- 
barous prince, incensed at these losses, assembled 
an army of ten thousand horse and fifteen thou- 
sand foot , fully resolved to expel the English out 
of bis dominions. Upon tbe first intelligence of 
his march , colonel Clive begged of the admiral a 
reinforcement of men from the ships ; and six 
hundred seamen were accordingly soon added to 
his little army. The numerous forces of the 
viceroy of Bengal appeared, and colonel Clive 
advanced in three columns to attack hint. But, 
though the forces were so seemingly dispropor- 
tioned, with respect to number , the victory soon 
declared in favour of the English commander. 
In fact, what could timid Asiatic soldiers do 
against European troops , hardened by war , and 
inured to all the vicissitudes of climate ? All 
the customs, habits, and opinions of the Asiatics, 
tend to enfeeble tlj£ body and effeminate the 
mind. When we conceive a body of men led up 
to the attack , dressed in long silk garments , with 
no other courage than that inspired by opium , 
with no other fears from defeat but that of chang- 
ing their mode of slavery ; their cliic'f com- 
mander mounted onan elephant, and consequently 
a more conspicuous object for aim ; their artillery 
drawn by oxen , impatient and furious upon tbe 
slightest wound ; every soldier utterly unac- 
quainted with that cool intrepidity which provides 
against danger, and only taught to fight by 
the same arts that raise their passions } — if we 
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consider all these circumstances , it will be no 
way surprising, if one or two thousand Euro- 
peans should easily discomfit thirty thousand 
Indians. And all the heroism of a Cyrus , or 
an Alexander , in gaining such disproportioned 
victories , will no longer he the subject of ad- 
miration. 

A victory so easily acquired by a foreign enemy, 
soon rendered the viceroy of Bengal contemptible 
to his subjects at home. His present cowardice 
rendered him despicable ; his former insolence and 
cruelty, odious. A conspiracy was projected against 
himbyAli-Klian,hisprime minister, andtheEnglish, 
having private intimations of the design, resolved 
to seize the opportunity of seconding it with all 
their endeavours. Accordingly , colonel Clive 
marched forward, took the town of Cutway in his 
march* and soon came up with the viceroy’s 
army ; and , after a short contest, put the whole 
to flight, with terrible slaughter. Ali-Khan, who had 
first incited his master to this undertaking, had 
hitherto concealed his attachments, either through 
fear or perfidy, but, after this victory, he openly 
espoused the cause of the English, and was, there?- 
fore, solemnly proclaimed viceroy of Bengal, Bahar , 
and Orisa, in the room of.jthe former viceroy, 
who was as solemnly deposed, and soon after put 
to death by his successor. The new viceroy was 
not insensible of the gratitude he owed the Eng- 
lish , for their assistance in his promotion. He 
granted liberally all their demands, satisfied them 
even to the most extended wish of avarice , and 
took every method to demonstrate his pride in their 
alliance. 

Yet not the Indians alone, but the French also, 
submitted to colonel Clive’s assiduity and courage, 
secondedby the endeavours of the admirals Watson 
and Pocock. Chandernagore , a French settlement 
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hi gher up the river than Calcutta , of great.strength , 
and the most important of any possessed by that 
nation in the bay of Bengal , submitted to the 
English arms. The goods and money found in 
the place were considerable-, but the chief damage 
the French sustained was hi the ruin of their head 
settlement on the Ganges, by which they had 
long divided the commerce of this part of India. 
Thus , in one campaign , the English , in some 
measure , became possessors of an immense tract 
of country, superior in wealth, fertility, extent, 
and number ot inhabitants, to many of Europe. 
Above two millions sterling were paid to the com- 
pany and sufferers at Calcutta; the soldiers and 
seamen shared six hundred thousand pounds, and 
the English forces became too formidable for re- 
sistance. Yet, perhaps , this remote power will, 
one day, either serve to drain from the mother- 
country all its useful hands, or our victories will 
serve to teach the native barbarians to avail 
themselves of their numbers , and , by being fre- 
quently defeated , they will , at last , learn to 
conquer. 

The success of the English was not a little 
alarming to the French ministry at home ; and it 
is believed that even the Dutch themselves enter- 
tained some jealousy of their growing greatness. 
A considerable reinforcement was, therefore, sent 
from France , under the command of general 
Lally , an Irishman, who was reckoned one of the 
bravest , yet most whimsical men in the French 
service. He had been , from his earliest years , 
bred a soldier of fortune, and carried the military 
spirit of honour to its utmost limits. Under his 
guidance the French affairs seemed, for some time, 
to wear a better face; he took fort St. David, 
plundercda town belonging to the king ofTanjour, 
in alliance with the English , and after laid siege 
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to his capital. Failing in his design upon this city, 
lie entered the province of Arcot, and prepared 
for laying siege to Madras , the chief settlement 
of our company, upon the coast of Coromandel. 
In the siege of this important fortress, a greater 
variety of difficulties presented than he had ex- 
pected. The artillery of the garrison was well 
managed, while, on the other side, the French 
acted with the utmost timidity; it was in vain that 
their commander exhorted them to proceed : 
though a breach was made , and lay open for 
fifteen days, no one of them dared to venture to 
the assault. Beside this , they were ill supplied 
with provisions ; and the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment in the garrison, soon after, served to banish ' 
all hop es of success. After a brisk fire, they raised 
the siege; and this miscarriage so entirely de- 
pressed the ardour of the enemy , that they 
appeared quite dispirited in almost every ensuing 
engagement. In this manner, therefore , their 
affairs went on declining , not less by land than 
by sea. There were several engagements between 
the two fleets, in which the French, though 
superior in number of ships and men, always 
declined a decisive engagement. 

But the French were not the only enemies the 
English had to fear in this part of the world ; the 
jealousy of the Dutch was excited by our re- 
peated successes , and the late extension of our 
power. As this dispute, however trifling it may 
seem , may, hereafter, be of greater consequence, 
I shall be more particular in my relation of it. 

Under a pretence of reinforcing their garrisons 
in Bengal , the Dutch equipped an armament of 
seven ships , which was ordered to sail up the 
Ganges , and render their fort , at a place called 
Chinsura, so formidable, as to be able to bid 
defiance to the power of Britain , and thus secure 
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to themselves the trade for saltpetre , which this 
place afforded. This design, however, colonel 
Clive thought it incumbent on him , if possible , 
to defeat; and sending the Dutch commander a 
letter, he informed him that he could not permit 
his landing , and marching forces to Chinsura. 
To this message the Dutchman replied , that he 
had no such designs as were imputed to him ; and 
liO* only requested liberty to land his troops to 
refresh them , which was readily granted. He 
made these concessions , however , only till he 
knew that the ships, which were to second his 
operations , were come up the river, and then , 
throwing off the mask, he began bis march to 
Chinsura, and took several small vessels belonging 
to the English , to retaliate for the affront he pre- 
tended to have sustained in being denied per- 
mission to proceed. Whether, upon this occasion, 
the Calcutta Indiaman was sent out to interrupt 
their progress, or was only pursuing its way home- 
ward , is not clearly known ; but certain it is, that 
the Dutch commander threatened to sink it, if it 
presumed to pass him. The English captain seeing 
them point their guns , as if they really resolved 
to put their threats in execution , returned to 
Calcutta , where two other India ships lay at 
anchor, and reported his adventure to colonel 
Clive, who instantly ordei'cd the three Imliamen 
to prepare for battle. The Dutch fleet were not 
remiss in advancing to meet them. After a few 
broadsides, however, tlieDutch commodore struck, 
and the rest of his fleet follow ed the example. The 
I victory being thus obtained without any loss to the 
I English, captain Wilson, who commanded in the 

i expedition , took possession of the prizes, which 
j had greatly suffered , and the crews were sent 

ii prisoners to the English fort. In the mean time, 
it their land-forces , which amounted to eleven 
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hundred men , were totally defeated by colonel 
Ford , sent upon that duty by Clive. A consi- 
derable part were killed , and the rest made pri- 
soners of war. During this contest, the nabob 
preserved a suspicious neutrality, ready, as it 
should seem , to join with the conquerors. For- 
tune , however , no sooner determined in favour 
of the English , than he offered them his services , 
and professed himself ready to demolish the Dulth 
fortifications of Chinsura. This contest was re- 
presented in very different lights to the respective 
governments at home : theDutch declaimed against 
the English oppressing all who attempted to trade 
in the Indies •, while the English , on the other 
hand , reminded the Dutch of their former cruel- 
lies, and of their desire of gain, even at the 
expense of every moral obligation. However, 
soon after, a negotiation ensued: theDutch wisely 
gave way to a power they were unable to with- 
stand. A treaty was concluded , and peace was 
restored , seemingly to the satisfaction of both 
parties. Such was the termination of this contest, 
which probably contains the seeds of future dissen- 
sions. The Dutch will, upon all occasions, think 
it allowable to increase their power in India to 
whatever pitch they think proper ; and the English 
will ever find it their interest to repel them. It 
may thus happen, thatthe amity ofthe two powers 
in Europe will not be sufficient to preserve unani- 
mity, in so distant a part of the world. In this 
manner , while Great Britain puts an end to one 
war , she often lays the foundation for another ; 
for extended empire ever produces an increasing 
necessity of defence. 

Our success against the French on the coasts . 
of Coromandel was not less conspicuous. Our 
troops were headed by colonel Coote , a native 
of Ireland , a man of prudence and bravery *, he 
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marched against general Lally ; took the city of 
Wanderwash in his way 5 reduced Carangoly , a 
fortress commanded by colonel O’Kennedy •, and, 
at length , came up with the French general, who 
was equally desirous of the engagement. It is 
remarkable enough , that the commanders on 
either side were countrymen ; but this did not in 
the least abate their attachment to the different 
crowns they served. In the morning, early, the 
French advanced within three quarters of a mile 
of the English line , and the cannonading began 
with great fury on both sides ; the engagement 
continued with much obstinacy till about two in 
the afternoon , when the French gave way and 
fled toward their camp; which , however, they 
as quickly abandoned , and left their cannon and 
the field of battle to the conquerors. Their losing 
the city of Arcot was the consequence of this vic- 
tory ; and nothing now remained to them , of all 
their vast possessions in India , but Pondicherry, 
their strongest, largest, and most beautiful settle- 
ment. This capital of the French Indian power , 
in the days of its prosperity , exceeded all other 
European settlements there, in trade, opulence , 
and 'splendour , and was still the repository of all 
the French wealth which remained after repeated 
defeats. As soon as the fortresses adjacent to this 
important place were reduced , colonel Coote sat 
down before it, resolved upon the blockade by 
land , while admiral Stevens shut up their har- 
bour by sea. 

A regular siege was, at that time, impracticable, 
from the periodical rains which in that climate 
were soon expected to obstruct such operations. 
Thesedisadvantages were even sufficient to repress 
anyattempts whatsoever; but, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the climate, the English commander 
continued before the place for full seven months. 
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Neither rains nor storms were in the least able to 
abate their assiduity ; they continued the siege , 
and pressed the garrison in such a manner, that 
they were reduced to the most extreme distress. 
Lally , however , was resolutely bent on suffering 
every calamity , rather than yield this last stake of 
French power in India ; though his soldiers were 
obliged to feed on dogs and cats, and even bought 
such wretched provisions extremely dear ( eight 
crowns having been given for the flesh of a dog), 
yet still he determined to hold out. In the midst 
of this distress , fortune seemed to give an oppor- 
tunity of relief, had it been properly seconded. 
In the beginning of January , one of those terrible 
storms which are common in those climates , but 
of whose violence we can have but little idea in 
Europe , wrecked a large part of the English fleet 
that was blocking up the harbour of Pondicherry. 
This was a blow which once more elevated the 
hopes of the despairing garrison. The governor 
now flattered himself with the hope of being sup- 

f died with provisions ; and once more animated 
ns soldiers, long suuk by disease, famine, fatigue, 
and uninterrupted adversity. He immediately 
wrote to one of the French residents at a Dutch 
settlement for instant assistance ; his eager impa- 
tience appears in the letter he sent. The English 
squadron is no more , Sir. Of the twelve ships 
they had in our road , seven are lost , crews and 
all ; die other four dismasted , and no more than 
one fiigate has escaped — -lose not an instant in 
sending boats after boats , loaded with nee. — The 
saving of Pondicherry has been in your power once 
already ; dus opportunity neglected , the fault will 
be all yours. Offer great rewards. — In four days 
I expect seventeen thousand Marattas.--~In short , 
risk all , attempt all , force all , and send iis some 
/ice , should it be but half a garsc at a time. This 
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singular leltcr, however, was intercepted-, and, 
in less than four days , he had the mortification to 
behold admiral Stevens again appearing in the 
harbour , who had repaired his losses with all pos- 
sible celerity; and the blockade now became as 
complete as ever. Still, however , he made no 
proposal to surrender, while the siege was carried 
on by his countryman with redoubled alacrity ; 
and, at length, he found his troops half consumed 
with fatigue and famine , a breach made in the 
rampart , and not more than one day’s provision 
of any kind remaining. He was now reduced to 
an extremity that would admit of no hesitation ; 
a signal was therefore made to cease hostilities : 
the principal of the Jesuits , together with two 
civilians , came out , and offered terms of capitu- 
lation. Lally , however, could not be prevailed 
upon to offer any terms : he sent a paper, filled 
with reproaches against the English , to colonel 
Coote; and alleged, that he would not treat 
with an enemy upon the honourable terms of war, 
who had already forfeited his honour in several 
instances. He therefore suffered the English 
troops to lake possession of the place , but refused 
to surrender it in the usual forms. This conquest 
terminated tlfc power of France in India ; the 
whole trade of that vast peninstila, from the Indus 
to the Ganges , became our own. The princes of 
the country knew the English force ; and learned 
to fear it. Since that time nothing considerable has 
been done against us. Our East-India company 
has become the arbiters of empire. Tbe Mogul 
himself has been defeated and taken prisoner. 
T1 ie British empire begins to vie even with that of 
ancient Rome ; the extent of its dominions on land 
is as wide, and its force at sea is infinitely greater. 
Happy if we know when to bound our successes ! 
happy if we can distinguish between victories and 
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advantages , if we can be convinced , that when a 
nation shines brightest with conquest, it may then, 
like a wasting taper , be only hastening to decay ! 

LETTER LXVI. 

Victory, which thus first dawned upon us from 
the East , seemed to extend even to Europe and 
America. But some steps led to these successes 
which had been long wished for , and , at length, 
were effected. The affairs of war were directed 
by a ministry which seemed utterly unequal to the 
weight and importance of such a charge; they 
were but feebly held together among each oilier, 
and clamoured against by the united voice of the 
people. It had long been their method to rule by 
party ; and , surrounding the throne , it was said, 
they attempted only to fill the royal ear withwhal- 
ever suggestions they thought most to their inte- 
rests. Whenany newmeasure wasproposed, which 
could not receive their approbation; or any new 
member was introduced into government , whom 
they did not nominate; it was their method to 
throw up their places with a secret view of re- 
suming them with greater lustre. Thus all hope 
of preferment was to be expected only from them; 
public favours were conferred only for private 
services ; they were thought to govern in the 
senate and in the field : the strength of the crown 
waS actually declining : that of the people was 
scarce anymore ; while aristocracy filled up every 
avenue to the throne with pride , ignorance, and 
faction. 

The state of the king and nation , at that time, 
was truly deplorable : the defeat of Braddock in 
America , the loss of Oswego , the delay of arma- 
ments, the absurd destination of fleets and armies; 
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all served to reduce the people almost to a state of 
desperation , and brought addresses to the king 
from every part of the kingdom. The general 
voice was, at length, too loud not to reach the 
throne ^ and the ministry were, at length, obliged 
to admit some men into a share of the government, 
whose talents and integrity might , in some mea- 
sure , counterbalance their own deficiency. At 
the head of these newly introduced were Mr, Pitt 
and Mr. Legge } the former of these was appointed 
secretary of state, the other chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The people had high expectations from 
their abilities , and , in the end , they were not 
disappointed. 

Thepleasureof the nation, however, was but of 
short continuance ; a ministry composed of such 
jarring principles could not long continue united, 
being constituted of persons espousing different 
measures, and actuated by different motives. The 
old junto courted the sovereign’s favour by their 
pretended attachment to his foreign dominions ,} 
the new clamoured against all continental con- 
nexions, as utterly incompatible with the interest 
of the nation . Both, perhaps, might have been 
wrong} but it is obvious that these sen timents were 
sufficient to sink the latter in the royal esteem } 
and this dislike was artfully kept up, and increased 
by their old rivals in power. A few 
months, therefore, after Mr. Pitt had 
been put into office , he was obliged to resign the 
seals by his majesty’s command} and Mr. Legge 
was dismissed from being chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The old ministry now thought them- 
selves secure in the unmolested possession of for- 
merpower } but this very step which they took for 
their own security , turned out to them as unfor- 
tunate as those they planned for the public were 
unsuccessful. The whole nation seemed to rise 
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up as one man in vindication of that part of the 
ministry that was lately excluded ; and the king , 
at length , thought proper to comply with the 
general solicitation. Mr. Pitt and Mr.Leggewere 
again restored ,and a train of successes soon began 
to dignify their designs. 

For some time, however, the measures planned 
by the former ministry were pursued in America*, 
and though theEnglish were superior to the enemy, 
yet still they felt all the inconvenience of irresolute 
councils and ill-planned operations. Our women 
and childrenin that part of the world were exposed 
to t^e unparalleled cruelty of the Indian savages *, 
and , what is still more remarkable , two thou- 
sand Britons , with arms m their hands, continued 
tame spectators of these inhumanities. Bad suc- 
cess ever produces complaint on all sides ; and 
England now heard nothing but invective and 
accusation. The generals sent over to manage 
the operations of war , loudly accused the timidity 
and the slowness of the natives, who were to unite 
in their own defence ; the natives , on the con- 
trary , as warmly expostulated against the pride , 
avarice , or incapacity , of those sent over to com- 
mand them. General Shirley, who was appointed 
to that command , had been superseded by lord 
Loudon ; and this nobleman soon after returning 
to England , three several commanders were put 
at thehead of separate operations : the mostimpor- 
tant, being that designed against cape Breton, 
was commanded by general Amherst.The taking 
possession of this island, and its fortress, was a 
conquest greatly wished by all our colonies, as it 
had always been a convenient harbour to the 
enemy , who from thence annoyed our trade ■ 
with impunity. It was also a convenient situation 
for carrying on their fishery; a branch of com- 
merce of the utmost benefit to the French nation. 
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The fortress of Louisburg was strengthened 
with all the assistance of art; the garrison was 
numerous; the commander vigilant, and every 
precaution taken to prevent a descent. An ac- 
count of the operations of a siege is tedious ; be it 
sufficient to say , that the English surmounted 
every obstacle with the most amazing intrepidity; 
their former timidity seemed now converted into 
persevering resolution : the place was surrendered 
by capitulation; and our troops, long used to 
disappointment and repulse , began to boast of 
victory in their turn. 

Two other operations were carried on in Ame- 
rica at the same time : the one , under general 
Abercrombie , against Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga ; the other, more to the southward, against 
fort Du Q uesne. The latter expedition was suc- 
cessful ; but that against Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga was attended with the customary bad for- 
tune. This was now the second time the English 
army had attempted to penetrateinto thosehideous 
wilds , by which nature had secured the French 
encroachments in that remote part of America. 
Braddock fell in the attempt : his rashness con- 
tributed to his defeat ; and too much caution , 
perhaps, was the fault of his successor. Much 
time was spent in marching to the place of action; 
and the enemy were thus perfectly prepared to 
give the English troops a warm reception. They 
were found intrenched under the fort of Ticon- 
deroga, behind abreastwork raised eight feet high, 
and still further secured by felling trees, with 
their branches pointing outward. These difficul- 
ties, however, the English attempted to surmount; 
but as the enemy, being secure themselves, took 
aim at leisure, a terrible carnage of the assailants 
ensued; and the general , after repeated efforts, 
was obliged to order a retreat. The English army, 
u. 12 
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however , was still superior to that of the enemy, 
and might , it was supposed , have gone onward 
with success, if supported by theirartillery, which 
had not yet arrived : but the general felt too sen- 
sibly the terrors of the late defeat, to remain in the 
vicinity of a victorious enemy; he therefore reim- 
barked histroops, andreturned to his camp atLake 
George , from whence he had taken his de- 
parture. 

The success of this campaign, however, was, 
upon the whole, greatly in favour of the English. 
The taking of fort Du Quesne served to remove 
from our colonies the terror of the incursions of 
the barbarians, and interrupted that continued 
correspondence, which, by a chain of forts, one 
part of the French settlements had with the other. 
The ministry too discovered a spirit of vigorous 
resolution hitherto unknown in this part of the 
world ; and the next campaign promised more 
brilliant successes. 

Accordingly, in the opening of the next session, 
the ministry seemed sensible , that a 
single effort, carried in such wide 
extended dominions, would neverbringtheenemy 
into subjection; it wastherefore resolved to attack 
them in several different parts of this extensive 
country at once. Preparations were accordingly 
made , and expeditions went forward against 
three different parts of the northern continent of 
America. General Amherst, commander in chief, 
with a body of twelve thousand men, was to 
attack Crown Point , that had hitherto been the 
reproach of the English army ; general Wolfe 
was, at the opposite quarter, to enter the 
river St, Lawrence, and undertake the siege of 
Quebec, the capital of the French dominions in 
this part of the world; while general Prideaux 
and Sir William Johnson were to attempt a fort 
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near the cataract of Niagara. This last expedition 
was the first that was successful. The fort of 
Niagara Was a place of great importance, and served 
to command all the communication between the 
northern and western French settlements. The 
siege was soon commenced by the English , hut 
general Prideaux was killed in the trenches by the 
bursting of a cohorn ; so that the whole success of 
the expedition fell to general Johnson , and his 
good fortune. He omitted nothing to promote 
the vigorous measuresofhispredecessor, hutadded 
all his own popularity. The French knew the 
importance of this fort, and attempted to relieve it. 
Johnson attacked them with his usual intrepidity 
and success ; inless thanan hour theirwliole army 
was put to the rout , and the garrison , beholding 
the defeat of their countrymen, surrendered pri- 
soners of war. Nor was general Amherst less 
successful , though withoutmeeting an enemy, in 
his march to Crown Point, he found both that fort 
and Ticonderoga deserted and destroyed. There 
now , therefore , remained but one grand and 
decisive blow to put all North-America in posses- 
sionofllic English. This wasthetaking of Quebec, 
a city handsomely built, populous, and nourish- 
ing. Admiral Saunders commanded the naval 
partof theexpedition; that by land was committed 
to the conduct of general Wolfe. This young 
soldier, who was not yet thirty-five , had distin- 
guished himself on many former occasions , par- 
ticularly in the siege of Louisburg, a part of the 
success of which was justly ascribed to him , who, 
without being indebted to family or connexions, 
had raised himself by merit to his present com- 
mand. The war in this part of the world had 
hitherto been carried on with extreme barbarity. 
Wolfe, however, disdained thesebaseproceedings, 
and carried on all the terrors of war with the 
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humanity of a truly civilized European. A de- 
scription of the siege of this city may instruct 
a soldier , but can scarcely inform a citizen 5 be 
it sufficient to observe, thatitsbeginningappeared 
extremely unpromising to the besiegers, and re- 
peated repulses even served to abate the hopes 
of the commander. I know , said he , that the 
affairs of Great Britain require the most vigorous 
measures', but then the courage of a handful of 
brave men should be exerted only where there is 
some hope of a favourable event. At present the 
difficulties are so various , that J am at a loss 
how to determine. However , he resolved, though 
now sinking under fatigue and sickness, to make 
one vigorous attempt before he gave up all ; and 
accordingly , in the night, part of his troops made 
themselves masters of a hill that commanded the 
town. A battle ensued : Montcalm, the French 
commander , resolved not to survive the defeat of 
his country ; W olfe , on the other side, resolved to 
conquer or die. Both commandershad their wish; 
both fell : but the English were victorious. The 
circumstances attending the death of Wolfe 
served to give an example like that of the noble 
Theban. He , in the beginning of the engage- 
ment , received a wound in the hand , which he 
dissembled, wrapping it round with his handker- 
chief to stop the effusion of blood : he advanced 
with unconcern : a second ball was more fatal ; 
it pierced his breast, so that , unable to proceed , 
he leaned on the shoulder of a soldier who was 
near him. Now , struggling in the agonies of 
death , and just departing , he heard a voice cry , 
They run ; he seemed to revive a moment at the 
sound , and asking who ran , was informed the 
French : expressing his wonder that they ran so 
soon , and unable to gaze any longer , he sunk on 
the soldier’s breast and his last words were , / 
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« lie happy. Perhaps the loss of such a man was 
greater to the nation than the conquering of all 
Canada was advantageous; but it is the misfortune 
of humanity that we can never know true great* 
ness till that moment when we are going to 
lose it. 

The surrender of the city was the consequence 
of this victory , and , with it , the total cession of 
all Canada. The French , it is true , made in the 
ensuing season a vigorous effort to retake it; but, 
by the good conduct of our governor , the town 
held out till relieved by an English fleet , under 
the command of lord Colville. Thus did this 
campaign make ample reparation for all the 
losses that had been hitherto sustained by the 
English. The French had now no force capable 
of making any resistance ; they held out the war 
now , not with hopes of victory , but honourable 
capitulation. One place after another was invaded : 
Montreal at last surrendered ; and in a shorttime, 
a country, which their own writers have repre- 
sented as being more extensive than the Roman 
empire, fell totally under the power of his Britan* 
nic majesty. , 

How far the extending dominion tends to the 
increasing the strength of a nation , is an object 
worthy consideration. The splendour of victory 
should never dazzle the eye of reason. No people 
ever could call their country powerful, if it were 
not populous : for political force depends upon the 
small frontier to be defended , and the vicinity 
of an army to every place to be invaded ; but 
extended empire takes away both these advantages, 
and before the soldier can traverse half his proper 
territories , his country may have already felt 
all the horrors of invasion. Whatever joy, there- 
fore, our country mighthave felt at these immense 
acquisitions of remote territory, 1 owu it gives me 

¥ 
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no very pleasing prospect. The manufactures, 
the trade , and the riches of these distant countries, 
can never recompense for the continual drain of 
useful and industrious subjects, that must he 
derived from the mother-country to people them . 
Wherever the lower sort of people in any king- 
dom can fly from labour , they will be ready to 
go ; yet upon the industry and valour of these 
alone , every kingdom must hope for security. 
Not the effeminate and the luxurious can defend 
their country in the day of battle 5 they may in- 
crease timidity by their example , but opulence 
can never give true relief. The Spaniards and 
the Portuguese were much more powerful before 
they divided their strength into all the torrid 
climates of Southern America. The state thus 
got rich, but lost men; they had gold, but could 
not regain industry. Thus are their nations now 
incapableof defending themselves against powerful 
foreign invasion. The immense wealth of the 
Indies, that every year comes home to their ports, 
goes to enrich a few ; their subjects are either in 
the extreme of wealth or poverty : the rich have 
only slaves beneath them, who hate those for 
whom they must labour ; the poor have no ac- 
quisitions, nor property to defend ; so that their 
armies are composed either of wretches pressed 
into the service , who only seek for opportunities 
not to fight, but to fly ; or of men , rich and noble , 
courageous from pride , yet weak from luxury. 
Such is not , as yet, the case of England, nor will 
ever be , if a passion for conquest is not mistaken 
for national prosperity. 
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LETTER LXYII. 

The success of our arms in America was 
achieved by moderate efforts 5 on the contrary , in 
Europe , the efforts that were made , and the 
operations of our great ally the king of Prussia , 
were astonishing, yet produced no very signal 
effects. Safety was all that could be expected j 
and this was secured , contrary to all human ex- 
pectation. You have just seen that monarch sur- 
rounded by enemies , the greatest and most .for- 
midable powers of Europe ; you have seen almost 
the whole power of the continent united against 
and hoveringover his devoted dominions ; and the 
only allies that remained to him, bound by treaty, 
to retire , and give him no assistance. In this 
terrible situation he still adhered to his fortitude , 
and , relying on his natural subjects alone , re- 
solved never to abandon his claims. Such was 
the desperate condition of his affairs ; yet they 
were still rendered more hopeless , when he was 
informed , that his only friend , the monarch of 
that generous people who had hitherto supplied 
him with money and stores, was going to for- 
sake him , and leave him to irremediable ruin. 
It was thus he expostulated with the doubting 
monarch upon this occasion : Is it possible that 
your majesty can have so little fortitude and 
constancy , as to be dispirited by a small reverse 
of fortune ? Are our affairs so ruinous that they 
cannot be repaired ? Consider the step you have 
made me undertake , and remember you are the 
cause of all my misfortunes. I should never have 
abandoned my former alliances, but for your flat- 
tering assurances. I do not now repent of the 
treaty concluded between us \ but 1 entreat you 
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will not ingloriously leave me at the mercy of my 
enemies , after having brought upon me all the 
powers of Europe. The French and Imperialists, 
after a successful summer-campaign, were at this 
time, which was the depth of winter , set down 
to the siege of Leipsic. His Prussian majesty 
dreaded the capture of this important city , and 
soon , unexpectedly , seemed to rise up before 
it. Such was the terror of his arms , even van- 
quished as he had been , that his approach raised 
the siege , and the French , though superior in 
number , retreated. He at length overtook them 
at a village called Roshach, and gained so complete 
a victory , that night alone saved their whole 
army from destruction. The Austrians were , in 
another part of the empire , still victorious , and 
had taken the prince of Bevern, his generalissimo* 
prisoner. The king, after a drekdful march of 
two hundred miles , irt the depth of winter , came 
up with them near Breslau , disposed His inferior 
forces with his usual judgment, and obtained 
another bloody victory , in which he took no less 
than fifteen thousand prisoners. Breslau , with a 
garrison of ten thousand men , surrendered soon 
after. These successes dispirited the enemy , and 
raised his allies to new hopes. t 

After the capitulation of Closter-Seven was 
signed between the duke of Cumberland and the 
duke of Richelieu, both sides began to complain 
of infractions. The Hanoverians accused the 
rapacity of the French general , and the insolent 
brutality of his soldiers 5 while the French re- 
torted the charge of insurrection against them , 
and began to think of treating as a conquered 
enemy those whom they had only bound by 
treaty as neutrals. Treaties have never been pre- 
served longer than interest or compulsion bound 
them • political faith is a word without meaning: 
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The French oppressed the Hanoverians ; the latter 
resumed their arms ; and each side complained , 
as usual , of infraction. A general was not long 
wanting to assemble the collecting army. Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick put himself at their head, 
began by skirmishing with success , and , at last 
they were in a capacity of becoming formidable to 
their late victors. From this time the king of 
i Prussia fought the enemy upon more equal terms 

than ever-, often victorious , sometimes repulsed; 
but ever active and formidable. To name his 
victories . the towns he took , the dangers he es- 
j caped , and the losses he suffered , would take up 

more time than I should choose to grant to such 
accounts , or you should bestow. Never was the 
art of war carried to such a pitch as by him. In 
this war, Europe saw , with astonishment , cam- 
paigns carried on in the midst of winter ; great 
> and bloody battles fought, yet producing no 

visible advantage to the victors. At no time since 
the days of heroism were such numbers destroyed, 
' so many towns taken , so many skirmishes fought, 

such stratagems practised , or such intrepidity 
shown. Armies now were considered as com- 
posing one single machine , directed by the ge- 
i neral, and animated with one will. From the 

commentary of these campaigns , succeeding ge- 
nerals will take their lessons for devastation , and 
improve in the arts of increasing human ca- 
lamity. 

England was, all this time , happily retired 
from the calamities which di'cnclied the rest of 
Europe in blood ; yet , from her natural military 
eagerness , she seemed desirous of sharing those 
dangers of which she was only a spectator. This 
passion for carrying on a continental war , was 
not less pleasing to the monarch from his native 
attachments , than to the people from their na- 
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tural propensity to arms. As soon as it was 
known that prince Ferdinand had put himself at 
the head of the Hanoverian army , his Britannic 
majesty , in a speech at the opening of the ses- 
sion of parliament, observed, that the late successes 
in Germany had given a happy turn to his affairs, 
which it would he necessary to improve. The 
commons, therefore, granted liberal supplies both 
for the service of the king of Prussia, and for 
enabling the army formed in the electorate of 
Hanover to act vigorously in conjunction with 
him. Soon after it was considered , that men 
would be a more grateful supply than money. 
The minister, who had first come into power and 
popularity by opposing such measures, was now 
prevailed upon to enter into them with even 
greater ardour than any of his predecessors. The 
hopes of putting a speedy end to the war by 
vigorous measures, his connexions, and, perhaps, 
the pleasure he found in giving his majesty plea- 
sure, incited him eagerly into a continental war. 
It is certain no minister could more powerfully 
second a warlike monarch’s intentions. That 
spirit of enterprise which had, in a measure, taken 
birth with his administration , began to over- 
power all obstacles. The passion for military 
honour seemed diffused through all ranks of 

n le , and it only wanted a channel in which 
>w. In order to indulge this general incli- 
nation, the duke of Marlborough was sent into 
Germany with a small body of British forces, to 
assist prince Ferdinand, where they behaved with 
bravery, and conspired in promoting that prince’s 
successes. Each victory they gained , however, 
only served as a pretext to call over new forces 
from Britain , while the English ministry were 
taught to believe that every last battle would be 
decisive. The battle of Crevelt was fought, in 
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which the Hanoverians and English had the ad- 
vantage ; but it produced no effect. The victory 
of Minden followed ; but laurels seemed all that 
England reaped from the conquered field. After 
these two victories, it was supposed, that one rein- 
forcement of British troops would terminate the 
war in our favour; a reinforcement was there- 
fore sent. The British army in Germany now 
amounted to above thirty thousand men , yet no 
advantage of any consequence was the result of 
this formidable assistance. War was the trade 
of some generals , and it must be allowed a gain- 
ful trade it was. Let me therefore again pass 
over this continued repetition of marches, skir- 
mishes and rencounters , nor load the page with 
names of German generals , too difficult to be 
pronounced by an English tongue , and equally 
grating to a patriot ear. The victories of either 
side might, in fact, be considered as a compact, 
by which something was to be lost on either side, 
and no advantage to be acquired. The English , 
at length , began to open their eyes to their own 
interest; nor could all the splendours of victory so 
far blind them, as not to see that they were waging 
unequal war, and assuming new loads of taxes for 
conquests they could neither preserve nor enjoy. 
Such were the growing discontents of the people, 
when the king, who had inspired these measures, 
unexpectedly died. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, 1760, George II, 
without any previous disorder, was found by his 
domestic servants expiring in his chamber. He 
had arisen at his usual hour, and observed to his 
attendants, that, as the weather was fine, he would 
walk out. In a few minutes after this, being left 
alone, he was heard to fall down upon the floor. 
The noise of his fall brought his attendants into 
the room , who lifted him into bed , where lie 
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desired, in a faint voice, that the princess Amelia 
might be sent for*, but before her arrival, he 
expired, in the ^ 7 t|i year of his age, and in the 33 d 
of his reign , in the midsf of victory, and at that 
very period when the universal enthusiasm of 
conquest began to subside into more sober reflec- 
tions. If any monarch was happy in the peculiar 
mode and time of his death , it was he. The 
factions which had been nursing in his reign , 
had not yet come to maturity; and all their 
virulence threatened to fall upon his successor. 
He was himself of no shining abilities; and , 
consequently, while he was' sufiered to guide his 
German dominions, heentrusted thecareofBrilain 
to his ministers at home. However, as we stand 
too near this monarch to view his real character 
without partiality , take the following characters 
of him, by two writers of opposite sentiments. 

« As to the extent of his understanding, » says 
one, « or the splendour of his virtue , we rather 
wish for opportunities of praising, than undertake 
the task ourselves. His public cliaracter was 
marked with a predilection for his native country, 
to which he sacrificed all other motives. » 

On the other hand . says his panegyrist , « On 
whatever side welook upon his character, we shall 
find ample matter for just andunsuspectedpraise. 
None of his predecessors on the throne of England 
lived to so great an age, or enjoyed longer felicity. 
His subjects were still improving under him in 
commerce and arts; and his own economy set a 
prudent example to the nation, which, however, 
they did not follow. He was, in his temper, 
sudden and violent; but this, though it influenced 
his behaviour , made no change in his conduct , 
which was generally guided by reason. He was 
plain and direct in his intentions, true to his word, 
steady in his favour and protection to his servants ; 
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not parting even with his ministers till compelled to 
it by the violence of faction. In short, through 
the whole of life , he appeared rather to live for 
the cultivation of useful virtues, than splendid 
ones-, and , satisfied with being good, left others 
their unenvied greatness. » 

LETTER LXVIII. 

Whatever the advantages or disadvantages of 
the last reign may have been, George III had the 
happiness to ascend the throne, when the former 
were predominant when the people , if tired of 
war , which from the present system of finance 
had become expensive, were at least flushed with 
victory, and when they were, from many circum- 
stances , prepared to greet the young king with the 
most cordial reception, and to flatter him with the 
most exalted opinion. It is to be remarked , nor 
is there any thing invidious in the remark, that, 
on such occasions , men act more from feeling 
than judgment, and argue more from hope than 
experience. The expectations raised on the acces- 
sion of his majesty, were, however, not altogether 
without foundation. He had just reached his 
twenty-third year ; his past life was unsullied by 
public licentiousness ; his manners were decent , 
and his moral character irreproachable. To this 
was added, that he was born in the kingdom and 
« gloried in the name of Briton ; » the adherents 
to the Stuart family were few and nerveless ; the 
Hanoverian family was established beyond all 
possibility of successful opposition, and nothing 
remained but to pursue those plans which gave 
splendour to the war, and by dint of superiority 
obtain from the enemy conditions of peace equally 
honourable and advantageous to the nation. His 
ir. i3 
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majesty, accordingly, professed his resolution to 
prosecute the war with vigour, and retained the 
ministry who had hitherto conducted it , excepting 
lord Holderness ( who gave place to John , earl of 
Bute) and Mr. Legge, chancellor of the exchequer. 
But the latter of these removals was attributed to 
political intrigue; andit is certain thattlie elevation 
of the earl of Bute was viewed with jealousy by 
the adherents to the Whig system. Bute had 
many virtues ; yet it was conceived , that his sen- 
timents were less favourable to the interests of 
liberty than could have been wished in one who 
had had the superintendence of his prince’s educa- 
tion. It is equally certain that, from this moment, 
suspicions arose in the minds of thinking men , 
which appeared to be in some measure confirmed 
by the subsequent events of this reign. 

His majesty’s union with the princess Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz was cele- 
’brated, together with their corona- 
tion, with every demonstration of joy and satis- 
faction. throughout the kingdom. While these 
domestic events occupied the minds of the people, 
Mr. Pitt pursued the war with unabated vigour. 
Belle-Isle in Europe, and Pondicherry in the East- 
Indies , were added to our conquests , and the 
capture of Dominica in the West-Indies , reduced 
the French power to the lowest degree. The 
nation , however, became less dazzled by the 
splendour of victory : the expenses of the war 
were enormous ; Germany was a perpetual drain 
to our finances , and the necessity of a speedy 
termination to hostilities was beginning to be felt, 
when a negotiation was opened between France 
and Great Britain;' but so far was this from being 
successful, tliatthe warpromised a longer duration, 
and a greater extent. Spain , deeply meditating 
the Family Compact , betrayedher designs by what 
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Was considered as an impertinent interference 
between the belligerent powers , and necessarily 
roused Mr. Pitt, who seeing at once the whole 
of the project , proposed to declare war against 
that kingdom. In this he was opposed by the 
cabinet council , but was so confident of the 
rectitude and expediency of the measure , that he 
resigned in consequence of its failure. 

The popularity of M. Pitt at this time , not- 
withstanding a seeming inconsistency in his sup- 
port of continentkl connexions , was at its height ; 
and while the people , of whom he had long been 
the idol , were regretting his loss in the tumultuous 
language qf popular affection , he shook the opi- 
nions of the nation , by accepting a pension for 
himself , and a peerage for his lady. The repre- 
sentations of his friends to tliepublic endeavoured, 
however, to support his popularity *, and when , 
soon after his resignation , their majesties , accord- 
ing to custom , dined at Guildhall with the lord- 
mayor and citizens , Mr. Pitt , on his entrance 
into the city , was received by the populace with 
such acclamations , as seemed to derogate not a 
little from the respect due to their sovereign , who 
happened to be an eye-witness of the veneration 
with which his late minister was treated. 

Our opinion of him , indeed , as a shrewd poli- 
tician , takes strength from the last act of his 
administration. What he foresaw , almost imme- 
diately took place. The family compact was 
announced. England was necessarily drawn into 
a war with Spain ; and Portugal , as the friend 
of England , was involved almost to destruction. 
The influence of Mr. Pitt’s formerplans continued. 
Martinica surrendered to our arms, and Spain , in 
a very few months , lost Havannah , Manilla , 
and all the Philippine islands. The inhabitants of 
Manilla saved their lrvesand property by engaging 
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to pay a ransom of one million ; but the Spanish 
government had not the honesty to pay the sum , 
nor our administration the spirit to enforce it. 

While these successes gave courage to the new 
minister, the duke of Newcastle, and the re- 
mainder of those who composed the cabinet of 
George II, resigned : the earl of Bute was placed 
at the helm , and a change of inferior departments 
took place to a degree so extensive as to border 
upon inhumanity. On the other hand, Mr. Henry 
Fox was invited to manage the business, as it is 
termed, of the house of commons. The necessity 
of corruption in carrying the measures of govern- 
ment into execution , began at this time to be 
understood. Without remarking on a principle 
which is false in all respects , I proceed to state 
that the administration was now complete, the 
enemies of Great Britain were humbled , and the 
paths to peace clearly marked out. A negotiation 
was accordingly once more begun between the 
belligerent powers , by the intervention of the 
king of Sardinia’s ambassador 5 the duke of Bed- 
ford was sent over to Paris , the duke de Nivernois 
came to London 5 and at length the definitive 
jr. , treaty of peace was signed at Paris, by 
e A 10 the duke of Bedford, the duke dePras- 
' lin,andthemarquisdeGrimaldi. The 
French gave up all Canada 5 their right to the 
neutral islands ; the fort of Senegal ; and their 
privilegeoffishing on the coasts ofNewfoundland , 
and the gulf of St. Lawrence , but at a certain 
distance from the shore. Spain , also, gave up on 
her part the extensive country of Florida. These 
were great advantages , but they did not afford 
universal satisfaction : the parliament indeed", 
had sanctioned the treaty by a great majority ; 
but the adherents to the ex-ministry , who were 
< neither few in number, nor inconsiderable in 
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talents , reprobated the peace as inglorious , and 
its advantages as delusory. You may read what 
has been advanced on both sides , and vou will 
find that one of the most urgent motives a man 
can have for thinking for himself, is the know- 
ledge that much of what he reads comes from the 
pen of hirelings. One objection to the peace is 
however upon record. The regulations respecting 
ourNorth-American conquests were so imperfectly 
expressed, as to occasion a war of horrid bloodshed 
with the Indian nations, which was not concluded 
until the subsequent year. The governments 
instituted inthe West-India islands and America 
were the Grenades, Quebec , and East and West 
Florida. Such was the termination of a war, by 
which Great Britain acquired the highest renown 
as a warlike nation, but by which she accumulated 
immense expense , and gained territory which 
diminished her security by dividing her strength , 
and at the same time contributed to lessen none 
of the animosities which rival nations employ for 
the purpose of mutual destruction. 

The conclusion of the warwas followed by the 
downfall of the minister. The establishment of 
the peace is said to have been the object of bis 
ambition, and, that attained, his hopes of public 
usefulness were at an end. The talents of lord 
Btite were undoubtedly such as would decorate 
an ascetic life. In a life of literary leisure , he 
acquired dignity , and conciliated respect ; but 
his manners were not adapted to a public situa- 
tion. Not wholly averse to corruption , he knew 
not how to qualify it , and , with intentions often 
honest and honourable , he knew not how to re- 
commend them. His wisdom as a statesman was 
doubted, and his principles were certainly adverse 
to popular rights. The first obnoxious act of his 

administration was a tax upon cider , to be col- 
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lected in tlie way of excise. Over that mode of 
taxation the people had always preserved a watch- 
ful eye. It was not forgotten that Walpole , in 
the plenitude of power, was defeated in a similar 
attempt; and although the-cider bill passed into 
a law, the clamour against it was so great , as to 
compel the succeeding administration to repeal 
it. The people , as I hinted before, disliked lord 
Bute,' and their dislike had now what it wanted 
before, a just foundation. It is probable, how- 
ever , that this excise-bill , like others of more 
consequence since, might have remained in force, 
and the administration remained whole , had not 
and individual started forth, as the people’s cham- 
pion, who, by his reiterated complaints of error 
and misconduct in the administration of public 
affairs, createda dissatisfaction inthepubliemind, 
which the minister was neither able nor willing to 
withstand. This individual was Mr. John Wilkes, 
a man of moderate talents , but of great perse- 
verance, and who possessed all the confidence and 
cunning necessary to a public leader. What his 
character wanted in virtue, was supplied by the 
plausibility of his pen. Disappointed in his ap- 
plication for the governorship of Canada , he 
commenced a periodical paper called the North- 
Biiton , a series of invectives against the ministry , 
and of obloquy against the Scotch nation. His 
coadjutor was Mr. Charles Churchill , the vigour 
of whose genius cannot but be acknowledged. 
The prose of the one, and the poetry of the other, 
kindled the flame of party. The minister yielded, 
and was succeeded by Mr. George Grenville , 
who began his administration by prosecuting 
Mr. Wilkes. This writer , in one of his papers , 
had asserted that his majesty’s speech* contained 
a falsehood. The king’s messenger, by virtue of 
a general warrant, entered Mr. Wilkes’s house, 
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and apprehetaded him. After being examined 
before the secretaries of state , he was committed 
to the Tower. His papers were likewise seized 
and sealed up, though in the presence of his 
friends , an indulgence not usually granted to 
persons apprehended in this manner. A few days 
after , he was brought to Westminster-Hall by 
Habeas corpus, and released by lord chief justice 
Pratt, in consequence of his being a member of 
parliament. An information was then filed against 
him in the court of king’s-bench , for being the 
author of the 45 th number of the North-Briton. 
No means were now left unpractised to swell the 
popular tumults. M. Wilkes called himself the 
champion of liberty ; his friends echoed the title, 
and the people believed him. It must be ob- 
served , however, that the opposition , although 
not displeased with any step that weakened the 
ministerial scale, allowed him to fight his own 
battles ; and the address of the corporation 
of London , presented at this lime, declared their 
abhorrence of the rising spirit of faction. The 
parliament ordered the seditious paper to be 
burnt by the common hangman ; an operation 
that occasioned a riot , which was not in itself 
dangerous, but served to discover the spirit of the 
poptflace. Mr. Wilkes was afterward expelled 
from the house of commons , and found it pru- 
dent to retire to the continent. The violence 
and intemperance of party never appeared In a 
light so disgraceful as at this period 5 but however 
contemptible the origin of the tumult, the effects 
were favourable to public liberty. General war* 
rants lost their supposed legality, and the seizure 
of papers in consequence of such warrants was no 
longer to be practised. I may remark on the 
whole proceedings against Mr. Wilkes , that an 
eager desire to . restrain the freedom of political 
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discussion argues weakness. If the libeller ad- 
vanced a falsehood, it might have been refuted 
to his shame by a declaration of the fact. The 
steps taken to punish him only served to crown the 
success of his scheme. He wanted to be popular, 
and to gain by his popularity. What neither 
his wit , his argument , nor his language could 
have done, the unconstitutional seizure of his 
papers did for him : he wished to be the idol of 
the populace, and his enemies built the altar. It 
must be observed too, that his cause, when it 
entered into the question of general warrants , 
became the cause of the nation at large , of many 
who despised him , as well as of the populace, 
whose ignorance was deluded by his plausibility. 
It remains to be mentioned , that when he pro- 
secuted the secretary of state for seizing his pa- 
pers, he obtained a verdict of damages. It was 
on this memorable occasion that chief justice 
Pratt, after pronouncing the warrant, under which 
Mr. Wilkes was seized , illegal , concluded his 
speech with these words : « If the higher juris- 
diction should declare my opinion erroneous , I 
submit , as will become me , and kiss the rod ; 
but I must say, I shall always consider it as a rod 
of iron for the chastisement of the people of 
GreatBritain. » An appeal so solemn was not with- 
out its effect. Justice Pratt shared in the popula- 
rity of the times , and his attachment to the liberty 
of the subject was remembered tohis honour, long 
after the interested flatterers of the people had 
completely deceived them, and the mist of popu- 
lar delusion was no more. • / 
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LETTER LXIX. 

The administration of Mr. Grenville, a man 
neither ignorant nor indolent , was in all respects 
unfortunate. His knowledge in trade and finances, 
which his friends very highly extolled, was guided 
by mis representation, and perplexed with errors. 
Forgetting the relative dignity of situation , he 
made the naval officers act in the mean capacity 
of revenue-officers, a post which, if it had not been 
degrading , they were not qualified to fill ; and in 
a short time, their precipitancy almost ruined the 
trade carried on between our American colonies 
and the Spanish plantations. Our colonies lost 
the specie which enabled them to make the desired 
remittances to the mother- country. The trade 1 
likewise , between those colonies and the West- 
India islands began to decline from a similar 
cause. They soon felt their distress ; and , as the 
humblest and most moderate expedient , deter- 
mined to remedy , by a strict economy and do- 
mestic forbearance , those evils which the loss of 
trade was beginning to accumulate. The British 
ministry were not insensible that they had gone 
too far , and enacted a law which seemed to lega- 
lize the trade between the American and other 
European colonies ; but , in fact , such was the 
prevailing impolicy, that it enjoined duties which 
almost amounted to a prohibition, and which, 
when paid, were to be paid in specie; for paper- 
bills were not to be offered in payment. This was 
unwise in a very great degree ; but the climax of 
ministerial impolicy was to be wound up by the 
famous stamp-act ; an act which, though afterward 
repealed, excited the discussion of a question, in 
which the right of the British parliament to tax 
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the Amei’ican colonies was involved. That right 
was then first denied , and afterward 
'given up by its most strenuous advo- 
cates, as not to be defended on just principles of 
free government. But it was unfortunate to 
hazard it. The Americans were more than af- 
fected in their commerce by the subsequent repeal 
of the stamp-act. The act itself was rash , and 
inflamed their passions ; the repeal of it was a 
symptom of weakness , and shook their loyalty and 
obedience. In the chain of causes which separated 
the colonies from the mother-country, this must 
be considered as the first link. 

The ministry were at this time confiding in 
their security, when some actions proceeding from 
this excess of confidence hastened their downfall. 
In their arrangement of a regency-bill, to provide 
for the king’s illness , they showed a marked dis- 
respect toward the princess dowager of Wales, 
his majesty’s mother , by excluding her highness 
from any share in the regency. They dismissed 
the earl of Bute’s brother from the office of keeper 
of the privy seal in Scotland, without being able 
to assign any reason. These were actions which 
could conciliate neither the court nor the people. 
The odium , also , which they had contracted by 
their unwise restraints on American commerce , 
was revived by an insurrection of the journeymen 
6ilk-weavers to prevent the importation of French 
silks. During popular administrations , insur- 
rections are not heard of. 

A change of ministry was planned and exe- 
cuted under the auspices of the duke of Cum- 
berland, and the marquisof Rockingham appeared 
at the head of an administration composed of men 
of moderate whig principles. It was during their 
short stay in power that the stamp and cider acts 
.were repealed ; and by their other measures re- 
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specting colonial commerce, and their alleviating 
the burdens of the people at home , tranquillity 
seemed to be restored to eyery part of the British 
dominions. They had, however, no sooner made 
these salutary provisions , than their administra- 
tion ceased. The duke of Grafton was appoint- 
ed first lord of the treasury , and Mr. Pitt , now 
created earl of Chatham , accepted the office of 
lord privy seal. Their associates in office were 
the earl of Shelburne, lord Camden, and 
Mr. Charles Townsend. You have already seen 
that the parlies denominated whig and tory were 
now mixed , and popular opinion became conse- 
-quently divided. 

The distresses of the poor, owing to a scarcity 
of com , obliged the privy council to lay an 
embargo on that article; a proceeding which, how- 
-ever justified by necessity, was so conducted as to 
-require an act of indemnity. An act was accord- 
ingly passed on the meeting of parliament; bfff k 
provided only for the indemnity - of the persons 
who carried the proclamation into effect. The 
privy council, as if authorised by the constitution 
to issue such proclamations , were omitted in the 
act. This brought on a spirited debate , in the 
course of which the ministry justified themselves 
by the necessity of providing for the public good 
in extraordinary emergencies , by extraordinary 
means ; an argument which may often silence , 
but can seldom satisfy. Scarcely had they got 
over this difficulty, when the impolitic system 
of taxing the colonies was again revived by 
Mr. Charles Townsend. He introduced a bill for 
imposing a duty on tea, paper, painters’ colours , 
and glass , imported into America. This passed 
with little or no opposition at home. Its con- 
sequences were unhappily nofrforeseen. It must be 
however mentioned, that in this and other financial 
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acts , lord Chatham bore no part. He was at 
this time prevented by illness from executing 
any of the duties of his office ; and when , on the 
demise of Mr. Charles Townsend, lord JVorth suc- 
ceeded in his place , the earl was convinced that 
his influence on public trausactions was at an end, 
and he resigned. Previous to his resignation , in- 
telligence arrived of the effects of M. Townsend’s 
new stamp-act. America presented a scene of tu- 
multuous discontent ; and though tranquillity was 
apparently restored at Boston by an armed force, 
it was not of long duration. In the East-Indies , 
a war had broke out between the English and 
Hyder Ali , which was carried on with various 
success. The Irish obtained an act, by which the 
parliament of that country, formerly determinable 
at the king’s decease, was appointed to be chosen 
once in eight years. Other events of lesser mo- 
ment occurred in this year, but the public atten- 
tion now became engrossed by the reappearance 
of Mr. Wilkes. 


This gentleman, who had incurred a sentence 

A D 1-68 outlawI 7 » returned to England 
J 'just before the general election, and, 
with a spirit untamed by sufferings , and un- 
crampedby the weight ofauthori ty, offered himself 
to represent the city of London. The livery , 
however, were not prepared to accept his ser- 
vices , and his enemies were rejoicing in his 


defeat , when , to their surprise , he carried his 
election for the county of Middlesex , against the 
influence of great landed property, and the whole 


strength of government. His success was the 
signal for riot and every species of tumult. A 
mob assembled round the king’s-bench prison (to 
which Mr. Wilkes was sentenced for two years ) } 
and the riot-act being read in vain, the military 
fired upon the people , several of whom were 
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kiHed and wounded. This served only to increase 
the popular rage , and weaken the influence of 
administration. When, on the death of Mr. Cooke , 
the other member for Middlesex , Mr. serjeant 
Glynn offered himself as on the popular side < 
he carried his election against the whole interest 
of the eourt. At this election a riot took place , 
in which some of the populace were killed ; the 
murderers, though tried and convicted, found 
means to escape. These repeated acts of weak- 
ness on the part of llieadministration, and of fury 
on that of the people , engaged the attention of 
the nation in' an extraordinary degree. The 
press teemed with the mutual recriminations of 
the parties. . f f 

Wilkes had not yet taken his seat, when he 

{ mblished a letter, that fell into his hands, from 
ord Weymouth to the chairman of the Surry 
quarter-sessions. This he chose to consider as- the 
cause of the murders committed in St.-Geofgp’s 
fields. A charge, that so nearly affected the 
noble lord’s character, was not likely to i pass 
without notice. Mr. Wilkes was adjudged guilty 
of a breach of privilege, and expelled the house. 
The Middlesex electors again chose him, but 
the house of commons declared this election void, 
and made out a new writ. To prevent his walk- 
ingt^oyer the course , if possible, Mr. Luttrell, 
already a member of parliament, vacated his seat, 
and stood candidate for Middlesex. This gentle- 
man , although he had not a fourth part of the 
votes which Mr. Wilkes had, and was not returned 
by the sheriffs, was , in spite of all this , declared 
duly elected. It was argued that Mr, Wilkes, 
having been once expelled , could not again be 
elected •, and, as a vote for a man not eligible is 
not a legal vote , it followed that Mr. Luttrell 
had the majority of legal votes. The free- 
u. 1 \ 
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holders of Middlesex petitioned against a decision 
which they deemed equally unconstitutional and 
incomprehensible ; hut the house voted that , 
according to the law of parliament , a resolution 
once passed could not be reversed in the same 
session. 

These proceedings were considered as so gene- 
rally interesting to the nation, as to draw their 
attention from affairs that afterward appeared to 
be more important. The parliament engaged 
in warm debates on the policy of taxing America , 
but the question remained undecided. Thepeoplo 
in that country had become so refractory, that in 
an address the king was requested to issue a spe- 
cial commission for trying the American delin- 
quents in England. This did not pass without a 
vehement but unsuccessful opposition on consti- 
tutional grounds. ,0. . r 

We are now approaching to a period remark- 
, able for the events to which it gave 

• ' I 77 0, birth. This was the accession of lord 
North to the office of first lord of the treasury. It 
was during his administration that Great Britain 
experienced a convulsion, which shook it to its 
centre y and has since extended its effects to other 
nations in a manner that strongly evinces the 
insufficiency of human wisdom and foresight. 

The Middlesex election still engaged the public 
mind. The people were roused , and the throne 
was besieged by innumerable addresses and re- 
monstrances. The rights of electors and elections, 
the right of the people to speak , and the duty of 
tliesovereign to hear, were canvassed with unusual 
boldness. The complaints against the late uncon- 
■stitutionalstrctches of ministerial power were loud 
and incessant. Compared to the numbers whq 
signed these remonstrances , and the alacrity with 
which their, names were procured, the courtly 
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flattery of counter-addresses was constrained , 
tardy, feeble, and insignificant. In parliament,, 
the eloquence of Chatham and Camden enforced, 
but in vain, a reversal of the proceedings on the 
Middlesex election. Lord Chatham declared , 
that the people had no confidence in the then 
parliament , and proposed to address his majesty, 
praying him. to dissolve it. I have already ad- 
verted to the freedom with which the conduct of 
theministry was discussed •, but I am now to relate 
an incident of that kind that is wholly unprece- 
dented. 

The corporation of London had presented a 
second address and remonstrance to his majesty, 
not having procured a favourable answer to the 
former one. On this occasion his majesty returned 
for answer, That he should have been wanting to 
the public , as well as to himself, if he had not 
expressed his dissatisfaction at the last address. 
The lord-mayor , Mr. Beckford , a man of blunt 
manners and independent spirit, astonished the 
court, by desiring leave to reply. This being, 
however, granted, his lordship declared how much 
the bare apprehension of his majesty’s displeasure 
would, at all times, affect their minds ; that the 
declaration of his displeasure had filled them with 
anxiety, and with the deepest affliction*, and he 
entreated the king not to dismiss them from his 
presence without some comfort , and prospect at 
least of redress. Thus far Mr. Beckford followed 
the etiquette of petitioning*, but he concluded his 
speech m these words : « That whoever had already 
dared , or should hereafter endeavour , by false 
insinuations and suggestions, to alienate his ma- 
jesty’s affection from his loyal subjects in general, 
and from the city of London in particular, and to 
withdraw his confidence and regard from his 
people, was an enemy to his majesty’s person 
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and family, a violator of tlie public peace, and 
a betrayer of our happy constitution, as it was 
established at the glorious and necessary revolu- 
tion. » That this assertion was equally just , and 
equally unwelcome, cannot be doubted. Mr. Beck- 
lord’s speech was speedily circulated over the king- 
dom, astonished all, and convinced the majority. 

During this year , a part of Mr. Townsend’s 
stamp-act was repealed ; but that which regarded 
the lea was continued. The repeal, therefore, was 
unsatisfactory to the friends of the colonies , be- 
cause the principle of the act remained. M-Gren-r 
villewas successful in carrying a bill through the 
bouses, for regulating the proceedings of the house 
of commons on controverted elections. This 
w r as not very agreeable to the ministry, and was 
strenuously opposed by the first lord ofthc trea- 
sury. At this time the Irish parliament vindicated 
their independence , by rejecting a money-bill , 
which , agreeably to ancient custom , had been 
always framed in the English privy council. This 
occasioned an unusual ferment •, but the commons 
persevered, and in time established their right to 
originate money-bills in their own house. 

In the course of the summer, the Spaniards sent 
out some ships, and seized upon Falkland’s islands, 
where the English had lately made a settlement 
and erected a fort ; and this violation of peace had 
nearly involved us in a war with that nation. A 
negotiation , however, took place , and the Spa- 
niards restored the islands. It was privately sti- 
pulated , that those islands should be afterward 
evacuated by Great Britain; and since that time 
no settlement has been made upon them. The 
pens of the political writers were employed to 
magnify Or diminish the consequence of these 
islands , according as they Were engaged for or 
against the ministry . Junius , a popular and ele» 
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gant writer, whose real name has never yet been 
discovered, was at thistime a formidable opponent 
to administration; andDr. Samuel Johnson, whose 
moral and crilical writings ar,e above all praise , 
ranged himself on their side. On the whole., if 
the affront offered to the nation be overlooked , it 
does not appear that the possession of these islands 
was worth contending for. The ministry , whose 
private agreement to cede the islands was not at 
this time known , took credit for their firmness , 
and it must be confessed that in this instance at 
least theirfirmness did not degenerate to obstinacy. 

The following year is chiefly distinguished by 
an event of considerable importance^ jy 
to the nation, by extending the liberty^ ’ * 1 77 1 * 

of the press. Before this period, it was understood 
that the publication of the debates of parliament 
was contrary to the privileges of the house , and 
what little the printers of newspapers ventured to 
give, was disguised by fictitious names, or merely 
the initials of the speakers. The power of the 
house, however, to prohibit such publications, 
was undefined , and the papers about tills lime j 

were encroaching, they knew not upon what; 
when, at length, a member of the house of com- 
mons complained that his speech had been mis- 
represented, and, as such , tended to injure him 
in the opinion of his constituents^. The house 
took up his cause with more warmth than: pru- 
dence. There are periods when it is particularly 
dangerous to assert undefined authority , and this 
was one of them. They ordered the printers to 
attend the house : the printers, conceiving that 
a law which did not exist could not be obeyed * 
refused to attend. The serjeant at arms ■ was 
then ordered to take them into custody , but he 
was treated with designed contempt. Irritated at 

this, the house addressed lus nuyesty, that he 

* 
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would issue his proclamation, and offer a reward 
for apprehending those men. In consequence of 
this, they were apprehended , but immediately 
discharged by the magistrates , one of ihem by 
Mr. Wilkes ( now an alderman of the ci ty of 
London), a second by alderman Oliver , and a 
third by Mr. Crosby, the lord -mayor. The 
magistrates were applauded by the populace, and 
publicly thanked by the citizens in common coun- 
cil. The house of commons had , however, pro- 
ceeded too far to retract, and Mr. Oliver and the 
lord-mayor, both members of parliament , were 
ordered to attend in their places, where they jus- 
tified their act with so much boldness , as to pro* 
voke the house to send them to the Tower, in which 
they remained until the end of the session. They 
were brought up, indeed, by habeas corpus, to 
the court of common pleas, and their case argued , 
but in vain. 

The house were still more perplexed with 
Mr. Wilkes. He had been ordered to attend at 


the bar of the house; but, in return, he claimed 
his privilege as a member, refusing to obey the 
orders of the house in any other character. It was 
noW’thc house discovered that they had involved 
themselves in a dilemma, from which there was 


no means of escaping with credit, and they 
accordingly kit upon one of those littlenesses 
which make the best causes ridiculous. They 
ordered Mr. Wilkes to appear on the 8 lU of april, 
and adjourned to the ninth. This was giving up the 
cause in the most ungraceful manner; and they 
Were so fully convinced that the privilege above- 
mqntioned was untenable , that they have never 
since molested the newspapers on the score of 
debates. These are now given openly, and at full 
length of names and circumstances $ and the per- 
sons employed in this service hare from long habit 
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acquired a facility and accuracy which is wonder* 
ful , especially as they are not yet permitted to 
call in the aid of short-hand. Some celebrated 
orators have , indeed , cause to regret that the 
house could not command secrecy, as the parlia- 
mentary reports have served to record their many 
inconsistencies, and deviations from principle. 
What they have lost, however, the public have 
gained : constitutional information is more widely 
diffused , and the people have now a check upon 
their representatives, which they had not before, 
or had imperfectly. 

LETTER LXX. 

The exercise of reason and judgment in matters 
respecting religion has always been considered , 
by many able writers, as an essential part of that 
freedom which our constitution holds forth. At 
several periods since the revolution, this privilege 
has been asserted by dint of the strongest argu - 
ments. It has nevertheless been, on the other hand, 
maintained, that the existence of a religious esta- 
blishment requires that all its members, and others 
who wish to enjoy the advantages pertaining to it, 
should subscribe a certain formule, by which their 
belief in the articles of its faith and worship may be 
ascertained. The whole body of protestant dissen- 
ters have ever rejected subscription to the articles 
of the church of England , and have , at various 
times, endeavoured to procure an exemption from 
it, as a bar to their advancement in civil offices, or 
in the naval and military service. Nor are these 
articles more acceptable to many members of the 
established church, who conceive that there are 
some things in tbem not consonant to the Scrip- 
tures , and that no protestant , as a qualification , 
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should be required to make any other declaration* 
tli an that the holy Scriptures are the rule of his 
faith and practice. When a reformed liturgy was 
shown to archbishop Herring , he said , « I ap- 
prove the temper and wisdom of it : but into 
what times are we fallen, after so much light, 
and so much appearance of moderation , that one 
can only wish for the success of truth ? The world 
will not bear it. » 


Encouraged, probably, by sentiments like these, 
^ [y a numerous body of the established 

'71 'clergy, with several members of the 
professions of law and physic, joined in a petition 
to parliament for relief in the matter of subscrip- 
tion. 


A spirited debate accompanied this petition. 
The impolicy of confining or aggrieving men’s 
consciences, and tempting them to prevarication 
and hypocrisy, was forcibly urged. On the other 
hand, the opponents of the petition declared them- 
selves swayed by the dread of future innovations 
(should the present petition be answered), of the 
prevalence of heretical opinions , and of his 
majesty’s incapacity, from his coronation-oath, to 
alter the church-government. During the debate 
on this petition, which was rejected by a great 
majority, some hints were thrown out respecting 
the dissenting ministers, which gave that body of 
men, reason tohope that their case was considered 
as widely different from that of the petitioners of 
the establishment, and that the time was now come 
when their disabilities were to be taken off. They 
accordingly applied to the house by petition , 
praying to be relieved from subscribing to the 
articles of a church to which they did not belong. 
The success of their petition showed that they had 
not misunderstood the temper of the house of 
commons. The bill for relief >yas carried by a 
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great majority ; but in the house of lords, after a 
long debate, it was rejected. The church of Eng- 
land was represented as being endangered by such 
a departure from the laws which guarded its privi- 
leges ; and it was argued that religion ought never 
to be left naked to the heresy and immoralities 
which a degenerate age might introduce. Various 
circumstances have since contributed to support 
this watchfulness over the discipline and articles 
of the church. Yet the Macliiavels of the time 
are of opinion, that the church does not act with 
true policy in this matter. Many , indeed, of the 
more moderate dissenters think that toleration , 
instead of increasing their numbers, would gra- 
dually mix them in the general mass, while the 
penal laws now hanging over their heads are a 
principal cause of their being more firmly united 
as a religious body. It is conceived , likewise , 
that they become less attached to a government 
surrounded by a fence , that serves to keep out 
. only men of integrity and principle ; for to those 
of another description , the articles can never be 
a stumbling block. 

The Royal Marriage introduced into par- 
liament about this time, was occasioned bv the 
marriage of his majesty’s two brothers, the dukes 
ofCnmberland and Gloucester, to ladies of inferior 
rank. It was deemed expedient to supply the 
defects of the existing laws , and , by some new 
regulations , prevent the dcscendents of the late 
king (excepting the issue of princesses who have 
married, or may hereafter marry, into foreign 
families ) from marrying without the consent of 
his majesty, his heirs and successors. A bill was 
accordingly carried through both houses, declaring 
all marriages, without such consent , to be null 
and void. This bill was , however , violently re* 
sisted in every stage of its progress , and , in the 
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house of lords, two strong protests were entered 
against it. It was thought to lay an improper 
restraint upon marriage , and to add too much 
additional weight to the royal prerogative. 

During this year an expedition had been made 
against the island of St. Vincent, one of our Carib- 
bean islands in the Wesl-Indies. This expedition 
was canvassed in parliament, and condemned as 
unjust, cruel and impolitic , because it wantonly 
exposed our best troops to destruction. The mo- 
tion for a stricter inquiry , however, was thrown 
out , and the Caribbecs having entered into a 
treaty with our forces , the allair was allowed to 
drop, although not without severe imputations on 
the conduct of our planters; a race of men into 
whose moral system humanity has not entered 
largely. 

The affairs of the East-India company occupied 
muchlbf the attention of parliament during this 
and the following year. But it would swell this 
sketch far beyond the prescribed limits, were I to . 
enter, even at moderate length , on the compli- 
cated statements presented to the house on this 
occasion. The affairs of the company were evi- 
dently embarrassed, and it became necessary they 
should be brought under the immediate inspection 
of the crown. The new regulating bill consisted 
of these articles : that the court of directors 
should , in future , be elected for four years ; six 
members annually, but none to hold their seats 
longer than four years ; that no person should vote 
at the election of the directors, who had not pos- 
sessed their stock twelve months ; that the stock 
of qualification should, instead of5oo l.beioool.; 
that the mayor’s court of Calcutta should , for the 
future , be confined to small mercantile causes , 
to which only its jurisdiction extended before the 
territorial acquisition ; that in lieu of this court , 
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thus taken away, a new one be established , con- 
sisting of a chief justice, and three puisne judges ; 
that these judges be appointed by the crown ; and 
that a superiority be given to the presidency of 
Bengal over the other presidencies in India. 

All these clauses passed with great majorities , 
and thus a total change was effected in the consti- 
tution of the company in England, and the admi- 
nistration of its presidencies in India. At this 
time also, the conduct of lord Clive was severely 
censured , but his services were considered as 
paramount to every defect in his government ; the 
nature of the evidence against him was objected to; 
and it was voted , that he had rendered great and 
meritorious services to his country. s-. i . 

You have seen, that the events of the last six or 
6even years have been few , and comparatively of 
small importance to the historic page. But we 
are approaching a scene that will open gradually 
to «a revolution of infinite moment: a revolu-* 
tion , to which the gentle name of misunder- 
standing has been applied , as if it had arisen from 
a trifle which words could explain , or etiquette 
rectify. A variety of domestic events have hitherto 
given, sometimes , not an unpleasant interest to 
the detail of this reign ; but in what follows , the 
train of impolicy is impetuous and uninterrupted , 
and the chain of mischief is unbroken. ■ : -j- I 

• You may remember that , when the other taxes 
which gave offence to the growing independent 
spirit of America , were taken off, that on tea , 
x though a trifling one , remained. Nor was this 
the only cause of disaffection : the dependence of 
the governors and judges in America had been 
transferred from the people to the crown , and by 
some confidential letters, which accidentally fell 
into the hands of the people of Massachusetts Bay, 
they discovered that a scheme of coercion was in 
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agitation against them. Accordingly, when the 
tea was attempted to be landed , the mob arose in 
Boston harbour, boarded the ships, and threw 
their cargoes into the sea, retiring peaceably after- 
ward without offering or receiving any personal 
violence. This circumstance alone ought to have 
indicated that this was no common mob , no ban- 


ditti of plunderers , seeking their own interest 
only. Other places followed the example, particu- 
larly in Soutli-Carolina. Such resistance to the 
mother-country could not long be concealed i. it 
reached the ministry, heightened by many aggra- 
vations. The ministry exhibited to parliament , 
whose advice was thought immediately necessary, 
a number of papers received from America , all 
^4 D i -A P rovin S , ^ iat spirit °f sedition was 
7 / 4 -not confined to one or two places, but 
extended over all the colonies. The house re- 


solved to exert every means in their power of 
effectually providing for objects so important to 
the general welfare, as maintaining the due execu- 
tion of the laws, and securing the just dependence 
of the colonies upon the crown and parliament 
of Great Britain. It was proposed that the town 
of Boston should be obliged to pay for the cargoes 
of tea which the populace had destroyed ; and 
that in order to compel payment, it should he 
deprived of its privileges as a port, until its good 
behaviour could be ascertained. This was opposed 
by a petition from the agent for the council of 
Massachusetts Bay, who desired to be heard in 
favour of that council, and of the town of Boston ; 
and by another from the lord-mayor, in the name 
of the natives and inhabitants of North-Ameriea , 
then residing in London. They considered the 
resolutions of the house as oppressive and unjust, 
and concluded with the emphatic words , that 
« the attachment of America could not survive the 
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justice of Britain. » The minority in both houses 
also strongly contended against the violence of the 
measures about to be adopted , and warned the 
minister, that the flame would soon increase, and 
become too violent for any future attempts to 
quench it. It was even proposed to repeal the 
duty upon tea -, but the ministry were bent upon 
their own measures , and the resolutions were 
carried through both houses without a division. 

This emboldened them to take another step, yet 
more resolute. A bill was brought in to regulate 
the government of Massachusetts Bay , by trans- 
ferring the whole executive power to persons 
appointed by the crown. This occasioned warm 
debates , and a strong protest. More petitions 
appeared against it, but were rejected. It was 
urged, that such measures would only exasperate, 
because founded in injustice-, and that no instance 
of general discontent among a people or nation 
ever arose from any other cause than a general 
sense of oppression. These arguments were una- 
vailing-, and, as an appendix to this and the former 
bill, it was enacted , that rioters , apprehended in 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, if it should 
appear that a fair trial could not be had in the 
province , might be tried in some other of the 
colonies, or in Great Britain. The minister 
informed the house, at the same time , that four 
regiments, under the command of general Gage, 
had been ordered to Boston. It is plain , from- 
this last act , that , whatever flattering hopes the 
minister entertained of returning peace, he was 
proceeding against the colonies as in a state of 
actual rebellion. You may easily perceive that 
this was, in fact, a humiliating confession of the 
weakness and inefficapy of all proceedings hitherto 
adopted. The interposition of parliament was 
undoubtedly necessary, but necessary as a deli* 
11 i 5 
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berate council , not as a council of war to enforce 
measures by arms. It must be added, that, how- 
ever impolitic this conduct now appears , the 
opinion of the nation at large went with lord 
North. They foresaw not the evil day that was 
coming on. It was expected , and eveh insisted 
upon, that the measures adopted must be suc- 
cessful ; the colonies must submit, and peace be 
restored in a few weeks. Much of these false 
hopes may be attributed to misrepresentation. 
The malecontents in America weCe represented 
to be a mob , and not the people ; to be the few, 
Whom it is easy to terrify , and not the many, 
whom no force can conquer. 

Before entering on the consequences of these 
measures , I shall advert to a bill passed near the 
close of this session , to ascertain the limits of the 

{ trovince of Quebec in North-America , to form a 
egislative council forall its affairs(- except taxation) 
to be appointed by and during the pleasure of 
the crown ; the Canadian Roman catholics to be 
entitled to a place in it; to establish the French 
laws , and a trial by jury in civil cases ; and to 
secure to the popish secular clergy the legal enjoy- 
ment of their estates , and of their tithes, from all 
who were of their own religion. This bill met 
with great opposition both within doors and 
without. It was considered as not merely tole- 
rating popery , but making it an established 
religion, the other regulations were objected 
to, because they went to form a system of arbitrary 
government; anditmustbc confessed, that in these 
arrangements, the model of the British constitution 
was wholly overlooked. 
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LETTER LXXI. 

When general Gage arrived at his destination , 
he entered on his commission with an apparent 
confidence in the success of the mea- 
sures which he was instructed to 
pursue. Rut the flame of civil discord had increas- 
ed before his arrival ; the colonists were already 
in possession ofthe Boston port-bill, which justified 
their fears, and at the same time excited their 
courage. And while some indulged the hopes 
of reconcilement, tfie majority prepared for a 
separation from die mother-country. Numerous 
meetings of the inhabitants of Boston invited the 
other colonies to concur with them in a resolution, 
that all trade with Great Britain, Ireland, , and the 
West-Indies, should cease, until the parliament 
reversed their proceedings. The obnoxious port- 
bill was circulated over the colonies, as the best 
excuse for the steps they were about to take,, and 
the resentment which it excited soon became 
general. 

Soon after his arrival , the governor informed 
the new assembly , that it was necessary they should 
remove to the town of Salem on the first of june, 
pursuant to act of parliament $ but the assembly 
seeming inclined to remonstrate, he adjourned it 
to the 7 ll ‘ of that month. He increased their 
dissatisfaction still further by rejecting a petition, 
that a day of fasting and prayer should be 
appointed. Such days were common in America,, 
on extraordinary occasions, and are a relict, 
perhaps among the best , of the practice of the 
puritanical times. 

Other places had by this time, followed the 
example of Boston. The house of burgesses in 
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Virginia took upon them to appoint a fast on the 
first ofjune, the day on which the fatal bill, for 
such I may now call it , was to take effect. This 
provoked their governors to dissolve the assembly; 
a measure useless and impotent , as the principal 
members issued proposals for a general congress 
to • meet, and declare the voice of the whole colo- 
nies. The colonists, however , cannot be accused 
of rashness. Many of them, while they com- 
miserated the distresses of the Bostonians , re- 
commended the most lenient measures. While 
preparing for the worst, they used no other wea- 
pons at this time than remonstrance and petition. 
It may be also supposed, that, amid a variety of 
contending interests , the proposal to interrupt 
all trade with Great Britain , would not be sub- 
scribedby those who immediately depended on it. 
Great Britain, by such a step , might indeed lose 
much, but the colonists would infallibly lose every- 
thing. The obstruction of one channel of profit 
eannot be speedily succeeded by the opening of 
another. Besides , they considered , that the adop- 
tion of such a measure must necessarily be fol- 
lowed by a civil war. This terrific idea suggested 
the mildest conduct on the part of the colonists, 
and ought indeed to have had its due effect on the 
proceedings of government. Addresses were 
drawn up by the council of Boston, and presented 
to general Gage. In these the colonies urged , 
that their claims were no other than the claims of 
Englishmen , and that their grievances had arisen 
from a series of oppressions by former governors. 
The general would notlisten to this remonstrance , 
and had his sentiments confirmed by a counter- 
address from some friends to government at Bos- 
ton 5 another instance of the folly of opposing 
the few to the many. 

When the representatives met at Salem , they 
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renewed their proposals for a general congress, 
appointed five deputies from that province , and 
voted five hundred pounds for their necessary ex- 
penses. According to the establishment of the 
colony , the governor’s assent was necessary to 
these acts ; but that being , as you may suppose, 
peremptorily refused, the money was raised by 
voluntary contribution ; and the assembly , fore- 
seeing that the governor would attempt to dissolve 
them , refused admittance to his secretary who 
came for that purpose , and published a declara- 
tion expressive of their sense of the public danger, 
and recommending to discontinue trade with 
Great Britain. It was upon this occasion, that 
the merchants exhibited a zeal and patriotism of 
which we have few examples. It was supposed , 
that men , who must always be the greatest losers 
in jcivil tumult, would.be the first to join issue 
with government, and crush the aspiring efforts 
of the malecontents. The merchants , however, 
in an address to the governor , proclaimed their 
abhorrence of the idea , equally dishonourable to 
themselves and to their country , that they were 
now enabled , and would embrace the oppor- 
tunity , to profit by the distresses of Boston; and 
while they made this sacrifice, they declared , at 
the same time , that they were ready to promote a 
reconciliation , by any measures compatible with 
the safety .and dignity of British subjects. Such 
an avowal ,of sentiments , even in the worst of 
causes, ought to command our veneration. It 
was repugnant to the acknowledged practices of 
trade, and was therefore singular.lt militated 
against their actual interest, and must have been 
sincere. 

To complete the defeat of government mear 
surcs, when a proposition was made in the assembly 
to pay for the damaged tea , it was rejected by a 
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very great majority. The government, thus wea- 
kened and crippled, were not altogether with- 
out friends. The commercial connexion between 
the mother-country and the colonies was a tie not 
easily to be broken. The views of commerce were 
narrow. It was supposed that, by the cessation of 
trade, both countries must be ruined. This consi- 
deration, therefore, was common to both; and al- 
though the colonists were spurred on , by a few 
men of declamatory talents, to listen to no terms 
of accommodation, and to push matteis to the ex- 
tremity, yet it is probable that a cessation of hos- 
tile measures on the part of government, precisely 
at this pointj might havegiven the mother-country 
time topadse , and to recollect ( for she had often 
experienced it) that a general sense of oppression 
is not to be dissipated by force. And the colonists, 
dreading the fatal consequences of a civil war, 
might have yielded on their part to a certain de- 
gree, or, on the removal of the port-bill, etc. 
might have returned to their allegiance. But the 
arrival of the bills relative to Massachusetts Bay, 
and that for quartering the troops in America, 
convinced them that they had nothing to hope 
from Great Britain , and that they must now 
collect such powers as could be speedily organised 
for the public defence. While a general congress 
Was eagerly called for, the committee of corre- 
spondence at Boston bound themselves , by what 
they termed a solemn league and covenant , to 
suspend all commercial correspondence with Great 
Britain, and to renounce all communication with 
those who should refuse to join in this agreement. 
This league was industriously circulated, and the 
form of it adopted in other places. It was in vain 
that general Gage proclaimed it an unlawful , 
hostile, and traitorous combination, and enjoined 
the magistrates to punish the persons concerned 
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in it. The people proceeded to choose represen- 
tatives for the general congress, and those again 
chose deputies, whose members bore a proportion 
to the extent of the province. Th'e congress was 
appointed to beheld at Philadelphia. Its purpose 
was to form the plan of a system of conduct from 
the united deliberations, of the colonies in general; 
and the members were also empowered to jay 
before Great Britain the claims of the injured 
colonists. So resolute were they to sacrifice their 
interest to what they valued at a higher rate , that 
Virginia and Maryland, and the two Carolinas , 
which depended most on exports , resolved not to 
purchase any more slaves from Africa, or theWest- 
Indies; and to turn their lands into pasture, and 
improve the breed of sheep, that the loss of their 
tobacco trade might be as little as possible felt. 
The American magistrates , in the mean time , 
informed the governors , that their power was no 
more. They had no mob to oppose , and they 
could not pretend to resist the will of the majo- 
rity. 

Numerous as the discontented parly was, they 
had , as I have before observed , chiefly confined 
themselves to the publication of resolutions , and 
the assertion of their claims on the justice of Great 
Britain ; but the arrival of the troops from Ireland, 
and other places , and the report that a regiment 
had been posted at Boston Neck, in order to force 
the inhabitants into submission, determined them 
to oppose force to force. A considerable body of 
men from Worcester county prepared to march 
to the assistance of their brethren at Boston. The 
new counsellors appointed by the crown, and the 
courts of law , could give no effect to their pro- 
ceedings ; the colonists went on in the most or- 
derly and expeditious manner to provide for the 
exigencies of impending war. They declared 
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themselves ready to die in defence of their rights. 
They remonstrated with the governor on the in- 
justice of his seizing the ammunition lodged in 
the arsenal at Cambridge and Charleston , and 
his fortifying Boston Neck. He answered , that 
uo use was to be made of the cannon , etc. unless 
their hostilities should render it necessary. This 
did not amount to a declaration of his sentiments, 
and they continued their preparations. 

The congress, consisting of fifty-one delegates , 
met at Philadelphia , and commenced 
’ with an address to the governor, in which 
they deprecated liisendeavours to reduce 
them into submission by force. The governor ' 
retaliated with complaints of their hostilities , and 
the violation of chartered rights , and warned 
them against provoking government any further. 
His authority, however, was gone : he could not 
even procure the lowest mechanics to erect bar- 
racks for his soldiers ; and, in revenge , he sent 
some, sailors to spike up the cannon on one of the 
principal batteries belonging to Boston. The con- 
gress , on the other hand , had the satisfaction to 
see that all their resolutions had the validity of 
laws; and assured general Gage, who disputed 
the legality of their assembling , that the whole 
colonies were unanimous against his and the late 
parliamentary proceedings. They drew up a long 
statement of grievances , and traced them as far 
back as the year 1764* This is a proof that the 
violence of the present disaffection was not sudden, 
and it has ;becn since ascertained , with tolerable 
accuracy , that the seeds of a separation from 
Great Britain had been sown in America even 
before that period. The congress next proceeded 
to draw up a petition to his majesty, a memorial 
to the people of Great Britain , an address to tire 
colonies in general , and another to the inha*- 
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bitants of Massachusetts Bay. After finishing these 
addresses, the congress adjourned : during the fifty- 
two days of their sitting, they had been unmo- 
lested by the governor’s proclamations , and were 
perfectly regardless of his refusal to sanction 
their authority. Such were in America the con- 
sequences of the parliamentary proceedings , de- 
tailed in my last letter. 

It became necessary that the opinion of parlia- 
ment should be taken as early as possible on these 
occurrences. Accordingly , a new parliament 
met on the 3o th of december *, but , although his 
majesty, in his speech, adverted to the spirit of - t 
disobedience which prevailed in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, no mention was made of the 
additional supplies. The estimates were formed 
upon a peace establishment ; even a reduction of 
four thousand seamen took place. The conside- 
ration of American affairs was postponed till aftei- 
the Christmas holidays. It was then that j an 2Q 

ap- ’ ’ 

peared in his seat to reprobate the mea- 
sures pursued against America,' and to open a 
plan for conciliation , before it should be too late. 
The first part of this plan was an address to his 
majesty, for recalling the troops from Boston. 
But the ministry were adverse to relax , unless 
America would acknowledge the supremacy of 
Great Britain •, and his lordship’s motion was lost 
by a great majority. The table of the house of 
commons , however , became soon covered with 
petitions from the city of London , and other 
commercial towns , and great mercantile bodies. 
These occasioned great debates , as to the manner 
in which they ought to be received 5 but their 
purpose was finally defeated. The petition sent 
from the American congress , and presented by 
M. Bollan , Dr. Franklin , and Mr. Lee , was re- 
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jected, as coining from an illegal assembly. Every 
motion, indeed, of a conciliatory kind, was treated 
with severity; every attempt to avert the mischiefs 
of civil war was despised. The ministerial majo- 
rities were undiminished by argument. Lord 
Chatham made a second effort , by presenting a 
bill, entitled « A provisional act for settling the 
troubles in America, and for asserting the supreme 
legislative authority, and superintending power of 
Great Britain over her colonies. » But this , al- 
though recommended by the fuH vigour of his 
lordship’s eloquence , and strengthened by argu- 
ments which many then thought , and all now 
confess , to be unanswerable , was not even al- 
lowed to undergo the parliamentary foian of lying 
on the table. 

Lord North, on the other hand, bent on keep- 
ing no terms with the Americans, and following 
a system more likely (if it had succeeded) to extir- 
pate than to subdue, brought in a bill for restrain- 
ing the trade and commerce of the provinces of 
Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire , the co- 
lonies of Connecticut and Rhode Island , and 
Providence Plantation in North-America, to Great 
Britain , Ireland , and the British West-India 
Islands ; and to prohibit such provinces and co- 
lonies from carrying on any fishery on the banks 
of Newfoundland, or other places therein to be 
mentioned , under certain conditions and for a 
limited time. No bill , perhaps , was ever more 
eagerly contested both within and without doors. 
If you look back to the proceedings of congress , 
and to the various petitions presented against the 
bill , you will be sensible that it was the very 
step of all others to be avoided in the existing 
circumstances of the case. It was , however , 
carried by a great majority. I may observe, 
that , in die qourse of the debates on the affairs 
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of America, a question of law was discussed, 
namely , whether the Americans wore or were 
not in a state of rebellion. The crown lawyers 
answered this in the affirmative. The minority, 
without directly entering into its merits , averred 
that it was of very little consequence ; the point 
in dispute was , whether it would be prudent to 
declare them to he in a state of rebellion. 

As the ministry had now been successful in 
every motion that tended to establish a system of 
coercion, and, as-will soon be seen , to exasperate 
the mfnds. of the colonists , what followed was 
matter of considerable surprise. Lord North 
advanced a conciliatory motion , the purport of 
which Was , that when the governor, council and 
assembly , or general court of his majesty’s pro** 
vinces , or colonies , shall propose to make pro- 
vision, according to their respective conditions , 
circumstances, and situations, for contributing 
their proportion to the common defence , such 
proportion to be raised under the authority of 
the general court , or general assembly of such 
province j or colony, and disposable by parlia- 
ment ; and shall engage to make provision also for 
the support of civil government, and the admi- 
nistration of justice in such province , or colony ; 
it will be proper , if such proposal should be ap- 
proved of by his majesty in parliament, and for 
so long as such provision shall be made accord- 
ingly, to forbear, in respect of such province , or 
colony, to levy any duties , tax, or assessment , or 
impose any further duties, tax, or assessment, ex- 
cept only such duties as it may be expedient to 
impose for the regulation of commerce •, .the nett 
produce of the duties last mentioned , to be car- 
ried to the account of such province, colony, or 
plantation respectively. The minister’s friends 
thought that he was now granting too much 5 the 
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opposition , that he was granting nothing at all : 
but the bill , upon the whole , seemed so contra- 
dictory to the former declarations of the house , 
that his lordship was obliged to explain away the 
contradiction , by saying, that no declaration of 
the house could bind to a strict adherence to any 
former resolution relative to the submission to be 
required of the colonies, previous to a relaxation 
on our side ; and he frankly confessed , that the 
result of our taxing the colonies had proved un- 
productive in point of revenue. But this explana- 
tion was not plausible enough to satisfy many of 
his own friends ; and the opposition contended, 
that the relaxation was not enough to produce 
• any effect on the colonies , who would discover 
in it the irresolute weakness of our councils , and 
would take encouragement to persevere in their 
resistance. While we w'ere asserting an ima- 
ginary supremacy , we were, in fact, giving the 
Americans a real superiority. Other motions for 
a reconciliation , brought forward by the friends 
of America , were after a short hearing rejected, 
and this of lord North’s passed by a gneat majo- 
rity. The ministry either did not know, or af- 
fected not to know, that it was the right, and 
not the mode of taxation, which the colonies 
disputed. Besides , in this bill , his majesty’s go- 
vernors, councils, and assemblies, are called upon; 
whereas, at this time, such governors, councils , 
and assemblies, existed in name only; their power 
and influence were gone for ever. 

While these violent measures were pursued in 
Great Britain , the colonies were preparing for 
war, They cherished sortie faint hopes that their 
petitions would not pass unheeded; but self- 
preservation wouldadmitof no abatement of their 
vigilance. The southern as well as the northern 
.colonies began to arm, and hearing that the ex- 
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portation of arms and ammunition to America had 
been prohibited, they instantly established manu- 
factures of these articles, and soon were enabled 
to supply themselves. At Rhode Island , the 
people seized above forty pieces of cannon which 
belonged to the crown. The inhabitants of New- 
Hampshire possessed themselves of a small fort, 
and vigorous efforts were every where made in 
support of the common cause. The congress , 
who met at Cambridge, in Massachusetts Bay, 
passed several resolutions relative to the prepara- 
tion of ammunition. The minute-men , a j 
kind of militia, were embodied for service; an l . 
and as the proclamations of government y ' 
had nowise tended to crush such proceedings, 
general Gage was induced to try what force could 
do. The colonists having collected some stores at 
the town of Concord , he sent a large body of 
troops to destroy them ; the militia of the country 
were , however, alarmed, and havingeudeavoured 
to dispute the passage of abridge with the king’s 
troops, a skirmish took plactf, in which the militia 
were obliged to retreat with the loss of some 
killed, and some titkcn prisoners. An engage- 
ment of a^nore •erious nature afterward took place 
at Lexingtorf, in which sixty-five of the king’s 
troops were killed , and more than two hundred 
wounded and taken prisoners : the provincials 
reported that they lost no more than sixty, two 
thirds of which were killed. This was the first 
blood shed in this unhappy quarrel . Each parly 
accused the other ofhavinggiven the provocation : 
but, if we consider the indignant minds of the 
Americans, and the high spirit of the king’s troops , 
who could not brook the resistance of a raw , un- 
disciplined militia, the provocation of the day may 
be equally shared between them , while the real 
cause of the war , now fatally commenced , is to 
n. . 
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be sought for in a higher source. The news of 
this engagementquickly spread over the Colonies-, 
the militia which surrounded Boston amounted 
to many thousand; the names of Putnarti, Ward, 
Pribble , Heath , Prescot , and Thomas , appear 
among their commanders. A line of encampment 
was formed round their head-quarters at Cam- 
bridge ; and the congress , in an address to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, laid the blame of the 
late hostilities upon the king’s troops, and declared 
that the people of America had no alternative but 
death or freedom. Paper currency was issued to 
support the establishment of an army, and obe- 
dience to general Gage was formally renounced. 

LETTER LX XII. 

* r . . « 

The quarrels of nations in some respect resemble 
those of individuals. The operation of the irascible 
passions is the same in both. A blow is not to be 
forgiven : it precludes all reasoning , and must he 
returned; it is an injury which did not before 
exist, and must be atoned f<^f, as a preliminary to 
all future agreement. After the jflair at Lexing- 
ton , it was not difficult to foresee thfit tile horrors 
of a civil war were inevitable; one aggravation fol- 
lowed on the heels of another , and the contending 
parties, by mutual provocations, stifled the senti- 
ments of brotherhood, and blasted the hopes of 
reconciliation. The provincials of Boston, feel- 
ing the disadvantages of their confined situation , 
requested permission from the governor to leave 
the town , or at least to remove their women and 
children. This was granted, upon condition of 
their laying down their arms, with which when 
they complied , the governor rev«ked his grant , 
and the few that were afterward permitted tp go, 
were obliged to leave all their effects behind them . 
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In resentment of this usage , the congress prohi- 
bited all connexion or commerce with such places 
as had not yet revolted from their allegiance to 
the mother-country. The province of New York v 
acceded to these proceedings , and preparations 
were made for its defence. A body of men, not 
exceeding two hundred and forty, took possession , 
by surprise and without bloodshed, of Tipon- 
deroga, Crown Point, and other fortresses which 
commanded the passes between the British colo- * 
nies and Canada. With these they seized also two 
vessels, and materials prepared at Ticonderoga* for 
building others. Nor were these precautions 
unnecessary. The king’s troops , about the end of 
may , were reinforced by several regiments from 
Great Britain and Ireland, commanded by the 
generals Howe , Burgoyrie, and Clinton. Upon 
this the congress resolved, that no bills or drafts 
should be negotiated with the officers of the army, 
nor any necessaries disposed of to them. The 
unanimity of the colonists appears in nothingmore 
than the readiness with which these cojnmands 
were obeyed. 

To break this union, general Gage offered the 
king’s pardon to all who would lay down their 
arms, excepting Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who 
weredeemed ringleaders, and unworthy of mercy. 
This offer had no other success than to he consi- 
dered as a declaration of war , and Hancock was 
elected president of congress; an honour which he 
probably owed, at that time, to his being singled 
out as a victim to the wrath of government. A par- 
ty of the continental troops , who had been sent 
to Charleston, completed, in one night , upon 
Bunker’s hill, a small but strong redoubt, with 
intrenchments and a breastwork, and this amid the 
fire from the king’s ships and floating batteries. 
About noon, on the 17 th of june, general Howe, 
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with nearly 2000 men, marchedfromBostonagainst 
these men. After some manoeuvres on both sides, 
a furious engagement took place, in which the - 
June i king’s troops were at first worsted , and 
une 17. p ro jj a jjj_ wou ](j have either been cut to 
pieces or driven from the place , had not general 
Clinton , who now arrived from Boston , rallied 
them, and obliged the provincials to desist from 
their works. The- mischief done by this engage- 
ment was dreadful. Charleston was , by some 
aecjdent , set on fire in various places , and burnt 
to the ground. The king’s troops lost above a 
thousand men , of whom more than two hundred 
were killed , and of the latter nineteen were com- 
missioned officers. The provincials are said to 
have lost only four hundred and fifty in all. Im-r 
mediately after this action, the colonists, undis- 
mayed by the terrors of a British army , the 
strength of which they had now tried , began to 
fortify another hill, opposite Bunker’s hill, which 
produced spveral skirmishes. To add to the diffi- 
culties which the British army had to encounter, 
the Canadians , who had been solicited for this 

a ose, were not cordial in rendering assistance 
e royal cause. An attempt was also made to 
involve the colonists with the Indians, but it did 
not succeed. In recording these transactions it is 
impossible to justify them; they were founded on 
a crooked policy. In resolving on a system of 
coercion, there might be something of firmness 
but , in carrying it into effect , we can only trace 
the progress of infatuation. 

In the month ofjuly, the congress, who had 
not yet wholly abandoned pacific measures, drew 
up another declaration , an address to the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain , one to those of Ireland, 
and a petition to the king. In the declaration 
they say « Our internal resources are great, and, 
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if necessary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly 
attainable. » These words passed unheeded at the 
time, but you will soon find they had a meaning. 
The colony of Georgia, hitherto not included in 
lord North’s prohibitory acts, now joined their 
brethren , drew up a petition to the king , and 
sent five members to congress. This completed 
the union of the thirteen colonies. The congress* 
appointed George Washington, esq. to be general 
and commander-in-chief of all the American forces. 
Mr. Washington, beside considerable militaiy 
skill , possessed an unblemished character, and in- 
violable attachment to the cause of the colonists. 
Among thefield-officers,we likewise find filenames 
of Ward, Lee, Schuyler, Putnam, and Gates, 
some of whom had formerly served in the British 
army. When generals Washington and Lee joined 
the camp at Boston, the arrangements made for 
thepay ^etc. of thearmy, and the favour in which 
they were held by the inhabitants , gave them su- 
perior advantages. 

The colonists , who as yet had acted principally 
on the defensive, now formed the bold design 
of sending a force to invade and reduce Canada . 
The force appointed to this service consisted of 
three thousand men, commanded by generals 
Montgomery and Schuyler. The expedition , 
though not successful, all’orded both armies va- 
rious opportunities of signalizing their courage. 
The Americans proceeded as far as Quebec , 
where they were repulsed , and obliged to turn 
the siege into a blockade. General Carleton , 
however, the British commander, recovered ihe 
province, and the continental army were obliged 
to retire with great loss of men killed, and many 
taken prisoners. Among the killed was general 
Montgomery , to whose bravery his enemies ge- 
nerously bore testimony. 

. + 
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The war commenced in Virginia from a cir- 
cumstance apparently trivial. Lord Dunmore, 
the governor, began to entertain suspicions of the 
Virginians, and by ordering the powder which 
had beeu deposited in Williamsburgh , the chief 
city, to be removed on board a ship in James’ 
k river, excited reciprocal suspicionsintheir mind. 
In their meetings they reprobated his conduct, 
and obliged their receiver-general to give security 
for the payment of the value of the powder. The 
governor, in a proclamation, termed this an act 
of rebellion; and after laying before the provincial 
assembly lord North’s conciliatory propositions , 
which he endeavoured to recommend from every 
consideration of peace and interest , lie retired on 
board a man of war which lay offYorktown. A 
singular negotiation then commenced between the 
governorand the burgesses, they entreating him to 
return , and he declaring his fears for personal 
safety. Mutual recrimination took place , and the 
propositions of lord North were rejected on the 
grounds which influenced the other colonies. The 
governor still persisted in retaining his situation 
on board the ship, but invited the burgesses to 
meet him there. The burgesses considered this as 
a high breach of their rights and privileges, and 
having concluded the session , a convention of 
delegates was appointed to transact the business of 
thecolony. These began with adeclaration similar 
to that drawn up by the other colonies. With this 
the allegiance of Virginia to Great Britain ended , 
.and the hostility and desolation which followed 
were natural consequences. 

Lord Dunmore, having collected what -marine 
force he could , prepared to resist the insurgents; 
bodies of troops were sent on shore to plunder , 
and being opposed by the Virginians , many lives 
were lost. The king’s ships also made an attempt 
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to burn Hampton , but were beat off with 
the loss of some men, and a tender. Martial law 
was now proclaimed, and the governor’s forces 
were increased by a considerable number of blacks 
and whites, who were promised their freedom on 
condition of joining the royal standard but a 
detachment of these, having endeavoured to sur- 
prise the colonists in their intrenchments, were all 
either killed or taken prisoners. Lord Dunmore , 
who had left his ship previous to this engagement, 
again retired to it. The provincials having got 
possession of some cannon arid stores, entered 
Norfolk , and the king’s ships retired to a greater 
distance. Very soon after , however, this town 
was reduced to ashes by the fleet, aftera desperate 
engagement. The loss being immense , and the 
conflagration wanton, it cannot be wondered if 
the minds of the Americans were now exasperated 
to the highest pitch. It would far exceed the 
limits of this skefch , were I to notice all the petty 
engagements which took place in the several pro- 
vinces, as the war extended itself. The only im- 
portant event of this year which remains to be 
noticed, is the act of confederation and perpetual 
union , passed by the associated colonies. This 
confederation was declared to be « The united 
colonies of America, » for their common defence, 
for the security of their liberties and property , 
and their mutual and general safety, and welfare. 
It ascertains the power of Congress, and prescribes 
the mode of its action, and is declared to be esta- 
blished, until the terms of reconciliation proposed 
in the petitions of congress to the king are agreed 
to r the obnoxious acts repealed, reparation made 
for the injury done to Boston, for burning Charles- 
ton , and till the British troops are withdrawn 
from America. On these events taking place , the 
colonies are to return to their former connexions 
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and friendship with GreatBritain •, but on failure 
thereof, this confederation is to be perpetual. 
Some resolutions were at the same time passed 
for the encouragement of foreign trade , and for 
retaliation in case any person should be punished 
for an adherence to the American cause. 

This confederation was not at first agreed to by 
all thecolonies; but what happened in the course 
of the following year removed their scruples, and 
it became the solemn act of the united colonies. 
Such is the outline of American transactions to the 
close of the year, and from it you will gather the 
importanceof those parliamentarymeasures which* 
now come to be reviewed. 

The parliament was opened by a speech from 
Oct a 6 ^ ie ^rone, °f more than usual length, in 
’which all that had passed in America 
during the recess was detailed, offers of 
foreign assistance were announced, and an addi- 
tion of supplies stated to be an object of necessity, 
in orderto reduce the colonies to obedience. The 
addresses in answer to this speech were combated 
with the usual force of opposition. The war now 
entered into was declared to be unjust and im- 
politic, and it was foreseen that its consequences 
would be fatal. Large supplies were , however , 
granted , and foreign troops were engaged in the 
service. By a bill, introduced soon after the meet- 
ing of parliament, all trade and intercourse was 
interdicted with the American colonies; and the 
property of the colonists, whether ships or goods, 
were declared to be forfeited to the officers and 
crews of his majesty’s ships of war who might be 
the captors. It was also enacted, that the masters, 
crews, and other persons found on board Ameri- 
can vessels, should be entered, and considered as 
in his majesty’s service. The operation of this law 
was to be softened in die case of such colonies as 
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returned to their allegiance. It is needless, to 
recapitulate the objections to this law. They are 
sufficiently obvious. With the Americans , it was 
now a point of political necessity to resist the 
mother- country. With the British parliament, 
it became a point of honour to subdue the Ame- 
ricans. The law now enacted completed the union 
of the colonies, and was not inaptly termed , « A 
bill for carrying more effectually into execution 
the resolves of congress. » 

The propriety of employing foreign troops 
against the colonies was warmly debated. The 
ministry, however, saw nothing but the absolute 
necessity of the war , and the employment of fo- 
reign troops was a lesser necessity arising from it. 
The opposition strongly urged, that the' Ame- 
ricans , driven likewise by necessity halo a war , 
would not fail to copy our example , and avail 
themselves of the assistance of foreign troops , if 
they could procure them. The troops of Hesse 
Cassel , however, and of the duke of Brunswick, 
were engaged, to the number of sixteen thousand. 
The other proceedings of parliament consisted of 
several unavailing attempts on the part of the 
minority to procure a reconciliation with America. 
Mr. Penn , the Americap , was examined in the 
house of peers , respecting the actual state and 
views of the colonies. The duke of Richmond 
moved , that the petition of congress was ground 
for a conciliation of the unhappy differences at 
present subsisting between Great Britain and 
America, but this was negatived. Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Hartley revived their propositions to the same 
effept, but in vain , though it was at this time that 
the opposition derived the greatest aid from the 
brilliant talents of Mr. Charles Fox. The opr 
position indeed , however deficient in numbers, 
formed a combination of talents that are not often 
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met with. During this session , the land-tax was 
voted at four shillings in the pound, and some 
changes took place in the arrangements of admi- 
nistration, but none in the system. The session 
concluded on may 23 . It is singular , 
that every discharge of ministerial 
thunder was answered by a. similar peal from the 
Americans; the bills passed in parliament were 
exact counterparts to the resolves of congress. 

LETTER LXXIII. 

The state of affairs in America at the close of 
last year was in all respects new. A war with 
the mother -country was actually begun, and 
, when , the hopes of reconciliation becoming 
fainter , the question arose how to carry it on , 
the colonists found that they had to struggle with 
difficulties of a very peculiar nature, but which it 
would appear they had the art to conceal from 
their enemies. Their army had been raised for 
a temporary purpose only, and rather for defence 
than offence. It was composed of troops in all 
points irregular , of men who took up arms in the 
sanguine hope that the courage displayed in a few 
skirmishes would induce the British to compound 
the dispute , but who had never weighed the 
fatigues of war, and could not brook the transition 
from the easy comfort of civil , to the discipline 
and rigour of military life. Their ardour accord- 
ingly began to abate ; great numbers left the army; 

new levies were made with the greatest 
difficulty; tardiness and irresolution 
kept back their recruits , and , at the commencer- 
ment of the present year , the whole American 
army did not amount to ten thousand men. 

Boston was , at this time , suffering all the dis- 
tresses of a close siege; the supplies sent by govern- 
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ment arrived late, and part of them were intercepted 
by the colonists. General Washington was coun- 
selled to make an assault on this place, but he was 
too conscious of the insufficiency of his ammuni- 
tion to endanger his army and hiscauseby a rash 
enterprise. That , .however, he might not be seen 
to disregard his duty, or discredit his vigilance , 
he informed his officers , that as his army, 1 by the 
accession of a numerous militia , amounted now 
to nearly seventeen thousand men , he thought it 
might be proper to make an attempt on the British 
lines. In this lie was Opposed, and it was recom- 
mended to him to take possession of,, , f 
Dorchester heights. This was achieved ‘ a,CL ' 4* 
in the dead and silence of night, and such a defence < 
erected before morning, that the British admiral 


assured general Howe it would be impossible to 
keep one of his ships in the harbour unless 
the enemy were dislodged. A violent storm 
preventing this design , the British officers , in 
consequence of a previous resolution , began to 
evacuate the town. On the i7 lk , their troops, 
amounting to nine thousand men, left the place , 
after spiking up some cannon , and destroying 
part of the castle. Many of the townsmen, who 
were well affected to government , accompanied 
them, and after a short voyage they arrived at 
Halifax. The situation of the British troops in 
Boston had been very unpleasant, and it was 
judged that a central position for the grand army 
would enable it to act with more effect. Some 


of the king’s ships only were left to protect such 
vessels as might arrive, an'd general Washington, 
with hisarmy, marched into the town immediately 
on the embarkation of the British troops. 

In Canada, where the Americans hoped to* 
have erected their standard , they were com- 
pletely unsuccessful. Obliged to raise the siege, 
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they had the mortification to see their small fleet 
.destroyed on the lakes. The British had possession 
of Lake Champlain; and general Carleton, whose 
troops took possession of Crown Point , after 
driving the colonists from it , would have also 
contended with the main body at Ticonderoga : 
but the artful manoeuvres of general Gates inter- 
rupted his progress , and the approach of winter 
obliged him to retreat. These operations were the 
cause of some petty engagements , the whole of 
which, in the course of this war, it is not my plan 
to describe. The recovery of Quebec having been 
now accomplished, theBritish troops next proposed 
to extend their arms to some of the southern 
m colonies , and to take possession of New York. • 
Sir Henry Clinton and Sir Peter Parker , the 
latter of whom had just arrived with a fleet from 
England, determined to attack Charleston, the 
capital of South Carolina , a place of great im- 
portance, and which they supposed might be 
carried by the assistance of shipping. Charleston 
was in a state of defence, principally arising from 
some works erected on Sullivan’s island, which 
guarded the channel. Sir Peter Parker com- 
menced the attack on this island with two fifty- 
gun ships, four frigates of twenty-eight guns, and 
four lesser armed vessels. The fort mounted only 
twenty-six cannon, the largest of which were 
twenty-six pounders ; the garrison did not exceed 
four hundred men, commanded by general Moul- 
. trie. After a brisk engagement , which lasted ten 
hours , the fleet were obliged to retire , with a 
considerable loss of men. General Clinton was 
-unable to co-operate by land , and in a few days 
the troops reimbarked. This was the first tin\e 
^ the provincials had resisted a fleet; and, as they 
did not lose thirty men, they were elevated with 
t'.ieir success. 
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New York , from the facility with which it 
could be maintained , and its relative position , 
was of the utmost importance to the contending 
powers. It was well known to general Washing- 
ton, that the English had determined to make 
themselves masters of it, as a prelude to more 
serious operations , and here , therefore , the great 
stand must he made. Admiral lord Howe, and 
his brother Sir William , were appointed to com- 
mand the expedition against this place. The 
British army consisted of nearly 3o,ooo men , 
amply provided* General How r e arrived , about 
the end of june, off Sandy Hook , with the troops 
which he had removed from Boston. In two 


days, the admiral joined him with reinforcements 
at Staten Island, where the inhabitants 'received 
them with great cordiality. A considerable body 
of loyalists here testified their attachment to the 


British government. At this very moment, how- 
ever , the congress published their declaration of 
independence. Reflecting men could , . . 

not but be struck with the circumstance 


of its being published at such a time of danger, 
when the British army was double that of the 
Americans , the latter raised only for a temporary 
purpose, and when its leaders had no certainty 
that it could be kept up. 

The British commander found Long Island 
and New York in a posture of defence. General 
Washington had fixed his head-quarters in the 
city, and, profiting by former experience , deter- 
mined on a war of posts , or the raising slight 
fortifications in various places , which- retarded 
and embarrassed the operations of the enemy. 
This commander, however, was not without his 
difficulties. Uncertain where the enemy might 
make their attack, he had to answer all the appli- 
cations from the people of various quarters, for 
u. * 17 
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support . The appea ranee of the enemy offNe w Y ork 
seemed to bring the matter to a decision, and the 
inhabitants prepared to oppose their whole force. 

The Howes , part of whose commission was to 
offer peace , issued proclamations, signifying that 
they were empowered to grant pardon to all those 
who, though they had deviated from their alle- 
giance , were willing to return to their duty ; and 
to declare any colony, province, etc. to be at 
peace with his majesty. The congress republished 
these proclamations, from a conviction that they 
would produce a very opposite effect to that in- 
tended. At the same time , lord Howe sent a 
letter to George Washington , Esq. which this 
gentleman refused to receive, as it was not ad- 
dressed to him with his military rank and title. 
General Howe then sent adjutant general Paterson 
with a letter to George Washington , etc. and 
hoped that the et cetera would remove the ob- 
jection. After some debate on this trifling al>- 
surdity , equally disgraceful to both parties at 
such a crisis, the British commissioners were in- 
formed, that « from what appeared , their powers 
were only to grant pardon, and that those who 
had committed no fault, wanted no pardon. » 

These negotiations proving fruitless, the British 
army commenced its operations. The American 
army in and near New York did not exceed 
eighteen thousand men, scattered at considerable 
distances in posts. The enemy landed without 
opposition between Utrecht and Gravesend, two 
small towns*, and after a series of marches , an 
engagement took place , in which the Americans 
lost or had taken upwards of one thousand men , 
and the British about four hundred and fiftv. 
General Washington , who had removed the 
greatest part of his army to Long Island , finding 
the approach of the enemy irresistible, determined! 
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to retreat. There are few occurrences in mili- 
tary history more remarkable than this retreat. 
Nine thousand men, with all their baggage and 
ammunition, were conveyed over a river, more 
than a mile in breadth, to New York, in less than 
thirteen hours, and this entirely unknown to the 
British army , who were not a quarter of a mile 
distant. In the morning, the latter took possession 
of the works evacuated by this well-conducted 
retreat. Immediately after , an interview was 
agreed upon between some members of congress 
and lord Howe, but it ended in a mere interchange 
of personal civilities. 

AdescentonNew York island was the next'step 
to be taken. When general Howe began to land 
his men between Keep’s bay and Turtle bay , a 
party who had been stationed at a breastwork to 
oppose him, retreated on the first appearance of 
his troops. Washington in vain attempted to rally 
them. Next day , the same men partly retrieved 
their honour in a skirmish ; but the place was no 
longer tenable , and the Americans retired to the 
north end of the island. An acci- . 1 , 
dental fire broke out soon after the c 0 e> 1 2 - 
British troops entered the city , which destroyed 
about a thousand houses. General Howe now 
endeavoured to draw the enemy into action; but, 
after various manoeuvres, he was not able to ac- 
complish what would probably have been fatal 
to the American cause. In the course of this ex- 
periment, general Washington, at one time, ob- 
tained an eligible position, and seemed to wish 
for an engagement ; but that not taking place , he 
crossed the North river , and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of fort Lee. General Lee was left 
at North Castle with upwards of seven thousand 
men. General Howe afterward determined to 
attack fort Washington, the only post on New 
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York island in the hands of the Americans. An 
adequate force being sent against it , an engage- 
ment ensued, in which, of the British, nearly 
twelve hundred were killed or wounded. The 
fort capitulated on honourable terms : the men, 
amounting to two thousand and seven hundred , 
were considered as prisoners of war. 

Success emboldened the British troops to follow 
up their late victories, and lord Cornwallis was 
sent to attack fort Lee , the garrison of which re- 
treated precipitately , leaving their artillery and 
stores. General Washington determined to retire 
to Augusta county, in Virginia. The progress of 
the American cause was now truly critical : their 
spirits were sunk, numbers were deserting, and 
the new army enlisted very slowly. Lord Corn- 
wallis pursued general Washington’s troops close 
in the rear as far as the Pennsylvania side of the 
Delaware. The British army also took possession 
of Rhode Island, and blocked up a squadron under 
the command of commodore Hopkins ; and to 
complete the defeat of the colonists , general Lee 
was taken prisoner at Baskenbridge. Nothing 
could appear so destitute of hope as the affairs of 
the continental army ; the seat of war being now 
removed to the neighbourhood of Philadelphia , 
the congress were obliged to retreat to Baltimore, 
leaving a sort of dictatorial power with general 
Washington. Their courage, however , was not 
abated. So far were they from yielding in any 
measure to the terms held out by the mother- 
country, that some of them even now proposed 
to seek the assistance of France , and , as an equi- 
valent, to transfer to that country the monopoly 
of trade which Britain had enjoyed. This not 
being concluded upon, they resolved to offer free- 
dom of trade to every foreign nation. In all their 
distresses , and when their boasted independenqo 
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and union seemed to be on the verge of disso- 
lution , they would listen to no abatement of 
their former claims on the justice of the mother- 


country. 

Toward theclose of this year, their army began 
again to recruit, and general Washington being 
considerably reinforced, determined tq cross the 
Delaware, and attack the British troops which lay 
at Trenton. The latter were deceived by an ill- 
grounded security, and, afterabloody engagement, 
were obliged to lay down their arms. About nine 
hundred were thus taken prisoners, six hundred 
escaped, and the rest were killed. After ^ 
the action, general Washington returned 
to Pennsylvania to secure his prisoners , and re- 
crossing the river again , took possession of 
Trenton. On this , part of the British army ad- 
vanced against the place , marching from Prince- 
town , and after driving a detachment of the 
Americans from a ppst a little to the northward 
ofTrenton, were themselves checked at the bridge 
over Sandpink creek , which runs through Tren- 
ton. On each side of this creek , the two armies 
sat down for the night. But general Washington, 
thinking he could attack the remainder of the 


enemy left at Princetown, retreated in the night , 
reached Princetown early in the morning, and 
engaged three regiments of the Britishy^ ^ 
troops , sixty of whom were killed , and ^ * ’ 

about three hundred taken ; the rest made 


their escape. The American loss, according to 
their report, was inconsiderable. The British 
now removed their whole force to New Bruns- 


wick. In the mean time , general Washington 
retired to Morristown. For three months after 


this, no action of importance was performed. 
The Americans complained loudly of the ra- 
pacious cruelty and wantonness of the British 

♦ 
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soldiery, and this circumstance revived those sen-* 
timents of freedom and union which originally 
animated their cause ; the continental army began 
to increase ; the congress applied their wisdom to 
the organization of a regular force $ the several 
colonies adopted a temporary form of govern- 
ment ; and , notwithstanding the losses of this 
campaign, their commanders, by judicious move- 
ments, and attempting to take no advantage but 
what appeared certainly attainable, preserved the 
main body of their troops, and deprived their 
enemies of those opportunities of action which 
must have terminated in their favour. 

This protraction, whileit enabled the colonists 
to recruit their armies , and to form them for 
service, not only exhausted their enemies , who 
were subsisting at an enormous expense in a 
country far removed from home , and with which 
few of them were acquainted, but also gave a turn 
to the minds of many of the people in Great 
Britain. Accustomed to undervalue the strength 
of such empires as France and Spain, when placed 
in opposition to that of Britain, and having never 
before contended with other than nations of 
slaves , they had no idea of that energy, that per- 
severance, and those resources , which a people 
fighting for their liberty can command. The 
motley successes , therefore , of this campaign , 
were either misrepresented or misunderstood j 
for, at the meeting of parliament, the nation 
seemed unanimous to crush the rebellion in Ame- 
rica, and considered the declaration of inde- 
pendence as an insult that demanded immediate 
satisfaction. It was stated in his majesty’s speech, 
on the opening of parliament, that one great 
Oct 3 1 a< * vanta 8 e would be derived from the 
P ’ declaration ofindependence. We should 

*77 ' have unanimity at home , founded on 
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die general conviction of the justice and necessity 
of our measures. Certain it is , the minister 
pursued his system of war with greater ease than 
might have been expected. A large military and 
naval force were voted ; and although the minority 
disputed every inch of ground, yet they were so 
conscious of the inefficacy of their endeavours , 
that a number of them seceded from parliament. 
Near the close of the session, the additional sum 
of one hundred thousand pounds a year was added 
to his majesty’s civil list. This occasioned very 
warm debates $ and when the bill came to be pre- 
sented for his majesty’s assent , Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton , the speaker of the house of commons , ad- 
dressed the king with unusual freedom , stating 
that the representatives of the people had granted 
this sum , in a well-grounded confidence , that 
his majesty would applywisely what they granted 
liberally •, and feeling , what every good subject 
must feel with the greatest satisfaction , that , 
under the direction of his majesty’s wisdom , the 
affluence and grandeur of the sovereign would re- 
flect dignity and honour upon his people. The 
sense of the house was said to be misrepresented 
in this speech , and the speaker was judged to be 
highly culpable. Mr. Fox ended the debate, by 
moving, that the speaker did express, with just 
and proper energy , the zeal of the house for the 
support of the honour and dignity of the crown, 
in circumstances of great public charge. This 
motion, and a vote of thanks to the speaker, were 
then carried without a division. Immediately 
before the adjournment , lord Chatham made an 
ineffectual attempt to put a stop to the war , and 
with that prescience which had ever distin- 
guished his public life , hinted the possibility of 
a treaty between France and America. Franoe 
bad not yet forgot the disgraces of the last war 5 
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she looked to Britain with a jealous eve, and the 
effects of that jealousy will soon appear. 

LETTER LXXIV. 

You have already, no doubt, concluded against 
the possibility of a reconciliation between Great 
Britain and the colonies. Quarrels between na- 
tions are more difficult to adjust than those be- 
tween individuals, so much more forcibly does 
the pride of human nature act with the former 
than with the latter, and so little is the room left 
for mutual forbearance , and acknowledgments. 
Many plans might be imagined, and indeed were 
actually proposed , to heal the breach even at 
this advanced period , but none that either party 
could adopt. Between supremacy on the one 
hand , and independence on the other , no safe 
medium could be found ; and when congress had 
publicly thrown off their allegiance to the mother- 
country, andhad kept the British troops in play for 
a whole campaign, the clue of injuries and recri- 
minations could not be unravelled by human aid. 

' We left the British and American army in 
winter-quarters. The season was considerably 
advanced before the campaign in the middle states 
commenced. The American army had received 
some resources of ammunition from France ; but 
to balance this, the royal troops had executed 
two successful expeditions , by which they de- 
stroyed, or brought away, an immense quantity of 
provisions , arms , etc. These , however , were 
not conducted without bloodshed. In one of 
them , nearly three hundred men lost their lives 
or were taken. In the month of june , the British 
army was reinforced by about one thousand men, 
raised in New York and Jersey. Much time was 
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spent from the month of may , by Sir William 
Howe and general Washington, in endeavours to 
outwiteachother,by feignedadvanees and retreats. 
In august, the British fleet entered the Chesapeak, 
from the eastern heads of which the troops ad- 
vanced boldly within two miles of the American 
army, posted at Newport. General Washington , 
retiring to a high ground, near Chad's fort, in the 
Brandywine creek , purposed to dispute the passage, 
and contrary to his usual policy , hazard a general 
action. Both armies displayed their valour , hut 
the action was not decisive. The royalists had 
nearly six hundred killed and wounded , and the 
Americans lost more than double that number. 
The marquis de la Fayette, a young French noble- 
man , and a volunteer in the American cause, dis- 
tinguished himself in this action, and was carried 
from the field wounded. A few days after, the 
two armies were about to have again engaged ; 
but a heavy rain, which spoiled the American 
ammunition, obliged them to retreat. Some idea 
may be formed of their hardships and their un- 
broken spirit, from this singlecircumstance, that 
above a thousand of them had performed all their 
late marches without shoes or stockings, and had 
their feet lacerated by the ice so as to leave a 
track of blood behind them. On the ao 1 * 1 of 
this month, general Grey cut to pieces a detach- 
ment of three hundred colonists , whom he had 
surprised in the night , without losing above five 
or six of his own men. Congress, at this time, 
found it necessary to retire to York-town , while 
Sir William Howe entered Philadelphia. Leav- 
ing him to fortify this city at leisure , general 
Washington formed a design of attacking his 
troops at German-town. The best dispositions were 
made for this expedition : but as the British army 
were alarmed , it failed of success. The latter, 
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however, lost nearly five hundred men, including 
the wounded and prisoners , and the Americans 
upwards of a thousand , of whom four hundred 
were prisoners. 

The colonists having built a fort on Mud-island, 
which commanded the passage on the Delaware, 
the royal army had to encounter the greatest 
difficulties and many lives were lost in practising 
the necessary manoeuvres to dislodge them. The 
importance, however, of the object, obliged them 
to run all risks, as without being masters of the 
Delaware , the possession of Philadelphia was 
rather dangerous than useful. The fort on Mud- 
island was defended with uncommon bravery ; but 
a ship of war having made her way so as to be able 
to play with effect upon it , the continentals were 
obliged to leave their position , after the greater 
part of the works had been destroyed. 

In the beginning of deeember , Sir William 
Howe again attempted to bring the American 
army to a general engagement; but after various 
marches, counter-marches, and some skirmishes, 
the campaign concluded without this desirable 
object being attained. The royal army wintered 
in Philadelphia, and general Washington posted 
his main force at Valley Forge , within sixteen 
miles of the enemy. The British had been suc- 
cessful in almost every engagement ; but the great 
purpose of the war was still frustrated by the 
spirited resistance of the continentals, and still 
more by that system of protraction which general 
Washington had adopted , and which was the 
best possible for the safety of the colonies; for it 
does not appear that he could have succeeded in 
any general engagement. 

The campaign was carried on by the northern 
army, under general Burgoyne, with various suc- 
cess, and ended, at length, in the total defeat of 
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liis army. It was their object to form a line of 
communication between New York and Canada. 
The army destined for the necessary operations 
consisted of seven thousand British and German 
troops , with a prodigious quantity of artillery. 
Several of the savage nations were also induced 
to join the British army , a circumstance which 
does not appear to have been defensible, as it was, 
in fact, arming wild and ferocious beasts against 
our countrymen, and certainly contributed greatly 
to inflame the aversion of the Americans to every 
proposal of reconciliation. 

From Quebec, general Burgoyne advanced with 
his army to Crown Point, and the Ame*y g ^ 
rican troops at Ticonderoga, finding 
themselves unable to cope with him, evacuated the 
place with great secrecy and expedition, leaving 
a vast quantity of stores and ammunition, the loss 
of which was so severely felt , that congress 
thought proper to institute an inquiry into the 
conduct of the commander, who did not escape 
without imputations. Success now followed the 
royal arms with such rapidity, that the cause of 
the colonies in this quarter was given up as hope- 
less. It was Burgoyne’s purpose to force his way 
into Albany, or, at least, to be able to join the 
army at New York. When engaged on this ex- 
pedition , in the course of which his men under- 
went fatigues that are almost incredible , colonel 
St. Leger was endeavouring to co-operate with 
him in the Mohawk country , and , about the be- 
ginning of august , attempted the siege of fort 
Schuyler. This place was defended with so much 
bravery, and the Indians proved so reluctant to 
act with spirit , that the colonel was obliged to 
raise the siege, and leave a part of his artillery 
behind him. 

Fortune was. now changing sides. General 
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Burgoyne, when on his way to Albany, detached 
about six hundred of his troops to Bennington , 
to seize a magazine of stores and provisions; but 
the militia of New Hampshire proving more nu- 
merous than was expected, the greater part of this 
detachment were either killed or wounded, and 
another party sent to their assistance were also 
routed. These actions inspired the Americans 
with confidence , and greatly disconcerted the 
plans of the royal army , by detaining it full a 
month , waiting for supplies , while the conti- 
nentals were rallying from all quarters. The next 
step Burgoyne took was to cross Hudson’s river , 
Of/ an d in four days he encamped on the 
P • 4 'heights, about two miles from the con- 

tinental camp , where genferal Gates had now the 
chief command. An engagement here took place , 
which lasted three hours, with great destruction 
to both sides; but night coming on, the battle was 
indecisive. Such was the situation after this of 
the royalists , that a junction with the forces at 
New York was absolutely necessary. Despatches 
were accordingly sent to general Clinton, urging 
his immediate assistance. A delay of nearly three 
weeks had diminished the stock of provisions, and 
an action happened, in which the Americans had 
the advantage, and both armies lost several brave- 
officers, The British, thus embarrassed, removed 
in the course of one night , and this probably first 
suggested to the American commander, that it 
was possible to cut off’ their retreat. To avoid 
this, general Burgoyne moved to Saratoga, where, 
after suffering every hardship and mortification, 
and making many fruitless attempts to extricate 
his army , he was , at length , obliged to offer a 
capitulation on honourable terms. His troops 
were allowed to march out with the honours of 
w r ar, their arms being to be piled, and their artil- 
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lery left on the river’s edge : a free passage was 
granted to the troops to England , on condition 
of not serving again in North-America. The rest 
of the terms were as favourable as the circum- 
stances would permit. If they appear more so 
than the Americans were obliged to grant, let it 
be remembered , that it was the best policy to 
show lenity and forbearance in a case like the pre- 
sent. Thus, by a series of ill-judged or ill- 
conducted measures , the whole royal army, con- 
sisting of five thousand seven hundred and ninety 
men, were compelled to surrender to the Ame- 
ricans, with all their arms and ammunition. Sir 
Henry Clinton had endeavoured to conduct an 
expedition to assist Burgoyne ; but for some 
reasons , which have never been satisfactorily 
explained, that commander was left to his humi- 
liating fate. The consequences of a victory so 
important as this , may be easily conceived. In 
Europe, it raised the character of the American 
troops; and it is supposed that, according to the 
natural operation of success on the human mind , 
it turned die scale of public opinion in favour 
of their courage, their strength, and their final 
success. 

When the British parliament assembled, the 
news of this defeat had not reached Eng- jy^ 

* land. The armaments which had been 

for some time preparing in the ports of France 
and Spain , induced our ministry to make a con- 
siderable augmentation of naval force. Large sup- 
^ plies were voted , and resisted by the opposition 
on the usual grounds : the loss of trade was be- 
ginning to be felt, and the issue of a war with 
France and Spain could only complete our destruc- 
tion. To strengthen these arguments, and while 
the augmentation of the army and navy was the 
subject of contention between the two parties, the 
11. 18 
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uews of general Burgoyne’s defeat arrived. His 
expedition being the favourite scheme of the 
ministry , their disappointment was not to be 
concealed, and the exultation of the minority was 
proportionate. But the loss of so great an army 
rendered it necessary to raise regiments with all 
possible speed. An appeal was made to the people, 
and answered according to the wishes of go- 
vernment. Manchester , Liverpool , and many 
other great towns, raised a thousand men each. 
The city of London having refused to offer the 
usual bounty-money , large subscriptions were 
raised by individuals , and this example was fol- 
lowed in various parts of the nation. In Scotland , 
several thousand men, chiefly Highlanders , were 
raised with astonishing expedition. The voice of 
thepeople was decidedly for war, andtheminister, 
availing himself of this appearance of loyalty and 
unanimity, pursued his system with very little 
control from parliament. In the midst of his 
operations , however, he surprised the house, by 
advancing some motions of a conciliatory nature. 
Two bills were passed ; one of which 
enabled his majesty to appoint commis- 
sioners with sufficient powers to treat with the 
congress , or any provincial assembly , or with 
general Washington, or any other person. After 
some debate, these were carried, but few enter- 
tained hopes that the plan would be productive 
of any substantial good. 

The designs of France, which some of the 
minority had foreseen, became, at length, evident 
beyond all dispute. His majesty communicated 
to the parliament, that the court of France had 
signed a treaty of amity and commerce with 

Marcln certa * n P ersons employed by his ma- 
a c revolted subjects in America , 

and that he had thought proper to withdraw his 
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ambassador from that court. The French, it was 
discovered, had despatched count d’Estaing, with 
twelve ships of the line , from Toulon, and ad- 
miral Byron, with a fleet from Portsmouth , was 
ready to sail after him. But the negligence of 
the ministry, in not providing sooner against the 
Toulon fleet, was severely ceusured, and was vin- 
dicated hut in a feeble manner. 

The remainder of this session was employed in 
motions brought forward by the minority, for the 
productiqn of papers which , on the ground of 
clanger, the ministry uniformly resisted ; and in 
disputes relative to Burgoyne’sarmy, the conduct 
of the lords of the admiralty, etc. In the course 
of a debate, on a motion made by the duke of 
Richmond , for withdrawing our troops' from 
America, the venerable earl of Chatham , while 
answering some part of the duke’s arguments , 
Was seized with a fainting fit, which in a few 
days ended in his death. The loss of this able 
statesman was severely felt ; all ranks and parties 
joined in honouring his memory. His character 
may be summed up in a few words. His country 
knew him to be incorruptible, and the enemies 
of his country found him to be invincible. Few 
men have better tempered the love of liberty 
with the love of their country. It is to be re- 
gretted , that he had been so long excluded from 
the councils of state; he whose opinions had never 
proved false , and whose plans had never proved 
abortive. What he was convinced was wise , he 
undertook ; and what he undertook , he never- 
departed from. 

As the conciliatory bills introduced by the 
minister constituted the last effort of the kind 
which Great Britain made, it is necessary to dwell 
for a moment on the nature and effect of them. 
They arrived in America before congress had 
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heard of the effect of their negotiation with France, 
and , after being taken into consideration , con- 
gress declared, that they could not hold any con- 
ference with any commissioners on the part of 
Great Britain, unless they should , as a prelimi- 
nary, either withdraw their fleets and armies, or 
else, in positive and express terms, acknowledge 
the independence of the states. The commissioners 
here alluded to were governor Johnstone, lord 
Carlisle , and Mr. Eden. They opened their com- 
mission soon after this by a letter to congress, in 
which they offered to concur in the following 
articles ; to consent to a cessation of hostilities , 
both by sea and land : to restore free intercourse, 
to revive mutual affection, and renew the common 
, benefits of naturalization, throughout the several 
parts of this empire : to extend every freedom 
of trade that our respective interests can require : 
to agree that no military forces shall be kept up 
in the different states of North-America, without 
the consent of the general congress, or particular 
assemblies : to concur in measures calculated to 
discharge the debts of America , and to raise the 
credit and value of the paper circulation : to per- 
petuate our union by a reciprocal deputation of an 
agent or agents from the different states, who shall 
have the privilege of a seat and voice in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain ; or, if sent from Britain, in 
that case to have a seat and Voice in the assemblies 
of the different states to which they may be de- 
puted respectively, in order to attend the several 
interests of those by whom they are deputed : in 
short, to establish the power of the respective 
legislatures in each particular state , to settle its 
revenue, in civil and military establishment, and 
to exercise a perfect freedom of legislation and 
internal government, so that the British states 
throughout North-America , acting with us in 
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peace and war, under one common sovereign , 
may have the irrevocable enjoyment of every 
privilege that is short of a total separation of 
interests, or consistent with that union of force , 
on which the safety of our common religion and 
liberty depends. 

Whether the congress suspected the sincerity 
of these offers, or that, after a negotiation had 
commenced , they might be thrown off their 
guard, and less favourable terms be insisted upon; 
whether their minds, irritated by the devastation 
of their country, were now steeled against amity 
with Great Britain; or whether they thought they 
had already pledged themselves to France beyond 
what they could honourably retract ( for they had 
now heard that the treaty was signed), may admit 
of an argument. Perhaps all these reasons com- 
bined in forming the answer they returned to the 
commissioners, which was in substance , that 
they had already decided against the conciliatory 
bills, and that no other proof of the disposition of 
the king of Great Britain towards a peace would 
be accepted , than his explicit acknowledgment 
of the independence of the states, or the with- 
drawing his fleets and armies. Notwithstanding 
this , the commissioners left no means untried to 
procure a more amicable adjustment ; but the 
congress were inflexible ; and some reports of an 
attempt to bribe certain members of congress . 
though positively disavowedby the commissioners, 
gained the people over to their opinion. Finding 
all endeavours to be fruitless, the commissionei-s 
issued a manifesto, in which, among other things, 
it was stated , that the whole contest was now 
changed, and the question w r as , how far Great 
Britain might , by every means in her power, 
destroy or render useless a connexion contrived 
for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement of 
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France. Under such circumstances the laws of 
self-preservation must direct the conduct of Great 
Britain , and if the British colonies are to become 
an accession to France , will direct her ta render 
that accession of as little avail as possible to her 
enemy. 

We now return to the progress of the war. 
Larger narrations may admit of a minute detail 
of skirmishes and petty encounters ; but these so 
much resemble each other in all wars , and con- 
tribute so little to the main purposes of history, 
that we shall notice only the more important 
actions. The spring was nearly over 
"before the contending armies began 
to act. Count d’Estaing’s squadron of twelve ships 
of the line and four frigates entered the Delaware 
in the beginning of july , which rendered it ne- 
cessary for the British to evacuate Philadelphia 
and remove to New York, as a grand centre." 
The passage of the royal army into New Jersey ' 
was effected with incredible perseverance , amid 
innumerable difficulties. The Americans detached 
large bodies to fall upon their rear ; and to oppose 
these , Sir Henry Clinton placed his grenadiers , 
light infantry , and chasseurs , in his rear , and 
the baggage in front. General Lee was appointed 
to command the Americanarmy on this expedition, ■ 
and great hopes were entertained of its success \ 
but whengeneral Washington marched up to assist, 
he found that Lee had given orders for a retreat. 
Soon after, the artillery of both armies engaged ; 
about two hundred and fifty of the Americans 
were killed and wounded, and the royalists , in- 
cluding prisoners , lost about three hundred and 
fifty ; but night put a stop to the action , and , 
before morning, the British army had retreated , 
leaving a few wounded men behind them , who 
could not be carried off, and reached Sandy Hook 
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without farther interruption. General j UJW j ’ 
Lee was brought to trial for his conduct, ' f 
on this day, and sentenced to one year’s suspension 
from public service. The Americans now posted, 
at White Plains, and afterward marched to Middle- 
brook , in Jersey. Congress returned to Phila- 
delphia, from whence they had been absent only 
nine months. Here they received a Monsieur 
Gerard , as plenipotentiary from the court of 
France, a circumstance which , in their opinion, 
ignity and consequence to their confe- 

d’Estaing appeared on the coast of Ame- 
rica when the British tieetand army were stationed 
in the harbour and city of New York Had 
d’Estaing arrived when the English fleet was in 
the Delaware , his superior force must have made 
an easy prey. He faced them , however , in a few 
days, off Sandy Hook ; but not thinking an attack 
either prudent or practicable , he sailed for New 
York , and by this last motion lost an opportunity 
of capturing admiral Byron’s small fleet. The 
expedition of the French admiral against Rhode 
Island, after various manoeuvres, proved abortive; 
and the ineflicacy of his measures , added to the 
loss of the season , which was now drawing to 
a close , disheartened the Americans, whose ex- 
pectations of his success were more sanguine than 
either his courage or his conduct could justify. 
The English fleet were inferior in force , but in 
bravery and management , greatly superior. As 
soon as Sir Henry Clinton found that the Ame- 
ricans had left Rhode Island , he sent a detach- 
ment to Bedford and its neighbourhood , who 
destroyed above seventy sail of shipping , with 
various magazines, warehouses, and stores, to a 
great amount. Another expedition of a similar 
nature waS conducted , about the same time, with 
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equal success , and a regiment of American light 
dragoons were surprised and cut to pieces by a 
party commanded by major-general Grey. A 
fruitless attempt against East-Florida is to be 
added to the list of American losses , while the 
conquest of Savannah , the capital of Georgia , de- 
cided the present campaign in favour of the 
English. 

The system of war became now so far changed, 


D. 


that the year we are entering upon 
''^'presents us with little more than 


various acts of distress and desolation , committed 


by detachments from the respective armies. Two 
expeditions, the one to Virginia, and the other to 
Connecticut, afford melancholy instances of the 
miseries of civil war. The most wanton bar- 


barities were practised on the inhabitants without 
regard to age or sex, and property of all kinds was 
destroyed. How these outrages were complained 
of by one party or vindicated by the other , is not 
now a matter of inquiry. 

Two events of importance, which distinguished 
the war in the western world, were the capture of 
Stoney Point, on North River, and the surprise 
of the British garrison of Powles Hook, opposite 
to New York. By the former, the British lost 
sixty-three men killed, and five hundred and forty- 
three who were taken prisoners, in the latter, 
a hundred and thirty were killed, and a hundred 
and sixty taken. In both actions , the courage of 
the American commanders was not more con- 


spicuous than their humanity. In other attempts, 
however, of this kind, they were not equally suc- 
cessful; and from the peculiar situation of general 
Washington’s army, he was unwilling to weaken 
it, by dividing it into predatory detachments. 

In the south, the British were now for the first 
time endeavouring to re-establish government in 
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Carolina and Georgia. Their armies were rein- 
forced by great bodies of loyalists ; but, as a con- 
siderable part of them enlisted merely for the sake 
of plunder, or from motives of fear , and tem- 
porary security , they contributed neither to the 
success nor the reputation of our arms; for no 
sooner was a body of them defeated in a skirmish, 
than the rest returned to their homes. Notwith- 
standing this , the British were extending their 
fastnesses so far , that general Lincoln thought it 
adviseable to cross into Georgia, and bound their 
progress ; but of fifteen hundred men sent on this 
expedition, only four hundred and fifty returned 
to their camp , the rest being killed by the Eng- 
lish , or taken prisoners , or drowned in attempt- 
ing to make their escape. A like fate attended 
another expedition of the Americans into Georgia; 
and the British army, flushed with success, pushed 
on the capture of Charleston, although, as it was 
found to be too strongly fortified, the design was 
for the present abandoned. On the other hand , 
a great body of the Americans, who attempted to 
besiege Savannah, were defeated and compelled 
to raise the siege. D’Estaing commanded on this 
occasion , and , after the defeat , reimbarked his 
troops and artillery , and left the continent ; and 
the American troops retreated over the river 
Savannah. The history of this campaign is sin- 
gular. During the whole of it , the perseverance 
and intrepidity of the English were as remarkable 
as the hesitating and ill-conducted exertions of 
the Americans : yet, notwithstanding the former, 
the English were yet confined to tlieir original 
boundaries in Georgia ; and notwithstanding the 
latter , the spirit of the Americans, though weak- 
ened , was not broken ; and no state , town , or 
village, ever thought of accepting the terms held 
out by the commissioners. 
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It remains to be mentioned, that about the end 
of last year, count d’Estaing took St. Vincent and 
Grenada ; and the British , St. Lucia. About the 
same time , the marquis de Bouille , governor of 
Martinico, surprised and took the island of Do- 
minica. 

During these transactions abroad, government 
found it expedient to call forth the most powerful 
exertions. Admiral Keppel was appointed com- 
mander of the fleet at Portsmouth;^ p 
and, about the month of june , he ‘ ' x 7; • 

was enabled to set sail with twenty ships of the 
line. War had not at this time been proclaimed , 
nor reprisals ordered ;but, coming up with two 
French frigates, the admiral conceived himself to 
be justified in taking them ; and learning , at the 
same time , that the French fleet at Brest consisted 
of thirty-two sail of the line, he returned to Ports- 
mouth, and, on the ofjuly, he was enabled 
to take to sea with thirty sail of the line. On the 
a3 d , the two fleets were in sightof each other, and, 
on the morning of the 27 th , an engagement took 
place, which lasted with great fury for upwards 
of three hours. One hundred and thirty-three 
of the British were killed, and three hundred and 
Seventy-three wounded : the French lost upwards 
of two thousand. This would have been « a 
proud day for Great Britain , » but for an unfor- 
tunatemisunderstanding between the commander- 
in-chief and admiral Palliser , vice-admiral of the 
blue , which prevented the action from being 
decisive. Few events have occasioned a greater 
clamour at home. Admiral Keppel was tried by 
a court-martial , who , after a hearing of thirty 
days, honourably acquitted him of all the charges. 
Neither he , however , nor Palliser , served after- 
ward in the war. 

When the parliament met , the opposition pro- 
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posed to inquire , by what fatal councils, and un- 

Wov a5 ^ ia PPy s y stem °f policy, this country had 
^'bcen reduced to her present situation ; 
and, as usual, boldly attacked the ministry on 
their incapacity and inconsistency. General Bur- 
goyne arraigned lord George Germaine , the se- 
cretary for the American department, with great 
acrimony ; and Mr. Fox, at several times, moved 
to censure the conduct oflord Sandwich , the first 
lord of the admiralty. The conduct of admirals 
Keppel and Palliser , and of lord and general 
Howe , was also the subject of great altercation in 
both houses. Evidence was heard , and the mi- 
nistry appeared to stand convicted of egregious 
blunders , and of great negligence, in conducting 
the war. But while these disputes were in agita- 
tion , another enemy was announced to j une { 
the house. Spain had joined its ancient UTl ^ l l > 
animosities with those of France , and 
the ambassadors from the respective courts were 
recalled. The minority now urged the necessity 
of withdrawing our forces fromAmcrica, and di- 
recting them against the house of Bourbon. With 
the same efi’ect, they recommended a total change 
of men and measures. The whole session pre- 
sented a scene of useless altercation and closed its 
sittings about the beginning of july. 

The w r ar between the French and English in 
the East-Indies commenced , near the end of last 
year , by an attack on the French settlement at 
Pondicherry. The siege of this important place 
was conducted by major-general Munro , com- 
mander of the East-India company’s troops on the 
coast of Coromandel, and by sea he was assisted 
by the English fleet under Sir Edward Vernon , 
who had driven a superior French fleet from the 

E lace. The garrison of Pondicherry made a 
rave defence, but the governor was obliged at 
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length to capitulate, and on terms which did 
honour to the generosity of the victors. Tliecom- 
Oct i 1 * P an y s droops , which amounted to 

c ' I >'^9’upwardsof ten thousand , had about 
jwo hundred and tw r enty slain , and near seven 
hundred wounded. The garrison , amounting 
only to three thousand , had two hundred killed , 
and near five hundred wounded. 

In the beginning of this year , the French sent 
a squadron, commanded by the marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, and a land force, commanded by the duke 
de Lauzun, to the coast of Africa, wdiere they 
easily took possession of the British settlements, 
forts and property, at Senegal. Sir Edward 
Hughes , on the other hand , seized the island of 
Goree , and placed a strong garrison in it. Du- 
ring the summer , the French made an attempt 
on the island of Jersey , which was defeated by 
Sir James Wallace taking some of their frigates. 
The ministry had as yet adopted no plan to pre- 
vent a junction of the French and Spanish fleets, 
which was actually accomplished about themiddle 
of august, when this formidable combined force, 
to the terror of the whole nation , entered the 
British channel , and after parading for two days 
off Plymouth, retired without offering any attack. 
Their purpose , if they had any beyond that of 
ostentation, seems to have been to watch the Bri- 
tish fleet - , butSir Charles Hardy, who commanded 
that fleet, entered the channel without any inter- 
ruption. Such and so various were the chequered 
events of the two last campaigns. 

LETTER LXXV. 

The campaign we are now entering upon was 
composed of few circumstances which tended to 
accelerate the decision of the important question. 
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After the departure of the French fleet, Sir Henry 
Clinton embarked with a great army , on an ex- 
pedition against the capital of South Carolina; 
and vice-admiral Arbulhnot was to second him 
with a naval force adequate to the object in view. 
Though the passage of this army, from New York 
to Charleston, was tedious, and in some respects 
disastrous , yet they arrived before the place in a 
condition for immediate attack. On the army 
taking post at Ashley river , the assembly of the 
state, then sitting, broke up, and appointed the 
governor to take proper steps for its defence. 
The town was discovered by the British troops to 
be so completely fortified, that Sir Henry Clinton 
thought it necessary to wait for reinforcements 
fromNew York and Savannah ; but, immediately 
on their arrival, he began the siege with great 
spirit and effect. His army and navy , , . 

had a decided superiority, and, after ’ 

a variety of ineffectual operations, on y 
the part of the town , general Lincoln , the com- 
mander , was under the necessity of surrendering 
on the terms offered by Sir Henry Clinton , the 
nature of w hich was highly honourable to his ge- 
nerosity and magnanimity. The garrison was to 
march out of the town, and to deposit their arms 
in the front of the works , but without beating a 
British march, or uncasing the colours. The con- 
tinental troops and seamen were to keep their 
baggage , and remain prisoners of w r ar , until ex- 
changed. The militia were allowed to return to 


their homes 


the 


as prisoners on parole , and 
other inhabitants to retain their property on the 
same terms. 

The loss of men killed in this siege was nearly 
equal ; but the amount of the prisoners of war , 
in consequence of the surrender , was at least six 
thousand , a great proportion of which were 
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officers. General Lincoln had to encounter the 
censures of the cautious on this occasion; but it 
does not appear that he erred otherwise than by 
departing from the system pursued by general 
"VVashingtQn, who never attempted to defend any 
post or place without the possibility of securing a 
retreat in case the day should be lost. 

Before general Clinton went on any other ex* 
pedition , he took some measures to bring the 
inhabitants to a sense of their duty as British sub- 
jects, He published sundry addresses and re* 
monstrances, and combining fear with persuasion, 
posted garrisons in different parts of the country, 
to keep the people in awe. Two thousand men 
were marched to North-Carolina, and colonel 
. Tarleton defeated and cut to pieces a detachment 
of three hundred Americans at Wachaws, with 
hardly any loss on his own side. After these pro- 
ceedings, Sir Henry Clinton embarked for New 
York, leaving four thousand men for the southern 
service, the chief command devolving on lord 
Cornwallis, who, in providing for the civil afid 
commercial arrangements of this province, found 
the people in general submissive : in many places 
Ihey laid down their arms, and partly from fear, 
and partly from a desire of peace, professed their 
obedience as subjects. The persons who had been 
taken in arms in Charleston were now released 
from their parole, and it was expected they would 
have embraced such an opportunity to arm in fa- 
vour of the British government; but to this they 
could not be reconciled , and many began to arm 
in their own defence ; so difficult will it always be 
found to conquer the minds of men. 

In the mean time, the Americans were pre- 
paring a force to check the progress of the British 
r i army ; and a colonel Sumpter, at the 
12 ' head of a party of exiles from South 
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Carolina, defeated a detachment of the royal army, 
posted in a lane at Williamson’s plantation. En- 
couraged by this success , his troops soon aug- 
mented to the number of six hundred , who 
evinced their intrepidity in other skirmishes ; 
and the British commanders had now the mor- 
tification to sqc hostilities renewed where they 
hoped they had established peace and loyalty. 
An American army was likewise approaching to 
South-Garolina , under the command of general 
Gates, and the cause of congress seemed to revive. 
Gates’s army amounted to four thousand men , 
including militia. Lord Cornwallis had not above 
half this dumber', yet he marched from Charles- 
ton to Gambden , and determined to give battle. 
In the night the two armies met, and an 
engagement ensued , in which the con- 
tinentals were completely defeated , with great 
loss of men and stores, owing, among other cir- 
cumstances , to the cowardice of their militia. 
The capture and defeat of Sumptes’s detachment, 
by colonel Tarleton , followed this engagement , 
and the success of the British , at this period , 
might be the theme of panegyric, had it not been 
sullied by certain cruel and impolitic regulations, 
adopted in order to enforce obedience among 
the people, but which in fact produced a quite 
contrary effect. Toward the close of this year , 
a British detachment was defeated near the con- 
fines of North and South -Carol in a , by a large 
body of newly-raised American militia. The Bri- 
tish , under the command of major Ferguson , 
behaved with uncommon • spirit ; but their en- 
campment being injudicious , and no chance of 
retreat being left, they were obliged to surrender 
themselves prisoners, to the number of eight 
hundred. The gallant Ferguson was mortally 
wounded. 
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The campaign in South-Carolina affording no 
other action of importance , we turn now to the 
affairs in the northern states, which bore a singular 
complexion at this time. General Kniphausen 
undertook an excursion into Jersey from New 
York, with five thousand men. His progress was 
marked with considerable devastation , as the 
American troops were not able to resist; but the 
expedition ended without apparently having any 
object in view, and certainly without accomplish- 
ing any action of importance. The Americans, 
at this time, had to contend with great difficulties, 
among which none of the least was the want 
of specie , and the depreciation of their paper 
currency. These occasioned discontents , and 
some few instances of mutiny in their army; yet 
amid all their distresses and wants, we do not find 
that the British army could at all avail themselves 
of these circumstances. For what only extreme 
distress occasioned, a very moderate supply would 
remove; and, as has been already observed, the 
means taken to seduce them from their duty, only 
served to bind them closer to it : while , on the 
other hand, the judicious and humane expedients 
contrived by the American congress and com- 
manders in a season of deep dismay, cheered the 
hearts and supported the hopes of the soldiers. 

In this crisis, a French fleet and army arrived at 
j j Rhode Island. The fleet, commanded 
U J IO ‘ by M. de Ternay , consisted of seven 
ships of the line, five frigates, and five sloops. 
The army amounted to six thousand men, under 
count de Rochambeau. The arrival of admiral 
Graves , however , with six sail of the line, and 
his consequent junction with admiral Arbuthnot, 
who had four, gave the British fleet a decided 
superiority , and they determined to attack the 
French at Rhode Island ; but this being found 
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impracticable, theEngli|h blocked up the fleet and 
army of the enemy, and thus rendered them 
useless to the Americans ; a disappointment which 
was yet exceeded hy another , which showed 
how little was to be expected from the wisdom of 
the French commanders. Count de Guichen, 
the French admiral in the West-Indies, was to 
have joined Mr. deTernay, and thus have gained 
a superiority, against which the English could not 
have stood : but, instead of this, Guichen sailed 
for France, leaving the Americans no other con- 
solation than that they could derive fromthe hopes 
of another campaign. 

While the assistance, sent hy their new ally , 
was thus rendered ineffectual, an enemy appeared 
in the bowels of their confederacy, who had like 
to have involved their whole cause in ruin. Ge- 
neral Arnold , who had so often fought for the 
independence of the states, now engaged, for a 
stipulated sum , to betray into the hands of the 
British, an important post, the keeping of wliich 
he had solicited : this was called West Point, the 
Gibraltar of America , and built for the defence of 
North River. It was a place of vast cdnsequence , 
and the repository of their moA valuable stores. 
The loss would have been severely felt , and, 
perhaps, would at this time have been fatal ; but 
the scheme was baffled in the outset. Major 
Andre, an English officer of acknowledged spirit 
and bravery, was selected to conduct the secret 
negotiation between general Arnold and Sir Henry 
Clinton. By mistake, Andre fell into the hands 
of some of the scouts belonging to the Americans, 
and his papers being found upon bim, the whole 
plot was discovered. Andre was tried, and con- 
demned to be hanged as a spy. It was in vain 
that the British commander endeavoured to make 
him be considered in any- other light, or that he 
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himself solicited to die as a soldier. The ignomi- 
nious puni shment was inflicted wi thout abatement. 
Arnold, however, made his escape , and joined 
theBrilisharmy, of whichhewas made a brigadier- 
general. The British universally censured ge- 
neral Washington for his severity toward Andre, 
while the Americans were of opinion , that he 
had forfeited those privileges which a fair and 
open enemy may claim. It does not , indeed , 
appear possible to consider Andre in any other 
light than that of a spy ; but his courage and 
private virtues gained him many friends , who, 
in the case of a person of indifferent character , 
would never have thought twice on the subject. 
General Arnold wrote an ingenious defence of his 
conduct, in abandoning the cause he had fought 
. and bled to support , and professed that he went 
cordially with the Americans before their. alliance 
with France, but from that time he had become a 
loyalist, and only retained his arms and command, 
waiting for an opportunity to surrender them to 
Great Britain. On this defence it is needless to 
add any comment. 

, I should now return to the war with France 
and Spain ; hut it will be necessary first to glance 
. at the state of affairs at home, especially as antivent 
of a very extraordinary kind occurred in the me- 
tropolis, which cannot so properly be introduced 
as in its connexion with the affairs of parliament. 

When the legislature assembled in thelatter end 
of last year, the ministers announced their design 
to prosecute the war with spirit, and to break 
that most unnatural confederacy which had been 
formed against this island. The opposition , re- 
suming their accustomed topics , cried aloud for 
a change of men and measures , deprecating a 
continuance of that system of folly and debility , 
which had brought the- nation into its present 
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dilemma, and entailed disgrace on the British name 
and arms. In Ireland , a spirit of discontent had 
long been observed, arising from encumbrances 
on their trade-, and they had now formed a power- 
ful military association, the use of which , it did . 
not appear , was to be confined to protection from 
foreign enemies only. Alarmed at this mode of 
resistance , lord Shelburne endeavoured to call 
the attention of the house to an object of so much 
urgency, and some bills were brought in by the 
minister, for the relief of the trade of that country. 

Petitions were now presented from all parts of 
England against the measures of administration. 
Many undeniable events had confirmed the argu- 
ments of the opposition , and a general bias ap- 
peared in favour of economy and retranchment 
in public expenses. In parliament, however, little 
or nothing was conceded to the wishes of the mi- 
nority, though now backed by a great proportion 
of the people, and a prorogation was approaching, 
when the metropolis became on a sudden a scene of 
confusion and ferocious riot, thathas no parallel in 
our history.lt isnecessary to trace this to its source. 

About two years before , a bill had passed koth 
houses, granting certain relief to the Roman ca- 
tholics from the penal laws. The times were 
conceived to be sufficiently liberal for this indul- 
gence, and it is probable , that it would have been 
universally acceptable , had not a set of bigots arisen , 
who disgraced the close of the eighteenth century, 
by inflaming the minds of the people against the 
-"Roman catholics. Lord George Gordon , a mem- 
ber of the house of commons, had often talked 
wildly on this subject, but little attention was paid 
to him , and he placed himself at the head of a 
societyof numerous, but obscure individuals, who 
called themselves the protestant association. By 
meansof the hand-bills of this society, nearly fifty 
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thousand persons assembled, on a day appointed, 
June 2 * n George's fields , to accompany lord 
‘George to the house of commons , with 
a petition for the repeal of the lenient act in favour 
of the Roman catholics. This mob proceeded 
over London-bridge, through the city and West- 
minster, to the parliament, where they completely 
surrounded the several avenues, waiting the fate 
of their petition, which was ordered to be read on 
the Tuesday following. On this , the majority of 
the mob began to disperse \ but a body of them 
immediately went to the Romish chapel in Puke- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ., and to that in- War-, 
wick-street , Golden -square , both of which they 
demolished , burning the valuable furniture, pic- 
tures, etc. On the appearance of a party of the 
guards they dispersed, and, that night and the fol- 
lowing day passed without any repetition of 
violence. On Sunday , however , the mob again 
assembled , and destroyed the popish chapel in 
Moorfields. Next day , they demolished some 
houses belonging to Roman catholics in the same 
place, and dividing themselves into parties, car- 
ried destruction to the houses of several gentle- 
men in Westminster , who had been active in 
promoting , what they called , the Popery Act. 
All this time , no efforts of any kind had been 
made to repress these riots. A general panic had 
seized all ranks of men. On tuesday , the day 
appointed by parliament to take the petition of 
the protestant association into consideration , the 
mob. as numerous as on the preceding friday, 
though less regular, again surrounded the house, 
and insulted many of the members , insomuch 
that both houses broke up , declaring that no act 
of theirs could be legal, while they were thus 
awed by a licentious mob , and surrounded by a 
military force. That night the mob attacked, and, 
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in a few hours , set fire to the goal of Newgate , 
liberating th» prisoners , who joined their deli- 
verers 5 they also destroyed the houses of some 
of the magistrates of Westminster , of lord Mans- 
field , whose valuable manuscripts and library 
were irrecoverably lost , and of many private 
citizens in different parts. Parties of the guards 
were called out in Westminster, but they either 
came too late or did nothing. 

On the following day , the mob , reinforced by 
the prisoners ofNewgate, Clerken well Bridewell, 
and New Prison, extended their havoc to various 
parts of the city of London and borough of South- 
wark, in which latter they were opposed by an 
association of the inhabitants, who killed and 
wounded several , took others prisoners , and put 
the rest to flight. The king s - Bench prison , 
however, with three houses adjoining, and the 
New Bridewell, were set on fire ,and almost en- 
tirely consumed. In the city of London, the 
-outrages of this mob were as yet uninterrupted ; 
ihe valuable premises of an eminent distiller in 
Holborn were set on fire, and, owing to the vast 
quantity ofspirits in that manufactory , burnt with 
immense fury; a great many of the rioters are said 
to have l6st their lives here, by being surrounded 
with the flames , .while in a state of intoxication, 
Nothing could exceed the terror and consterna- 
tion which pervaded the city at this time. The 
Bank, and all public offices, were known to be 
marked out for destruction, and property of every 
kind seemed an easy prey to this ferocious ban- 
ditti, when an order was issued, by the authority 
of the king in council , for the military to act, 
without waiting for directions from the civil ma- 
gistrates, and to use force for dispelling the illegal 
and tumultuous assemblies of the people. In con- 
sequence of this, many of the rioters were killed 
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by the military, in various parts of the town, and 
the lord-mayor of London , recovering in some 
degree from that wretched pusillanimity of which 
he was so justly accused, began to take some steps 
for the protection of the city. 

On the B' 1 ', the guards having been found in- 
sufficient in number to defend every part of the 
metropolis, all the troops and militia within thirty 
miles were sent for, and, by their exertions, peace 
was at length restored. Such was the lenity, or 
rather the forbearance of the civil and military 
power, that only about two hundred and eighty, 
in all, of the rioters were killed, and about eighty 
wounded and taken prisoners. The day following 
this restoration of order, lord George Gordon was 
apprehended for high-treasori, and committed to 
the Tower : he was tried a feW months after, and 
acquitted. Other persons connected with the 
protestant association were also taken up and 
examined, but dismissed for want of evidence. 

This riot was, in every respect, the most extra- 
ordinary that ever happened. It will, perhaps, 
in future times, be scarcely believed, that a mob 
of obscure and unarmed men , without a visible 
plan of action* or ostensible leaders, should carry 
devastation into every part of the metropolis for 
nearly a week, while the civil and military powers 
stood by as harmless spectators. That the city of 
London, which contains a property, the destruc- 
tion- of which could not fail to penetrate to the 
nlost distant parts of the island, should be thus 
left a prey to a lawless rabble, is with difficulty 
to be accounted for. Perhaps , the formidable 
appearance of the petitioners, who surrounded 
the parliament-house , might have its share in 
occasioning a greater panic than had a real founda- 
tion. Perhaps the cowardly timidity of the chief 
magistrate of Lotiden might communicate like an 
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infectious disorder to his fellow-citizens. It is 
certain, that a very small share of spirit on his 
part would, at the beginning, have checked the 
violence of the mob ; but by some strange infa- 
tuation it happened, that neither in London nor 
Westminster were any effectual steps taken, before 
■a property of several millions was destroyed, and 
the commercial prosperity of the nation brought 
into imminent danger. 

As to the causes of this riot, they are not so 
difficult to find, although, as is often the case 
where the mob govern, the original object was 
changed *in the course of their progress. The 
protestant association laboured hard to throw the 
Weight of odium from their shoulders , and to 
persuade the world that none of their body had 
any hand in the general destruction. This may 
be true; but they will find it not an easy matter to 
prove that none of the petitioners who assembled 
fn St. George’s fields belonged; to th%>mob ; and 
Still less easy will they find it to separate; the senti- 
ments of bigotry from the actions of persecution. 
There can be no doubt, that the clamour raised 
against the Roman catholics , and that only, was 
the primary cause of the riot. And those who fly 
for support to the passions of a mob , ought to 
learn, from the history of these riots, that it is not 
by inflaming the passions, but instructing. the 
mind, that the people can be rendered useful; 
and they ought to remember, that this mob, which 
first assembled to burn tliephapels and destroy the 
property of Roman catholics, in a few days aimed 
destruction at all property without distinction. 
In some parts of the country, about this time . n 
riotous disposition had appeared, but the mischief 
done was trifling. 

The business of parliament had now been inter- 
rupted for nearly a fortnight, When the houses 
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met , some altercation took place respecting the 
orders which had been given to employ the mili- 
tary without wailing for the directions of the cifil 
power ; and at the same time it was acknowledged 
that a delicacy in this very point had been the 
cause of all the mischief which happened. Soon 
after, this parliament was prorogued, and on the 
eighth of September following dissolved. 

a 

LETTER LXXV. 

The naval advantages gained by the English 
fleet over that of France and Spain, if not equal 
in proportion to those of former wars, were at 
least sufficient to vindicate the superiority of Great 
Britain on her proper element. Toward the close 
of last year, Sir Hyde Parker, who was stationed * 
in the West-Indies, took several war and mer- 
chant ship* from the enemy 5 and rear-admiral 
Rowley took three ships of war, one of forty- 
two, one of thirty-six, and one of twenty guns, 
having on board in all about six hundred men. 
But the most brilliant actions of the campaign of 
this year were reserved for the gallant Sir George 
Brydges Rodney. This officer, who was entrusted 
with a fleet, the particular destination of which 
was to relieve Gibraltar, (nowbesieged by theSpa- 
j - niards) in his voyage to that place, fell in - 
<m ‘ ’with a fleet of twenty-two sail of Spanish 
merchantmen fc under protection of seven 
ships of war , belonging to the royal company of 
Caraccas. In a few hours, Sir George made him- 
self master of the whole fleet. About a week 
after, he engaged, near cape St. Vincent, another 
Spanish fleet, consisting of eleven ships of the 
ine, and two frigates, commanded by don Juan 
<le Langara •, and, notwithstanding the gallant 
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defence made by the latter, Sir George carried 
four of their largest ships , one of eighty, and 
three of seventy guns , into Gibraltar. Two others 
were taken at the same time, one of which was 
driven on shore and lost ; the other was also run 
on shore, but recovered. Four ships of the line 
escaped , two of them very much damaged 5 and 
in the course of the action , the San Domingo of 
seventy guns , and six hundred men, was blown 
up. No victory could be more complete. The 
five men of war taken were soon after added to 
the British navy. The treatment of the Spanish 
prisoners on this occasion , was in general so 
humane , as to make a great impression on the 
Spanish nation, and the good effects of this policy 
were felt in the course of the war. 

After supplying the garrison of Gibraltar with 
provision and ammunition, Sir George proceeded 
on his voyage to the West-Indies, where he took 
the chief command of his majesty’s ships at the 
Leeward islands. Soon after his ar- 
rival , an engagement happened be- 
tween his fleet, amounting to twenty ships of the 
line, beside frigates, and the French fleet, which 
consisted of twenty-three sail of the line and some 
frigates, commanded by count de Guichen. The 
day was undecided, both parties claiming the vic- 
tory ; but no ship was taken by either. The 
French fought bravely ; from admiral Rodney’s 
despatches to the admiralty , it would appear , 
that he did not think himself so well supported as 
he ought to have been. Of his men, one hundred 
and twenty were killed, and three hundred and 
fifty-three wounded. On the fifteenth of may, 
and on the nineteenth, two other engagements 
took place between those fleets , which ended in 
nothing decisive. The English lost sixty- eight 
men, and had two hundred and ninety-three 
n. ‘ '■ - ' 20 
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wounded. The French fleet stated their loss in 
the three engagements at only one hundred and 
fifty-eight killed, and eight hundred and twenty 
wounded. Before admiral Rodney arrived in the 
West-Indies , a part of Sir Peter Parker’s squa- 
dron , commanded by commodore Cornwallis , 
consisting of a sixty-four, a fifty , and a forty-gun 
ship engaged a squadron , commanded by M. .de 
la Motte Piquet, of two seventy-four gun ships, a 
sixty-four and a fifty-six ; but though the action 
lasted the whole night and part of the following 
day, no ship was taken on either side. ,, , 

Rear-admiral Digby , who was ap- a,cl 20, 
pointed by admiral Rodney to carry home from 
Gibraltar part of his fleet with the Spanish prizes, 
fell in with a Frenchman of war of sixty-four 
guns and seven hundred men , which was added 
to the list of captures. 

In the month of june, the French and Spanish 
fleets joiried in the West-Indies , and composed a 
formidable force of thirty-six sail of the line. 
With these the English fleet could not have con- 
tended ; and the situation ofour islands appeared 
to be alarmingly critical. The combined fleet, 
however, made no attack on any of them , nor 
seemed desirous to meet with Sir George Rodney, 
who -at this time lay at Gross-Islet bay. The for- 
tress ofGibrahar continued to be besieged by the 
Spaniards, who made an ineffectual attempt to 
burn the English shipping by means of fire-ships 
but such was the activity of the English , and the 
excellent dispositions made to counteract the plot, 
that theSpaniards were compelled to retreatwitli- 
out executing their design in the least degree. 

But in august the commerce of this country 
received a considerable shock , by the unexpected 
capture of a valuable fleet of five East-India and 
fifty West-India ships, which were proceeding on 
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their voyage outward, under convoy of the Rami- 
lies of seventy-four guns , and two frigates , and 
unfortunately fell in with the combined fleet of 
France and Spain. The Ramilies and the two 
frigates escaped, but the merchantmen unavoid- 
ably became a prey. It was on this occasion first, 
that the good effects of Sir George Rodney’s huma- 
nity appeared. The Spaniards seemed to make it 
a point of honour to repay the favour by a similar 
treatment of the numerous English who now be- 
came their prisoners. 

The close of this year was attended by a cir- 
cumstance , which although by some foreseen , 
yet was by none supposed wanting to increase the 
embarrassments of Great Britain. Another enerov 
was added to the formidable combination already 
in arms to crush her envied power. Complaints 
from England had repeatedly been made to 
the states general of Holland, that their ships 
carried on a contraband trade of ammuni- 
tion, etc. with our enemies; this was as frequently 
denied on the part of their high mightinesses , 
who retaliated by complaining that our ships of 
war had done great mischief to their trade , by 
stopping and capturing their vessels , on pretence 
of Jiaving contraband goods on board. Various 
remonstrances passed between the two courts on 
this subject, very little to the satisfaction of either; 
andit was easy to discover, that the temperate and 
conciliating language of allies was verging; into 
the cold and haughty style of two powers whose 
friendship w r as on the wane. An affair which hap- 
pened at the conclusion of this year, brought the 
dispute to an issue. Among the papers of a 
Mr. Laurens , an American , who was taken ont 
board a congress-packet , and who was bound to 
-Holland on embassy, was the sketch of a treaty of 
amity and commerce between the republic of 
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Holland and the United States of America. The 
English ambassador at the Hague demanded that 
this should be disavowed on thepartof the states. 
They, after various delays , informed the ambas- 
sador, that his memorial was taken ad referendum, 
a tedious process peculiar to the constitution of the 
republic , but which evidently appearing in the 
present case to be a manoeuvre to gain time , the 
ambassador was ordered by the British court to 
withdraw from the Hague , and a declaration of 
Dec 20 hostilitieswaspublishedagainstHoUand. 

‘Whatever answer the Dutch intended 
to return to the English memorial, it was plain 
they were not prepared for immediate hostilities. 
Toh ave been permitted to be common carriers to 
dll the belligerent powers , would no doubt have 
been far more grateful to the genius of that people. 
So unprepared were they for a war , that , in a 
few Weeks after this declaration , almost their 
whole shipping trade fell into the hands of the 
English men of war and privateers, a misfortune 
which very considerably checked their first efforts 
to equip a fleet. It has been doubted , whether 
Great Britain was justifiable on the score of wis- 
dom and prudence in thus adding another enemy 
to her list 5 but whatever opinion prevailed on the 
policy of the measure , its boldness seemed to 
invigorate the nation, between which and the re- 
public of Holland there ever have been certain 
lurking prejudices , arising from a rivalship in 
trade, and a contrariety in genius and disposition. 

Although , contrary to the practice of former 
times, the present administration had carried on 
the war without any ally , yet expectations of as- 
sistance from Russia were entertained. But that 
power was never less disposed than at present to 
co-operate with Great Britain. In the course of 
this year, a grand project was contrived by the 
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northern courts, which they termed « an armed 
neutrality , for the protection of neutral naviga- 
tion and commerce. » The courts of Denmark . 
Sweden, Holland , Russia, Vienna , Lisbon , and 
Naples , were concerned in this confederacy. 
The scheme , which originated in the court of 
St. Petersburg , was communicated by the era- 
press to the courts of London , Versailles , and 
Madrid. By the former , it was acknowledged 
with civility ; but the satisfaction it evidently af- 
forded to the two other courts , very plainly 
pointed to the nature of its operation; for they 
were now certain of a constant supply of every 
article necessary to carry on the war , safely and 
cheaply conveyed to them , in any quarter where 
it should be wanted. The merit or demerit, 
however, of this scheme, does not , after all , 
rest with the empress of Russia. It has been 
since discovered , that she was but the dupe 
of her minister , who wished , for certain poli- 
tical purposes, to ruin the English minister at 
her court. 


LETTER LXXVII. 

W e areno w arrived at the last campaign in North- 
America, which began with appearances the most 
unfavourable that can be conceived to the conti- 
nentals, and yet ended in the total defeat of the 
British army , and the complete overthrow of the 
royal cause. The events which led to this unex- 
pected revolution wern few, but striking. 

The present yearcommenced with the revolt of 
a very great part of the American army , 
‘which formed what was called the Penn- 
* sylvania line. Independent of the wretched 
state of the continental soldiers as to dress , pro- 
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visions , etc. some misunderstanding had arisen 
respecting the articles of their service. Thirteen 
hundred of them in one day assembled , and de- 
clared they would serve no longer , unless their 
grievances were redressed. Some rioting ensued , 
and a few lost their lives. Collecting all their 
artillery , stores , vaggons , etc. the revolters 
marched out of the camp , in spite of the earnest 
remonstrances of their commander , general 
Wayne, and , after proceeding to a considerable 
distance , took an advantageous post , and elected 
officers from among themselves. Intelligence of 
this having arrived at New' York, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton judged it to be a favourable opportunity to 
induce them to join the royal standard , and sent 
messengers, informing them, that they should be 
directly taken under the protection of the British 
government, receive a free pardon for all former 
offences , and that the pay due from the congress 
should be made up to them, without any condition 
of military service, unless it should be voluntary, 
and that they were only expected to lay down 
their arms , and return to their allegiance. They 
were also recommended to move beyond theSouth 
river, and were promised the protection of a body 
of British troops whenever they desired it. But 
these revolters were not influenced by disaffection 
to the American cause , and therefore rejected 
general Clinton’s terms with disdain , at the same 
time delivering up his messengers to congress. A 
committee was now sent from congress to them, 
and assurances having been made , that all griev- 
ances should be redressed ,*Such as desired it were 
permitted to return to their own homes. The 
British messengers , after a trial before a board 
of officers, were condemned and executed. The 
revblters, who appear to have acted from a sense 
of the strictest honour , refused the pecuniary 
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reward offered by the president of congress 
for having apprehended the messengers. Their 
example, however , created a spirit of mutiny j 
about one hundred and sixty of the Jersey troops 
revolted , but .with less justice and moderation ; 
and it was found necessary to punish the ring- 
leaders in this mutiny with severity ; in con- 
sequence of which, the rest returned to their 
duty. 

On the outset of this campaign, lord Cornwallis 
was preparing to enter into North-Carolina. His 
first step was considerably embarrassed by the 
American general Morgan having attempted to 
posset himself of theimportant district of Ninety- 
six. It was necessary , if possible , to prevent this, 
and colonel Tarleton was detached with three 
hundred cavalry , three hundred light infantry , 
the seventh regiment, and the first battalion of the 
seventy-first regiment, with two three-pounders. 
These soon came up with the Americans , whose 
troops were more numerous , but so inferior in 
other respects, that a victory seemed certain. 
After a bloody engagement , however , in which 
it has been conceived , that the precipitation of 
the British , and the peculiarly happy disposition 
of the Americans, turned the tide of fortune con- 
trary to all probability, the royalists were com- 
pletely defeated. Upwards of three hundred were 
killed or wounded , and above five hundred pri- 
soners taken. Eight hundred muskets , two field- 
pieces, thirty-five baggage waggons, beside horses, 
fell into the hands of the Americans , whose loss 
amounted only to twelve killed, and sixty wounded. 
All the detachment of the royal artillery were 
either killed or wounded in defence of their 
colours. After the engagement , colonel Tarleton 
retreated to Hamilton’s ford. 

Disappointed in this object, lord Cornwallis 
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endeavoured to form a junction with general 
Leslie , who had been ordered to meet him with, 
a body of troops from Winnsborough , while 
part of the aVmy were employed in an ineffectual 
attempt to regain the prisoners taken by general 
Morgan , and intercept his corps on its retreat to 
the Catawba. Halting for two days to disencumber 
his troops frorii their superfluous baggage , his 
lordship marched through North-Carolina with 
great rapidity, and reached the remotest ex- 
tremities of the province, on the banks of the 
Dan. The only opposition he met with , deserv- 
ing of notice, was when he crossed the Catawba 
at M’Cowan’s ford , where general Davidsort, 
Feb i a P* rt y °f American militia , en~ 

* deavoured to oppose his passage ; but 
that officer being killed at the first discharge, his 
men retreated , and the royal armv landed with- 
out any farther interruption. At Hillsborough, his 
lordship set up the king’s standard , inviting all 
loyal subjects to repair to it. Some hundreds of 
die inhabitants came to the camp , bulseemed 
more desirous to secure themselves than to take 
any active part in the war. While this attempt 
was making to revive loyalty , general Greene , 
who had been appointed to an important service, • 
Was forming plans to impede the progress of the 
royal army. Having in part accomplished these , 
Mar'h by joining a continental regiment of 

' IO ‘men raised for eighteen months, and 
two large bodies of militia from Virginia and 
North-Carolina, he resolved to attack lord Corn- 
wallis’s army. On the t5 lU , the action com- 
menced at Guildford, with great spirit on both 
sides , and after a series of well-managed ma- 
noeuvres, which seemed to leave victory doubtful, 
she at length declared for the Brilish army; but : 
it was so dearly bought on their part, that there 
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was no' room for triumph. It proved that the 
American troops, under disadvantages almost in- 
surmountable, were arriving at perfection in the 
art of war; and what was wanting in discipline 
was made up by the superior skill of their of- 
ficers. The British lost in this battle five hundred 
and thirty-two killed, wounded, and missing. 
General Greene stated the loss of the continentals 
at three hundred and twenty-nine killed, wounded, 
and missing; but the loss of militia are notincluded 
here. 

After the battle of Guildford, general Greene 
retreated, and lord Cornwallis removed toward 
Wilmington. His army at this time was nearly 
destitute of necessaries; but here meeting with 
refreshment, the march was continued across the 
country to Petersburgh , in Virginia. General 
Greene had followed his army for some time , 
but now conceived the design of Opposing the 
king’s forces in South-Carol ina. On the 19" 1 of 
april, he appeared before Camden , a post de- 
fended by lord Rawdon with about eight hundred 
British and provincials. Finding it impossible to 
storm the town , he endeavoured to induce the 
troops to make a sally. Lord Rawdon , a few 
daysafter, gratified the American general’s wishes, 
and attacked him in his camp with such spirit, 
that the Americans were obliged to fly , and 
were pursued nearly three miles. The retreat of 
two of their companies is said to have occasioned 
this defeat. The loss of the English was about a 
hundred killed and wounded : the Americans had 
about a hundred and twenty killed and wound- 
ed, and a hundred taken prisoners. After the en- 
gagement, general Greene retired to Rugley’s 
mills, about twelve miles from Camden, where 
he was contriving to repair the loss of this day by 
a more certain attack on lord Rawdon. Ilia 
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lordship, sensible that he could not retain his 
post without hazarding his troops, evacuated the 
place , and marched to the southward of Santee. 
The Americans had lately made themselves mas- 
ters of several other posts that had been occupied 
by the king’s troops. In the siege of Ninety-six , 
however , general Greene was repulsed with great 
loss. During these transactions a large body of 
British troops, under the command of major-ge- 
neral Philips and brigadier-general Arnold, em- 
barked on an expedition, the only object of which 
was to destroy American stores, and this they 
accomplished to an immense amount , thereby 
exasperating the Americans against the British 
nation , but in no respect advancing the royal 
cause. 

Lord Cornwallis, before he reached Wilming- 
ton, after his victory over general Greene, pub- 
lished a proclamation in favour of the royal 
cause, holding forth considerable inducements to 
such of the Americans as would accept his terms. 
This, it does not appear, produced much effect. 
While in Virginia, his lordship’s situation began 
to be very critical ; no reinforcements and sup- 
plies came, as were expected, from Sir Henry 
Clinton, at New York, who was prevented by 
his fears for that city, against which , it was sup- 
posed, general Washington had meditated a for- 
midable attack , in conjunction with the marquis 
de la Fayette, and an immense body of French 
troops, which had lately arrived from that king- 
dom. A manoeuvre, it is asserted, was practised 
to draw Sir Henry Clinton into this belief : a letter 
from the American general was intercepted, which 
contained the design of an attack on New York. 
It is said, however, .on the other hand, that this 
was no manoeuvre, but a real accident, and that 
when this letter was written, the plan of the 
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American army was directed against New York. 
Be this as it may , the effect was the same , and 
Sir Henry was accordingly prevented from send- 
ing that assistance which lord Cornwallis judged 
to be necessary to the success of his operations. 
Lord Cornwallis, in the mean time, had taken pos-i 
session ofYorktown and Gloucester, in Virginia, 
and was fortifying them in the best manner he 
could. 

The truth is, the American generals, in concert 
with the French generals and admirals, had ori- 
ginally formed the design of such an attack, both 
by land and water, on New York, as, in all 
human probability , must have been successful. 
Some circumstances, however, occurred to make 
them change their plan, and general Washington 
suddenly quitted liis camp at White Plains , 
crossed the Delaware , and marched toward Vir- 
ginia 1 , and count de Grasse, the French admiral, 
prepared to enter the Chesapeak , and co-operate 
with him. 

Toward the end of august , Sir Samuel Hood, 
with a squadron from the West-Indies , joined 
admiral Greaves , who lay at New York , and, 
after some delay , which has been thought blame- 
able , arrived in the Chesapeak on the 5 lU of 
September , with nineteen ships of the line ; but 
de Grasse had anchored in that bay , some days 
before , with twenty-four ships of the line. The 
fleets , notwithstanding this disparity , ^ 

came toanaction, which ended without ' ' 
a decisive loss on either side. The British fleet 
had ninety killed, and two hundred and forty-six 
wounded , and some of the ships were greatly 
damaged , one so terribly shattered , that they 
were obliged to set fire to her. The fleets re- 
mained in sight of each other for five days, after 
which the French anchored within the Cape, so 
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ns to block up the passage. The British fleet then 
retired to New York, and the French rem. lining 
in possession of the Chesapeak, it was thought 
inexpedient to send assistance immediately to lord 
Cornwallis. 

The combined forces proceeded to York town, 
partly by land , and partly down the Chesapeak ; 
on the 25' '* of September, they rendezvoused at 
Williamsburgh , and , in five days after, moved 
down to invest Yorktown; the French fleet at 
the same time, taking such a position as prevented 
lord Cornwallis from retreating by water. The 
army halted , in the evening , about two miles 
from Yorktown. The Americans amounted to 
near eight thousand continentals and five thou,- 
sand militia. The French troops amounted to 
nearly seven thousand , with a very considerable 
train of artillery , under the command of the 
count de Rochambeau. General Washington 
acted as commander-in-cliief. On the 29 ' 1 * of 
September the town was completely invested, and 
the British army quite blocked up. 

The workserectedfor the security of Yorktown, 
on the right, were redoubts and batteries, with 
a line of stockade in the rear. A marshy ravine 
Lay in the front of the right, over which was 
placed a large redoubt. The morass extended 
along the centre, which was defended by a line 
of stockade , and by batteries. On the left of the 
centre was a horn-work with a dicth,arow of frise 
and an abatis. Two redoubts . were advanced 
before the left. On the g 11 ' and io 11 * of October , 
the Frenchand Americans opened their batteries; 
„in six days after , the works of the place were so 
much damaged , that they could scarcely show 
a gun. All hopes of assistance were gone , and 
with the failure of an attempt to escape, which 
was baffled by a storm, the last hope of the royal 
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army expired. On the 19.1, , lord Cornwallis 
surrendered himself and his whole army , pri- 
soners to the combined armies of France and 
America. The principal articles of the capitula- 
tion were : that the troops he prisoners of war to 
congress, and the naval force of F ranee ; the 
officers to retain their side-arms and private pro- 
perty of every kind; hut all properly, obviously 
belonging to the United States, to be subject to 
be reclaimed. The soldiers to be kept in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and to be sup- 
plied with the same rations as are allowed to 
soldiers in the service of congress ; a proportion 

of the officers to march into the country with the 
# •/ 

prisoners ; the rest to be allowed to proceed on 
parole to Europe, to New York , or to any other 
American" maritime post in the possession of the 
British. On these articles lord Corn w'allis observes: 
« - I sincerely lament that better could not be ob- 
tained; but 1 have neglected nothing to alleviate 
the misfortunes and distress of both officers and 
soldiers. » He indeed endeavoured to obtain per- 
mission for the British and German troops to 
return to their respectivecountries, underno other 
restriction than an engagement not to serve against 
France and America ; he tried also to obtain an 
indemnity for such of the inhabitants as had 
joined him; but these were refused. The only 
indulgence granted was , that the Bonetta sloop 
should pass unexamined to New York. By her 
it was consequently supposed, that some of the 
most obnoxious loyalists made their escape. 

In the siege of this place, the combined army 
bad about three hundred and twenty killed and 
wounded; the British, about five hundred. The 
number of men who were surrendered prisoners 
of war, exceeded seven thousand ; but the number 
of the sick was so great, that not much above half 
11. * 2 1 
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of these were able to bear arras. The quantity 
of stores was very considerable. 

The joy which the news of this great victory 
diffused over the United States,, could only be 
exceeded by the grief and mortification it occa- 
sioned in thjs country. All our victories com- 
bined, all that had been gained by traversing an 
immense continent, and carrying misery and de- 
solation into the very heart of our enemy s*country, 
were no balance for the loss of two such armies 
as fell at Saratoga and. Yorktown. - With this 
defeat, the war concluded in North-America, and 
the British regained in New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah, until the subsequent negotiation 
for peace was concluded. * 

1° this detail of the operations which led to a 
termination of th.e war, I have purposely omitted 
many petty skirmishes , and the actions of ma- 
rauding parties. These are much the same in all 
wars ; and , if there is any thing *to%e learned 
from them, it is the humiliating fact, that bravery 
and humanity do not always go together, and that 
the name of war gives a cha^m of impunity to 
actions, which are not to be* defended by any 
acknowledged principle of true wisdom or justice. 

- LETTER LXXVIII. 

In England , the public mind had undergone 
great changes, previous to the dissolution of the 
last parliament. A general conviction began to 
prevail, that the conquest of America was im- 
possible , and that we had the shadow of power 
over part of that country, oiily while it was awed 
by the presence of our troops. The immense 
expense attending the war, the known prodigality 
of administration in the disposal of public monev, 
and the vast supplies demandedevery year without 
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being properly accounted for, were complaints 
that now were echoed from one part of the king- 
dom to another. Nevertheless, when the new 
parliament met, the state of parties was ^ j 
found to he . nearly the same as before. * 

Sir Fletcher Norton, by his boldness in ' 
addressing the throne, on an occasion which was 
taken notice of i n a former letter, had given offence 
to administration, and they proposed, and carried, 
that Mr. Cornwall should be elected speaker in 
his room. His majesty, m addressing the house, 
adverted, with an expression of satisfaction, to the 
progress of his arms in Virginia and Carolina, 
which, it was conceived, would have important 
consequences in bringing the war to a happy con- 
clusion. The address of thanks was combated 
by the whole strength of opposition. It wa$ 
objected, that the advantage resulting from the 
conquest of Charleston, and the submission of 
the Carolinians, were neither durable nor im- 
portant ; for, on the first appearaince of the troops 
-commanded by general Gates , great numbers of 
the inhabitants deserted from the royal standard, 
and again enliste/1 under the banners of America. 
This incident alone, amid a multitude, all equally 
decisive of an inveterate antipathy to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, stood forward as the un- 
questionable proof, that our most animated and 
enlarged exertions could never effect the total’ 
subjugation of the colonists. Perseverance in the 
attempt must drive us to disgrace and ruin *, while 
not only the house of Bourbon, but every power 
in Europe, would rise upon the fall of a deserted 
empire. Notwithstanding these, and a multitude 
of other forcible arguments , the addresses were 
‘carried, in both houses, by great majorities. 
The other business transacted before the recess , 
related to the bill for continuing the suspension 
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of the habeas corpus act , with respect to persons 
accused of high-treason , either in America or on 
the high seas. The navy estimates and supplies 
were combated with great firmness-, but the mi- 
nister , backed by his usual majority, carried every 
point successfully. Ninety-one thousand seamen, 
including upwards of twenty thousand marines , 
were voted for the service of the year 1781 , and 
the sum of four pounds per man, per month, 
granted for their support and maintenance , in- 
cluding ordnance and* stores. Of the army , 
thirty-niue thousand men were voted for the same 
service and year. The thanks of the house were 
given to Sir Henry Clinton and lord Cornwallis 
for their important services in America. 

.After the recess , the minister communicated to 
Jan a 5 P ar ^ ament a message from the king, in 
* g -’which his majesty acquainted them, that, 
' during the recess of parliament , he had 
been obliged to direct letters of marque and 

g eneral reprisal to be issued against the States 
reneral of the United Provinces , and their sub- 
jects. For the causes and motives of his conduct 
on that occasion , he referred to his public mani- 
festo against that republic , which he had ordered 
to be laid before the house. In the course of the 
debates on this subject , it was asserted , and not 
disproved , that the copy of a treaty between the 
* States Generaland America was merely the outline 
of a treaty which had neither been concluded nor 
signed. The ministry repelled this and other argu- 
ments with a more than common share of apparent 
justice on their side , and an address was carried, 
by a considerable majority, that the house would , 
with a firm and determined resolution , support 
the just and necessary war against Holland for the' 
maintenance of the honour of the crown, and 
the rights and interests of the people. 
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A few days after this, Mr. Edmund Burke , a 
gentleman of great talents and eloquence , who 
had devoted much of his time and attention to the 
subject of retrenchment and reform in sundry 

} >arts of the establishment , moved , that p , V 
eave be given to bring in a bill , for the 6 ’ 1 J ‘ 
better regulation of his majesty’s civil establish- 
ment, and of certain public offices ; for the limi- 
tation of pensions , and the suppression of certain 
useless , expensive , and inconvenient places; and 
for applying the monies saved thereby to the 
public service. As this bill was now rejected, I 
shall only observe , that it was on this occasion the 
opposition were joined by Mr. William Pitt , 
second son to the celebrated earl of Chatham , 
who delivered a long and argumentative speech , 
With gr eat force and eloquence, in support of 
M. Burke’s propositions. Both parties seemed to 
agree , that the virtues and abilities of the late earl 
were happily revived in ljis son. 

When the house resolved itself into a copmiilteo 
of ways and means , the minister stated , \j arc f l 
that the vast sum of twenty-one mil-' " '* 
lions would be required for the service of the year. 
Beside the powerful argutnents urged in the bouse 
of commons against this excess of national expense, 
it drew forth a spirited protest from several peers, 
who reprobated the loan , made by the minister , 
as improvident in its terms , corrupt in its Opera- 
tion , and partial in its distribution. Twenty-one 
millions , said they , are added to the capital of 
the debt for a loan of twelve; five and a half per 
cent, perpetual annuity is granted; six hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds are to be levied in the yearly 
taxes upon the people. In such a situation , the 
most rigid economy ought to have been used, and 
the premium on the loan ought to have been 
reduced iu proportion to the exorbitance of the 
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interest to bepaid. Several circumstances appeared 
favourable to the minister, if his object had been 
to serve his country , rather than to raise a faction 
for his ownsupporL.Thesc arguments had weight 
without doors , and the subsequent events of the 
war increased the odium which administration 
soon found to be irresistible. The remaining trans- 
actions of this session ,*as they bear no direct rela- 
tion to the war, I shall omit , except as far as the 
affairs of the East-Indies are concerned , a brief 
statement of which it is now necessary to give. 

In the mass of facts which compose the English 
history, there is nothing more extraordinary, than 
that a company of English merchants should, /rom 
* being mere adventurers in a foreign trade, by de- 
grees acquire such power and ascendency , that 
in the year i^65 we find them masters of Bengal , 
Bahar, and Orissa, three of the largest and richest 
provinces of the Mogul’s empire, which were sup- 
posed to contain upwards of ten millions of inha- 
bitants; a number equal to that of the inhabitants 
of England , or , according to some computations, 
greater. Such , however, was the vast territorial 
acquisition of the English East-India company. 
As their servants who resided abroad were under 
no control , or under a control that was weak 
and inefficient , that held out no terrors , and 
could be easily eluded , the inhabitants of these 
provinces were plundered and oppressed in every 
shape that avarice prompted. Tbp few of the 
company’s servants, who possessed greater integrity 
and humanity, endeavoured to counteract those 
evils by sundry wise regulations and arrange- 
ments ; but the cry of the oppressed had reached 
England, and the strong hand of legislative autho- 
rity was thought necessary , to take the manage- 
ment of territorial affairs from men who could 
so easily abuse it. • 
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In I7"3, an act was passed, by which the 
mayor's court of Calcutta , originally established 
by the authority of the East-India company , 
should be confined to small mercantile causes , 
and that a new court should be established , con- 
sisting ofa chiefjustice , and three puisne judges , 
. to be appointed by the crown , with liberal sala- 
ries. A superiority was likewise to be given to 
the presidency of Bengal over the other presiden- 
cies. Accordingly , the followingyear , Sir Elijah 
Impey , as chiefjustice, with three others, sailed 
for India. This court had supreme power over 
every department of law ; and its jurisdiction ex- 
tended to all persons , whether Europeans or 
natives, who acted in the service of the company. 
A scheme, so apparently well contrived , failed of 
the expheted ellects , owing to their rot making a 
new code of laws, adapted to the existing circum- 
stances of the governments there , but introducing 
the English laws in their full letter and spirit* in 
a country where they could notbut militateagainst 
ancient customs , religion , and habits. Nor were 
the Europeans much better pleased with the new 
judicature than the natives. Frequent complaints 
were transmitted to the court of directors at home, 
who, in 1777 » found it necessary to represent to 
one of his majesty’s secretaries of state, the im- 
. proper manner in 'which they conceived the 
supreme judicature had acted, and the dangers 
Arising therefrom to the interests of the company. 
About the end of the year 1780, a petition was 
presented to the house of commons, from a number 
of the British inhabitants of the company’s pro- 
vinces , complaining of the indiscriminate manner 
in which thejudgesofthe supreme court attempted 
to exercise the English laws in that country, at 
the same time that these very judges took away 
the benefit of a trial by jury. They appealed to 
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the humanity of the British parliament, and be-~ 
sought them to reflect on the innumerable hard- 
ships which must ensue , an«| the universal 
confusion which must be occasioned, as well to 
personal rights as to private and public property, 
by giving to the voluminous and intricate laws of 
England a boundless retrospective power in the 
midst of Asia; and by an application of those laws, 
made for the freest and most enlightened people 
on earth, the principle of whose constitution was 
formed on virtue and liberty, to transactions with 
the natives of India, who had from time imme- 
morial Jived under a despotic government , esta- 
blished on fear and restraint. A petition was 
afterward presented to the house of commons 
from Warren Hastings, esq. governor-general, 
and Philip Francis and Edward Wheeler^ esqrs. 
counsellors for the government of the presidency 
of fort William in Bengal , in which they repre- 
sented, that though the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court pf judicature at Calcutta, and the privileges 
and immunities granted to the governor-general 
and council, were clearly defined and limited by 
parliament and the king’s letters patent , yet the 
chief justice and judges of that coupt had exer- 
cised authority over persons not legally within 
their jurisdiction, and had irregularly and impro- 
perly advised and admitted suits against the 
governor - general and council; that they had 
attempted to execute their writs upon persons of 
high rank in Bengal , natives of the country, and 
over whom the supreme court had no just pre- 
tence to exercise' any jurisdiction whatever. It 
was added , that the attempt to extend to the 
inhabitants of those provinces the jurisdiction of 
the supreme court of judicature^ and the authority 
of the English law , and of the forms and fictions 
of that law , which were yet more intolerable, 
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because less capable of being understood , would 
be such a restraint on the minds of the people of 
those provinces , as might inflame them, notwith- 
standing the known mildness and patience which 
constitute their general character, to an open rebel- 
lion. And they solicited that they , the governor- 
general and council, and all others under their au- 
thority, might be indemnified against all the legal 
consequences of their resistance to that court. 

In consequence of these petitions , and the ge- 
neral discontent occasioned both at home and 
abroad, by the conduct of the supreme court of 
judicature , the house . of commons or-^^ ^ 

dered, that’the petitions from the British ’q 
inhabitants of Bengal *Bahar and Orissa, ' 

and from the governor-general and council of 
Bongal, should be referred to a select committee of 
fifteen members , to be chosen by ballot. The 
report of this committee was taken into conside- 
ration in the month of april ; but before I enter 
on the subject of that report , it is necessary to 
advert to the war which had broke out in India , 
and which , joined to discontents among the 
company’s servants , greatly endangered their 
interests in that quarter. 

Thecompany’s servants, as wehaveseenalready, 
had engaged in a war with the Mahrattas , who 
likewise had H^der Ally, regent of the kingdom 
of Mysore , for their enemy ; but he had thought 
proper to make peace with them , and join them 
in a war with the English , on pretence that the 
latter had not kept their treaties with him. 
About the close of 1779, lie had an immense 
military for^e, consisting of seventy thousand in- 
fantry , thirty thousand cavalry , ten thousand 
Carnatic horse , four hundred Europeans , and a 
fine artillery , worked by Europeans. In the 
month of july, 1780, he entered the Carnatic 
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with a large army, and committed great de- 
vastation; and, the French having promised him 
powerful assistance, he vowed he would ruin 
the English. On the 7“' of September , lieute- 
nant colonel Baillie, with a detachment of three 
hundred European infantry, some artillery, three 
battalions of sepoys , and ten pieces of cannon, 
was attacked by the son of Hyder Ally , whom he 
defeated. Hyder failed also in his attempt on 
Arcot, theehief town of the Carnatic ; butowinglo 
the impossibility of an intended junction between 
the troops of colonel Baillie and Sir Hector 
Monro , the former was attacked by Hyder with 
Sa it 10 a muc h superior force, and totally de- 
i~8o , ^ eate( ^* ■AM the Europeans were. either 
' ’ cut to pieces or taken prisoners , and 

about two thousand sepoys are said to have fallen. 
Si r Hector Monro ret reated immedi a tely to Mad ras; 
and Hyder, renewing his attempt on Arcot, made 
himself master of it, and found an immense quan- 
tity of stores. His cavalry was overrunning the 
whole country , when Sir Eyre Coote arrived at 
jY w 5 Madras with a reinforcement of British 
troops, and, taking the command of the 
army, dislodged Hyder’s troops from some places 
of which they had possessed themselves ; while Sir 
Edward Hughes, the British admiral, co-operated 
in distressing Hyder, by destroying several ships 
at Mangalore , his chief seaport on the coast of 
Malabar. On the first of july , in the following 
year. Sir Eyre Coote brought Hyder to 
a general action , between Porto Novo 
•and Mooteapollam , which lasted eight hours , 
and ended in the defeat of Hyder’s <roops , who 
were far superior in number to the British. 
Hyder’s principal general was mortally wounded, 
and among the killed , who amounted to four 
thousand ,'wcre many of his officers. The British 
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lost few officers, and not more than four hundred 
privates. 

Before this victory, a motion was made by the 
ministry, that a committee of secrecy . 
should inquire into the causes of the^ r " 
war now subsisting in the Carnatic , and of the 
present condition of the Britijh possessions in 
these parts. This was agreed to by the house, the 
opposition only contending, that the committee 
should be select, and not secret, which was refused. 
When the names of the committee were read it 
was observed, that, ol the fifteen, only two were 
not friends of administration. Qn the 23 d of 
may, the report of the former committee , ap- 
pointed to -consider the petition of the governor 
and council of Bengal , was read in the house , 
and leave given to bring- in a bill to explain and 
amend that part of the act passed in the i3 ,h 
year of his present majesty, w hich related to the 
administration of justice in Bengal; and also to 
indemnify the governor and council of Bengal , 
for having resisted, by force ofarms, the execution 
of an order of the supreme court of judicature in 
that kingdom. By this act, which received the 
royal assent after being discussed in both houses, 
it was declared , that the governor-general and 
council oT Bengal were not subject to the juris- 
diction of the supreme court , on account of any 
thing done by them in their public capacity; anil 
they were indemnified in the resistance which they 
had made to the orders of that court. It was 
also enacted, that no person should be subject to 
the junsdmuon of the supreme court on account 
of his being a landlord, or farmer of land, in the 
provinces of Benga 1 Bahar, and Orissa; that no 

' i^ui Cla officers in 1,10 country courts-should be 
liable to actions in the supreme court for their 

I decisions ; and two mufties , and Behader Beg 
who were then in prison , in consequence of the 
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decision of that court in a particular cause , were 
ordered to Be discharged. 

From this sketch of the affairs of India , it is 
necessary now to follow up the events of the war 
as carried on this year between the maritime 

E owers, in various parts of Europe and America. 

i this detail you will find a variety of success, a 
mixture of gain and loss , which little tended to 
balance the disgrace we incurred by the capture 
of the British army in Virginia. 

On the commencement of the present year, the 
T £ French made another attempt to take the 
->land.f Jersey^ The baron de Rulle- 
J ' court, with eight hundred French troops, 
landed at the bank du Niolet in that island, with- 
out meeting with the least resistance from the 
militia guard , and filled the market-place of 
St. Ilillier, soon after dawn of day, without a gun 
having been fired. The lieutenant-governor was 
surprised in bed, and made prisoner , but not 
before he had found means to send notice to three 
regiments, stationed in differentpartsof the island . 
The French general urged him to sign articles of 
capitulation , and threatened , in case of refusal , 
to fire the town *, adding , a most egregious false- 
hood ; that he had landed about five thoi^and men 
on the island. The lieutenant-governor answered, 
that , being a prisoner , and without all authority, 
he could sign no capitulation that would be bind- 
ing \ but, ip consequence of repeated threats, he 
was induced to sign some articles , and sent orders 
to the officers under his command to obey them . 
Captain Ayl ward , "however , who commanded 
Elisabeth castle , refused to surrender , fired upon 
the French , and compelled them to retire ; while 
the Britishtroops , commanded by major Pierson, 
with the militia , assembled upon the heights near 
the town , and threatened to attack the French if 
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they did not lay down their arms , and submit as 
prisoners of war , within twenty minutfes. At the 
expiration of this time , major Pierson led on his 
troops , and attacked the enemy with such vigour 
and impetuosity, that in less than half an hour they 
surrendered themselves. The French general , 
who had compelled thecaptivelieutenant-governor 
to stand by his side during the engagement , was 
mortally wounded , and the gallant major Pierson 
was killed in the very moment of victory. The 
lieutenant-governor was afterward triedbya court- 
martial , and superseded. 

In the beginning of februnry, admiral Rodney 
and general Vaughan took possession of the de- 
fenceless island of St. Eustatius , belonging to the 
Dutch. The inhabitants were even ignorant that 
hostilities had commenced between the States Ge- 
neral and Great Britain, until the governor was 
summoned to surrender the island and its depen- 
dencies. As his situation would admit of no 
parley , he complied, and recommended the town 
and its inhabitants to the mercy of the British 
commanders. But the inhabitants of this place 
were doomed to suffer a degree of rigour that is 
unprecedented in tlm conduct of British com- 
manders. All the property found upon the island, 
both private and public , said to be worth nearly 
three millions, was declared to be confiscated^. 
The inhabitants were compelled to deliver up 
all their money' and effects. Their warehouses 
were locked up , and access denied to the pro- 
prietors, which deprived them of an opportunity 
of ascertaining the amount of their commodities, 
or of securing any future claim to their property 
by inventories or other documents. The mer- 
chants’ books , letters, and papers, were also seiz- 
ed. About thirty Jews were first stripped of their 
money to the amount of eight thousand pounds , 
Ji. 22 
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and then carried to St. Christopher ; withoutbeing 
informed of their destination , or permitted to 
take their families with them. Other Jews , who 
were stripped in like manner , were suffered to re- 
main in tneisland. By proclamation, all Americans, 
without distinction , all French inhabitants, the 
Dutch inhabitants who had been citizens of Am- 
sterdam , and all other foreigners , except the 
settled inhabitants of the island, were ordered to 
depart. The property of the inhabitants was sold 
by auction , and was permitted to be shipped off 
in English or neutral ships. 

The pretence for this severity was , that the in- 
habitants of St. Eustatius had afforded assistance 
to the Americans, and to the enemies of Great 
Britain. This , however , seemed a shallow justi- 
fication *, and every man in the kingdom, who 
valued national honour , joined in execrating so 
wanton a breach of humanity , so unprovoked and 
useless an addition to the calamities of war. Jt 
was afterward the subject of parliamentary inqui- 
ry, and perhaps no subject was ever reprobated 
with greater force of argument, or defended in a 
manner more lame and impotent. 

The Dutch , as I have already observed , were 
never worse prepared for war, than when his 
Britannic majesty ordered that hostilities should 
commence; but the first naval engagement which 

j , - took place between their fleet and that 

’of Britain , off the Dogger Bank ,' was 
highly in favour of their courage and spirit as 
seamen. The Dutch fleet on this occasion con- 
sisted of one 74 , one 68 , one 64 , three 54 , and 
one 44 g un ships, beside frigates, commanded by 
admiral Zoutman. The British fleet, tinder vice- 
admiral Hyde Parker, consisted of one of 8 o , 
two of y 4 > one of 64 , one of 6 o , one of 54, one 
of 4 o guns , three frigates , and a cutter. The at- 
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tion began about eight in the morning, when 
the fleets were within half-musket shot , and 
continued for nearly four hours. Little advantage 
was gained on either side. The British had a 
hundred and four killed , and three hundred and 
thirty-nine wounded, the loss of the Dutch was 

3 osed to be greater , and their ^4 8 un ship 
soon after the action. The Dutch bore away 
for the Texel, and the English were too much 
disabled to follow them. The English admiral 
complained, withjustice, ofbeingsent out without 
a sufficient fleet , for which he certainly had ap- 
plied, and which at this time could have been 
scared. 

In the West-Indies , to which we again return , 
a partial engagement took place be- 
tween a British squadron of eighteen 
ships of theline, commanded by sir Samuel Hood, 
and a French squadron of twenty-four sail of the 
line , commanded by count de Grasse •, but neither 
side gained or lost materially. Soon after , the 
French made an unsuccessful attempt on the island 
of St. Lucia , but- were more fortunate against 
Tobago, which surrendered to them on the second 
of june. 

About the beginning of the present year, com- 
modore Johnstone was appointed to the command 
of a squadron destined to attack the Cape of Good 
Hope; but the French , by sending a well-timed 
assistance, prevented the success of this design 
in their attack, however , upon the commodore’s 
squadron at Port Praya, in the island of St. Jago, 
they were beaten off ; and the commodore after- 
ward surprised five Dutch East-Indiamen in the 
bayfof Saldanha, four of which he took, and 
the other was burnt. The original object of his 
expedition having failed, he returned home with 
his prizes. 
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The arms of Spain were so successful in Ame- 
rica, that this year they reducedall our settlements 
on the Missisippi, and entirely conquered the pro- 
vince of West-Florida. Pensacola surrendered 
to the Spanish governor of Louisiana, who treated 
the garrison with great humanity. 

The island of St. Eustatius was retaken, on the 
so* 11 of november , by a small force of four 
hundred French troops, commanded by the mar- 
quis deBouille* who assured the inhabitants that 
he retook the island, not to add it to his master’s 
possessions, but to defend it until their high migh- 
tinesses the States General should relieve it by 
a garrison of their own. About the same' time, 
the island of St. Martin fell into the hands of the 
French. 

It is with pleasure that we can close the history 
of this year with one of the most gallant exploits 
of this , or, perhaps , any other war. Thefortress 
of Gibraltar continued to be besieged, and it was 
^ now judged expedient to carry into 

OV ' ‘execution an attempt to storm and de- 
stroy the whole of the enemy’ s advanced works, 
which had been perfected at immense expense 
and labour. For this purpose a considerable 
detachment was formed in three columns , and 
marched from the garrison, upon the setting of 
the moon, at three in the morning. The columns 
were severally composed of an advanced corps, a 
body of pioneers , artillery-men carrying com- 
bustibles, and a sustaining corps , with a reserve' 
in the rear* The pioneers of the left column 
were seamen. The vigorous efforts of these troops, 
on every part of the exterior front , were irre- 
sistible; and the enemy, after a scattering fire of 
short duration, gave way on all sides , and aban- 
doned their stupendous works with great preci- 
pitation. The pioneers and arlillery-meri spread : 
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tlieir lire with such amazing rapidity , that , in 
half an hour, two mortar-batteries of ten tlnrteen- 
iuch mortars, and threebatteries of six guns each, 
with all the lines of approach , communication , 
traverse, etc. were inflames, and soon reduced 
to ashes. The mortars and cannon were spiked , 
and their beds, carriages, and platforms de- 
stroyed. Their magazines blew up , one after 
another , as the fire approached them. The 
enemy , seeing all opposition to be ineffectual* 
offered no other resistance than an ill-directed 
fire of round and grape shot, from the forts of 
St. Barbara and S. Philip , and the batteries on 
the lines, and remained in their camp, spectators 
of the conflagration. The whole detachment, 
whose loss had been very inconsiderable, was in 
the garrison again by five , just before break of 
day. An enterprise so admirably contrived , and 
so successfully executed , could not fail to give 
the Spaniards an exalted idea of the wisdom of 
general Elliot, the governor , and of the courage 
of his troops , w ho to these virtues joined the 
tenderest regard to the duties of humanity , by 
their kind treatment of the prisoners , many of 
whom they assisted to rescue from destruction. 
The value of the works destroyed by this sally, 
has been estimated at nearly three millions. 

LETTER LXXIX. 

When the parliament of Great Britain met at 
the close of the year we have just reviewed , 
intelligence had been received of most of the 
leading events that had happened during the re- 
cess, and particularly of the defeat of the British 
army in Virginia, which was gently alluded tom 
his majesty’s speech., but which had shaken the 
power and popularity of the ministry to such a 
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degree , that their downfall , in the eyes of many 
thinking men , did not seem far distant , and the 
principal business of the present session was a 
war of words , which hastened it. Their weak- 
ness , indeed , began to appear so glaringly, that 
victories and defeats, towns taken and towns eva- 
cuated, gain and loss, seemed only parts of a 
monstrous aggregate; whose characteristic features 
were error, impolicy , and ignorance. The ad- 
dress, inanswer to his majesty’s speech; wascom- 
batedby arguments which earriedconviction into 
every part of the British dominions ; and such was 
the force of popular excitement?, such theobvious 
necessity for putting an end to this unhappv war, 
that the minister, whose majority was nearly as 
two to one at the commencement of the session , 
had the mortification to be left in a minority, 
within four months after. 

It is not necessary, for the purpose of these let- 
ters , to give a minute detail of all the various 
motions brought forward. A few of the most 
prominent will be sufficient. Mr. Burke moved 
for a strict inquiry into the conduct of the British 
commanders at St. Eustatius , and brought evi- 
dence of cruelty and confiscation , ready to be 
examined. The debate on this motion was long 
and warm , and admiral -Rodney and general 
Vaughan, who were present , entered into an able 
defence of their conduct; but the ministry were 
determined that no further inquiry should be 
made, and. Mr. Burke’s motion was rejected by 
a great majority. Another important motion, 
though ably supported , fell to the ground. It 
went to state that the war carried on against the 
colonies and plantations of Nor th-Ara erica had 
been ineffectual to the purposes for which it was 
undertaken, and that all further attempts to re- 
duce the Americans to obedience by force would 
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be ineffectual, and must be injurious to this coun- 
try, by weakening her powers to resit her ancient 
and confederated enemies. Against this plain 
proposition, the minister opposed a new design , 
namely, to keep up a war of posts in America, for 
the annoyance of the enemy and the protection 
of the West-India islands. The division , how- 


ever, on this question , though in favour of admi- 
nistration, exhibited the inconsiderable majority- 
of only forty-one. ' » ' m • ~ 

• After the recess , the opposition gained ground 
rapidly, aud general Conway, having .>■» 
moved for an address to his majesty , - ’• 

beseeching him to take into his consi- J 


deration the calamities of; the American war, and 


adopt the proper measures for putting a stop to it, 
the motion was rejected by only one vote *, this 
encouraged the mover to offer it a second time, on 


the 27*11 of the same month, though in the form 
of a resolution of the house. That happened to 
be backed by a petition from the city of London, 
and other places, and was carried by a majority 
of nineteen. It was followed up by an address to> 
his majesty , which was presented by the whole 
house on the first of march. His majesty , in his 
answer , declared there were no objects nearer to 
his heart than the ease, happiness, and prosperity 
of his people 5 and that the house of commons 
might be "assured, that, in pursuance of their 
advice, he should take such measures as should 


appear to him to be most conducive to the resto- 
ration of harmony between Great Britain and her 
revolted colonies, so essential to the prosperity of 
both ; and that his efforts should be directed , in 
the most effectual manner, against our European 
enemies, until such a peace could be obtained, as 
should be consistent with the interest and per- 
manent welfare of his kingdom. 
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But this answer not appearing sufficiently ex- 
Morch 4 general Conway moved, that the 

' 4 *house of commons would consider as 


enemies to his majesty and this country, all those 
who should endeavour to frustrate his majesty's 
paternal care for the ease and happiness of his 
people, by advising, or by any means attempting, 
the further prosecution of offensive war on the- 
continent of North-Araerica , for the purpose of- 
reducing the revolted colonies to obedience by. 
force. After some debate, this was carried with- 
out a division ; but the puipose of these motions 
seemed yet, in some measure, to be defeated. The 
ministry still lingered in their situations, and it 
became necessary for opposition to remove them, 
before any substantial service could be done to 
riie country. Accordingly, other motions, directly 
pointed at them, were advanced, when, at length, 
lord North announced to the house, that his mar 


jesty had come to a full determination to change 
March i o k* s m i n * sters> His lordship concluded 
J'his speech, with thanking the house 
for the many instances of favour and indulgence 
which he had received from them during the 


course of his administration ; and declared , that 


he considered himself as responsible, in all senses 
of the word, for every circumstance of his minis- 
terial conduct , and that he should be ready to 
answer to his country, whenever he should be 
called upon for that, purpose. In consequence 
of this change, a complete administration was 
formed from, that party who had composed the 
opposition, and who were considered as holding 
whig principles. 

The marquis of Rockingham was appointed first 
lord of the treasury; lord John Cavendish, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; the earl of Shelburne 
and Mr. Fox, principal secretaries of state } lord. 
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Camden, president of the council*, the duke of 
Richmond, mdster of the ordnance ; the duke 
of Grafton , lord privy seal 5 admiral Keppel , 
first lord of the admiralty ; general Conway , 
comitiander-in-chief $ Mr. Thomas Townsend , 
secretary at war ; Mr. Burke , paymaster of the 
forces ; and colonel Barre , treasurer of the navy. 
Admiral Keppel , Sir Fletcher Norton , and 
Ml*. Dunning, were at the same time created 
peers. 

Thus ended the administration of lord North, 
of Which it is not too much to say, that though it 
was not deficient in talents, or perhaps integrity , 
yet a principle or system had been adopted which 
rendered the years of its duration the most cala- 
mitous that are to he found in our annals. The 

S le were so fully sensible of the weight of 
ic burdens, and of the incapacity of ministers 
to alleviate them, that the news of their removal 
was very generally received with satisfaction, and 
from the abilities, theprofessions, and the known 
integrity of the new administration, great hopes 
were entertained that they would yet be able to 
rescue the nation from the gulph into wliich she 
had fallen. 

As a close to the present letter, I may take 
notice, that in Ireland, a spiritof resistance to the 
dependant state of that kingdom and parliament, 
was this year crowned with success. After various 
meetings had been held for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the sense of the nation on certain im- 
portant constitutional reformations, Mr. Grattan, 
an able, and popular member of the Irish house 
of commons, moved and carried an address to 
his majesty, declaratory of the independence of 
the Irish parliament. This was afterward acceded 
to by the English parliament, under the auspices 
of the new administration. The utmost joy and 
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exultation spread over Ireland on this occasion , 
andMr. Grattan’s services appeared someritorious 
that the parliament of that ldngdom voted a grant 
qf fifty thousand pounds for purchasing an estate, 
and building a mansion for him. 

LETTER LXXX. 

The change of men in the government of this 
kingdom, has always been attended with a partial 
change of measures. The present administration 
began their career by executing some of those 
plans which they had so often and so earnestly re- 
commended to their predecessors. The first and 
greatest object of their attention , was , to adopt 
such measures as might lead to peace. Overtures 
were accordingly made to the States General of 
Holland , and negotiations for a general peace 
Commenced at Paris. His majesty made an offer 
to acknowledge the independence of the United 
States of America, in the first instance , instead 
of making it the condition of a general treaty. 
Admiral Digby and general Carleton were also 
directed to acquaint the American congress with 
the pacific intentions of the British court , and 
with his majesty’s offer to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the United States. Beside this , a 
variety of resolutions were entered into concern- 
ing the affairs of the East-Indies, which foreboded 
an entire change in the administration of our 
territories in that quarter. A retrenchment took 
place , in consequence of a message from the 
king, in the expenditure of his civil list ; and that 
system of public economy, which Mr. Burke had 
formerly in vain attempted to recommend , now 
began to be practised in earnest. An act was also 
passed for exoluding custom-house and excise of- 
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ficers from voting at parliamentary elections : and 
contractors were solemnly excluded from being 
members of the house of commons. All the orders 
nnd resolutions of that house respecting the Mid- 
dlesex election , and the conduct of Mr. Wilkes, 
Were expunged from the journals , as being sub- 
versive of the rights of the whole body of electors 
in the kingdom. As a part of the system of 
economy , the board of trade, the board of works, 
and the great wardrobe , the offices of the third 
secretary of state, or secretary for the American 
department, of treasurer of the chamber, cofferer 
of the household, the lords of police in Scotland, 
and some other offices , were abolished, and a 
provision made for liquidating the debts of the 
civil list, which atthis time were very considerable. 
These acts met with little or no opposition, and 
the popularity of the new administration was 
advancing rapidly , when an accident created a 
difference of opinion among them, which epded 
in their overthrow. But before entering on this 
subject, it is necessary to advert to the naval and 
military transactions which closed the war , of 
which the West-Indies continued to be the chief 
theatre. 

About the beginning of this year , the island 
of Nevis surrendered to the arms of , , 

the king of France , and eight thousand an ‘ 
French troops were landed, about the same time, 
on the island of St. Christopher. Admiral Hood , 
with twenty-two sail of the line , attempted to 
relieve the island, and beat off, with considerable 
loss, the French lleet , commanded by count do 
Grasse, of twenty -nine sail of theline. The island, 
however, was obliged to capitulate, after a brave 
defence. Demerara and Issequibo , with several 
English vessels , were also taken by the French. 

Soon after, admiral Rodneyarrived in thcWcs - 
Indies, and took the command thu’C. His good 
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fortune still followed him ; for, on she of 

april , he encountered and gained a complete 
victory over the French fleet commanded by 
count de Grasse. His fleet consisted of thirty- 
seven ships , and that of the French of thirty- 
four. The engagement lasted from seven in the 
morning until half past six in the evening. No 
action could be more decisive , or conducted with 
greater bravery. It was, in fact, in itself, and 
its consequences , the greatest naval defeat ever 
given to any enemy. By a bold manoeuvre of 
admiral Rodney’s ship , the Formidable , the 
French line was broken 'and thrown into con* 
fusion. The first French ship, that struck was the 
Csesar of 64 guns , which at this instant had 
not a foot of canvas not pierced with a shot. Un- 
fortunately after striking , she blew up, by which 
accident two hundred Frenchmen , an English 
lieutenant, and ten sailors, lost their lives. Le 
Glorieux and l’Hector of y4 guns each , were 
also taken by the English , together with 1’Ai'dent 
of 64 guns. A Fi'ench y4“g un s Hip was sunk 
during the Engagement. The Ville de Paris, a 
ship of 1 1 o guns, on board of which was de Grasse, 
the French admiral, struck toward the close of 
the engagement. The havoc among the French 
seamen was immense. The English had two 
hundred and thirty killed, and seven hundred 
and fifty-nine wounded. . 

A few days after this engagement , a squadron 
of the British fleet , commanded by admiral 
Hood , took the Cato and Jason , two 
French men of war of 64 guns each, 
the Amiable of 3s , and the Ceres of 18 guns. 
Admiral Barrington’s fleet, about the same 6me , 
took from the French , off Ushant*, le Pegase 
of rActionnaire of 64 guns , and ten sail of 
vessels uuder their convoy. Before these events, 
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the new ministry had sent to recall admiral 
Rodney, and, asit was thought, meant to institute 
an inquiry into his conduct at St. Eustatius. But 
the splendour of his victories eclipsed all imputa- 
tions, and he, as well as admiral Hood, received 
the thanks of both houses of parliament , and 
were advanced to the peerage. The count de 
Grasse, after his defeat, was conducted to Jamaica, 
aud thence to England , where he was received 
at court, and treated with the respect due to his 
rank and situation. These victories, however, 
were counterbalanced by very considerable losses. 
TheVille de Paris, Glorieux , and Hector, were 
lost at sea. The Centaur , a British ship of 
7 4 guns , sunk in the month of September, few 
of the crew being saved*, and the Royal George , 
of ioo guns , overset and sunk in the harbour 
of Portsmouth. Admiral Kempenfelt, a ^ 
very brave officer, with other officers, U °' 9’ 

upwards.of four hundred seamen and two hundred 
women, perished on this melancholy occasion. 

The island ofMinorca, after a siege ofone hundred 
and seventy-one days, surrendered, on the 6 l1 ' of 
february, to the king of Spain ; the English gar- 
rison amounted to two thousand six hundred and 
ninety-two men ; but the Spanish army , under 
the command of the duke deCrillon, exceeded six- 
teen thousand. During the siege , the duke at- 
tempted to bribe general Murray, the governor, 
to deliver up the fortress, an insult which was 
resentedina veryspiritedmanner ; and the conduct 
of the duke, after surrender, showed that, notwithr 
standing such an attempt , he entertained a very 
proper sense of the courage and indexible virtue 
of the governor. In the month of may , the Ba- 
hama islands , which were incapable of making 
any defenc6 , surrendered to the governor of Ha- 
\amiah. 
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The defence of Gibraltar still continued to 
attract the eyes of Europe , as to a scene of un- 
common bravery and success. The governor, 
according to his custom, allowed the Spaniards to 
bring their works nearly to perfection , and then 
almost totally demolished them. On the 8 l1 * of 
September , at seven in the morning , a heavy fire 
commenced from the English batteries, with car- 
casses , hot shot , and shells , upon the Spanish 
advanced works and batteries , and , before ten , 
two of their principal batteries were completely 
destroyed. The attack made by the Spaniards, on 
the 1 3 th of this month, requires a more particular 
description. It was made with ten battering-ships, 
under the command of admiral Moreno. These 
ships were of different sizes , from fourteen hundred 
to six hundred tons burden. Their guns , which 
in all amounted to2i2, werebrass twenty-six poun? 
ders , all entirely new. The number of men on 
board of these ships, including officers , amounted 
to near eight thousand. The Spaniards had 
also collected , from different ports , about three 
hundred large boats , which were to carry their 
-troops. At ten in the morning , don Moreno’s 
ship was placed about a thousand yards from the 
king’s bastion, and began firings the others, posted 
to the north and south , at small distances asunder, 
likewise discharged their cannon. The fire was 
heavy on both sides , the English opening their 
batteries as the enemy came before them. Red-hot 
shot was sent with such precision from the gar- 
rison, that in the afternoon the smoke was seen to 
issue from the upper part of the Spanish admiral’s, 
and from another ship, and men were seen labour- 
ing to extinguish the fire by the use of fire-engines. 
Their efforts, however, were ineffectual; for, by 
one in the morning , the Spanish admiral , and 
several others , were in flames. The confusion of 
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the Spaniards was now sufficiently manifest , and 
the numerous rockets thrown up , from each of 
their ships , were a demonstration of the greatness 
of their distress. Their signals were immediately 
answered from the Spanish fleet , and attempts 
were made to bring away the men , it being im- 

{ lossible to remove the ships. Twelve English gun- 
joats , each carrying a twenty-four or eighteen 
pounder , under the command of Captain Roger 
Curtis , then advanced , and were so drawn up as 
to flank the line of the Spanish battering-ships , 
while they were also extremely annoyed by an 
excessive heavy and well-directed fire from the 
garrison. The tire from the English gun-boats 
was kept up with such vigour and effect , that the 
Spanish boats did not venture to approach ; on 
the contrary, they abandoned their ships, and the 
men left in them , to the mercy of the English. 
The scene was now tridy dreadful ; great numbers 
of men were seen amid the flames , some upon 
pieces of wood in the water , others appearing in 
the ships where the fire had as yet made but little 
progress, all expressing, by speech and gesture, the 
deepest distress, and all imploring assistance. The 
English made every exertion to relieve them; but 
the blowing up of the Spanish ships , as the fire 
got to the magazines , and the Cling of some of 
their cannon , as the metal became heated by the 
flames, rendered this a very perilous employment. 
In consequence , however , of their intrepid exer- 
tions , thirteen Spanish officers , and three hun- 
dred and forty-four men , were saved. Their loss 
must have been immense. After this memorable 
Victory' , lord Howe succeeded in relieving the 
garrison, and engaged with the French and Spa- 
nish fleet; but, after a severe cannonade , the latter 
bore away with all the sail they could. 

In America , no action of any importance oc- 
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curred after the capture of the British army at 
Au." 9.6 Yorktown. In India , Sir Eyre Coote 
i " 8 1 ’g a * ne d another victory over Hyder Ally; 

J ’ but the loss of the English was very con*- 
siderable, the enemy -having been very advan- 
tageously posted. . v 

In the following month , general Coote was 
again successful over Hyder , and with less loss. 
On the ioh» of november , after a short siege ; 
Chittore surrendered to the English. Two days 
after , the Dutch settlement of Negapatam fell into 
the hands of the English ; and Sir Edward Hughes, 
about the commencement of the present year * 
took Trincomale, with two Dutch ships richly 
laden , beside other vessels then in the harbour. 


A' few days before this transaction, general Mea4 
dows arrived at Bombay, with a reinforcement of 
land-forces , under convoy of three sail oftlie line; 
and Tellicherry , which had for a. considerable 
time been besieged by Hyder Ally's troops , was 
Jan 8 re ^ cve ^ b .y major Abingdon v w!ho com- 
’pletely routed the besiegers, killed about 
jK ' four hundred men, and took one.thousand 
and five hundred prisoners , among whom was 
their leader, witlianimmense quantity ofartillery, 
stores , and money. But on the i8 (l1 of february , 
colonel Bra th waite , with a detachment of the 
company’s troops , was attacked , near the hanks 
of the Coleroon , >by Hyder Ally’s son , Tippoo 
Saib , and totally defeated. The whole detach- 
ment , consisting of two thousand infantry ; 
two hundred and fifty cavalry , eighteen officers* 
and a field train of thirteen pieces , were either 
captured or destroyed. The French afterward 
laid siege to Cuddalore , which surrendered to 
them. About this time , a cessation of hostilities 
took place between the company’s troops and the 
Mahrattas. Two partial engagements., however , 
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look place between the English fleet, commanded 
by admiral Hughes , and the French , commanded 
bv M. de Snffren, in which the former had the 
advantage. After this , peace was concluded with 
the 1VI ahrattas , and was followed by the death of 
Hyder Ally , the most intrepid and inveterate 
enemy of the English. 
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After what the nation had suffered from the 
errors and prodigality of the administration which 
conducted the w r ar , it cannot be wondered if very 
great expectations were formed of the advantages 
to be derived from the accession of men whose 
principles were purely patriotic, and whose talents 
commanded the admiration even of their enemies. 
The leading principles in the system which they 
proposed to pursue , were , to offer to America 
unlimited , unconditional independence , as the 
basis of a negotiation for peace *, to establish a 
system of economy in every department of govern- 
ment ; and adopt the spirit , and carry into exe- 
cution , the provisions of the bill of reform 
introduced by Mr. Burke ; to annihilate every 
kind of influence over every branch of the legis- 
lature ; and to continue to the kingdom of Ireland, 
and to secure to it, the freedom as now settled by 
parliament; and to do this in the most unequivocal 
and decisive way. This was a grand , open , and 
manly system. It was what the distresses of tlie 
nation suggested, and what her recovery required. 
Jjut how far it would have been carried into effect 
cannot now-be ascertained. The death of the 
mgrquis of Rockingham took place about this 
time, and w^s followed by theappointment T , 
of the eprl of Shelburne to be first lord oi g^ 1 * 
the treasury. This gave 50 much offence *7 a * 
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to his colleagues, that Mr. Fox., lord John /Car 
vendish, Mr. Burke, and some others, imme- 
diately resigned their places, assigning as a reason, 
tljat a new system, or rather the, revival of the 
old system, had been attempted,. and that conse- 
quendy theycouldnqt act with the presentcabinet. 
These reasons did not appear very satisfactory tp 
all their friends , and their vacancies in the new 
administration were soon filled, up. Mr. William 
Pitt was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
and a firm and concerted opposition was planned. 

The new administration went on with the trea- 
ties of peace, which were submitted to parliament 
on its meeting in the beginning of the following 
year; but the opposition having, in two. instances, 
outvoted the ministry, the latter were compelled 
to yield, and a new administration was formed 
by a coalition of parties the most discordant that 
can well be imagined. The duke of Portland was 
appointed to be first lord of the treasury^ lord 
North and Mr. Fox were appointed principal 
secretaries of state; lord John Cavendish was 
made chancellor of the exchequer ; lord Keppel, 
first lord of the admiralty ; lord Stormont , pre- 
sident of the council; and the earl of Carlisle , 
keeper of the privy seal. Without entering .into 
a detail of the proceedings of this administration 
in lesser matters, it is necessary to state, that the 
negotiations for peace were at length concluded , 
and are in substance as follow. j ’ * 

In the treaty between Great Britain and France, 
it was agreed, that peace should take place to . the 
fullest extent, and that measures the most, effi- 
cacious should immediately be executed for put- 
ting an end to hostilities of every kind- Newfound- 
land was to remain with England as before the 
commencement of the war ; and, tp prevent dis- 
putes about boundaries, it was accprded, that the 
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French fishery should begin from Cnpe St. John 
on the eastern side , and , going round by the 
north, should have for its boundary Cape Ray 
on the western side. The islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon were ceded in full right to France. 
The French were to continue to fish in the gulf 
of St. Lawrence , conformably to the fifth article 
of the treaty of Paris. The king of Great Britain 
agreed to restore to France the island of St. Lucia, 
and to cede and guaranty to her that of Tobago. 
The king of France w r as to surrender to Great 
Britain the islands of Grenada and the Grenadines, 
St. \ incent, Dominica, St. Cristopher , Nevis, 
and Montserrat. The river of Senegal and its de- 
pendencies, with the forts of St. Louis, Podor , 
Galam, Arguin, and Portendic, were to be given 
to France; and the island of Goree was to be re- 
stored to it. Fort James and the river Gambia 
were guarantied to his Britannic majesty; and the 
gum trade was to remain in the same condition as 
before the commencement of hostilities. The 
king of Great Britain was to restore to his most 
Christian majesty all the establishments which be- 
longed to him at the breaking out of the war on 
the coast of Orissa and Bengal, with a liberty to 
surround Chandemagore with a ditch for draining 
the waters ; and became engaged to secure to the 
subjects of France in that part of India , apd on 
the coasts of Orissa, Malabar, and Coromandel, a 
safe, free, and independent trade , ei liter as pri- 
vate traders , or under the direction of a company.. 
Pondicherry, as well as Karical, was to be ren- 
dgred back to France ; and his Britanpic majesty 
was to give, as a dependency round Pondicherry, 
the two districts of Valanour and Bahour ; and as 
a dependency round Karical, the four contiguous 
Magans. The French were again to ,entec into 
the possession of Mahe , and of the comptoir at 
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Surat. The allies of France and Great Britain 
Were to be invited to accede to the present paci- 
fication ; and the term of four months was to be 
allowed them for the purposes of making theii* 
decision. In the event of their aversion front 
peace, no assistance on either side was to be given 
them. 

Great Britain renouhced every claim with re^ 
spect to Dunkirk. Commissioners were to be ap- 
pointed respectively by thetwo nations, to inquiry 
into the state of their commerce, and to concert 
new arrangements of trade , on the footing of re- 
ciprocity and mutual convenience. All conquests 
on either side, in any part of the world whatever, 
not mentioned nor alluded to in the present treaty. 
Were to be restored without difficulty, and with- 
out requiring compensation. The king of Great 
Britain was to order the evacuation of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon thrOe months after the ratification 
of the preliminary treaty , and, if possible , he 
should, before the expiration of that period , re- 
linquish allV-onneyion with St. Lucia in the West- 
Indies, andGoreein Africa. It was stipulated in 
like manner , that his Britannic majesty should, 
at the end of three months after the ratification 
of the treaty, or sooner, enter into the possession 
of the islands of Grenada and Grenadines , Saint 
Vihcettt, Dominica 1 , St. Cristopher, Nevis, and 
Montserrat. France was to be put into possession 
of the towns and coiVtptoirs which were to be re- 
stored to her in the East-Indies, and of the terri- 
tories Which were to serve as dependencies round 
Pondicherry atid round Karical, six ihonthsafter 
the rati fictrtiqn Of life definitive treaty-j and at tbife 
termination of the same term she Was tp restqbe 
the toWtiS alrd districts which lief arms tnight' have 
taken from the English or their allies in that 
<piarter of the gldbe. The prisoners upon each 
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side were reciprocally to be surrendered , and 
without ransom , upon the ratification of the 
treaty; and on paying the debts they might have 
contracted during their captivity. Each crown 
was respectively to reimburse the sums which had 
been advanced for the maintenance of their pri- 
soners by the country where they had been 
detained, according to attested and authentic 
vouchers. With a view to prevent every dispute 
and complaint on account of prizes which might 
be made at sea after the signing of the preliminary 
articles , it was mutually settled that the vessels 
and efl’ects which might be taken in the channel , 
and in the North seas, after the space of twelve 
days, to be computed from the ratification of the 
present preliminary articles, were to be restored 
upon each side; that the term should be one 
month from the channel and North seas , as far 
as the Canary islands inclusively, whether in tho 
Ocean or the Mediterranean; two months from 
the Canary islands as far as the equinoctial line 
or equator ; and lastly, five months, without ex- 
ception, in all other parts of the world. 

Between Great Britain and Spain, it was agreed 
that a sincere friendship should be re-established. 
His catholic majesty was to keep the Island of 
Minorca, and was to retain West-Florida. East- 
Florida was to be ceded to him by the king of 
Great Britain. Eighteen months from the date of 
the ratification of the definitive treaty were to bo 
allowed to thesubjectsofthclatter,whohad settled 
in the island of Minorca and in the two Floridas, 
to sell their estates, to recover their debts, and to 
transport their persons and effects , without being 
restrained on account of their religion, or on 
any other pretence whatsoever , except that of 
debts, and prosecution for crimes. His Britannic 
majesty was, at the same time, to have the powers 
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to cau$e all the effects that might belong to him 
in East-Florida , whether artillery or others , to 
be carried away. The liberty of cutting logwood, 
in a district of which the boundaries were to be 
ascertained, without molestation or disturbance 
of any kind, was permitted to Great Britain. The 
king of Spain was to restore the islands of Provi- 
deuce, and the Bahamas , without exception , in 
die condition in which they were when they were 
conquered by his arms. All other conquests of 
territories and countries upon either side , not 
included in the present articles, were to be mu- 
tually restored without difficulty orcompensation. 
The epoch for the restitutions to be made , and 
for the evacuations to take place, and regulations 
for the release of prisoners , etc. , were settled in 
the same manner as in the articles with Franee. 

In the treaty with America , his Britannic ma- 
jesty acknowledged the United States , viz. New 
Hampshire, Massachusett’s Bay, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations , Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania , Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North-CaPolitta , South-Carolina , and 
Georgia, to be free , sovereign and independent 
states. He consented to treat with them, in this 
capacity ; and for himself, his heirs , and his suc- 
cessors, he relinquished all claims to the govern- 
ment of them , to their property and territorial 
rights. That no disputes might arise in future on 
the subject of the boundariesof theseUnited States, 
it was declared that they should be from the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, that angle which is 
formed by a line drawn due north , from the 
source of St. Croix river to the highlands , along 
the said highlands, which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence , 
from those which fall into- the Atlantic ocean , to 
the north-westernmost head of the Connecticut 
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river ; thence down along the middle of that riv< r 
to the forty-eighth degree of north latitude; from 
thence by a line due west on that latitude until it 
strikes the river Iroquois or Cateraquy; thence 
alongthe middle of the said riverintolakeOntario, 
through the middle of that lake, until it strikes the 
communication between the said lake and lake 
Eric ; thence along the middle of that communi- 
• cation into lake Eric , through the middle of the 
said lake , until it arrives at the water-communi- 
cation between that lake and lake Huron; thence 
along themiddle of the said water-communication 
to thelake Huron; thence through themiddle of the 
said lake to the water-communication between that 
lake and lake Superior; thence through lake Su- 
periornorthward oftheisIesRoyalandPhilipeaux, 
to the Long lake; thence through the middle of 
the said Long lake , and the water-communication 
between it and the lake of the Woods, to the said 
lake of the Woods ; thence through the said lake 
to the most north-western point thereof, and from 
thence ona due westcourse to theriver Mississippi; 
thence by a line lobe drawn along the middle of 
the river Missisippi , until it shall intersect the 
northernmost part of the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude : south , by a line to be drawn dire 
east from the determination of the line last men- 
tioned, in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north 
of the equator , to the middle of the river Apala- 
chicola or Catahouche; thence along the middle 
thereof, to its junction with the Flintriver; thence 
straight to the head of St. Mary’s river, and thence 
down along the middle of St. Mary’s river to the 
Atlantic ocean : east , by a line to be drawn along 
the middle of the river St. Croix , from its mouth 
in the bay of Fundy , to its source ; and from its 
source directly north to the said highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic ocean, 
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■from those which fall into the river St. Lawrence^ 
comprehending all islands within twenty leagues 
of any part of the shores of the United Stales, and 
lying between lines to he drawn due east from 
the points where the said boundaries between 
Nova Scotia on the one part , and East-Florida on 
the other , shall respectively touch the bay of 
Fundy , and the Atlantic ocean ; excepting such 
islands as now are , or heretofore have been , 
within the limits of the said province of Nova 
Scotia. \ 

The people of the United States w r ere to con- 
tinue to enjoy, without molestation , the l ight to 
take fish of every kind on the Grand Bank , and on 
all the other banks of Newfoundland $ and were 
likewise to exercise and continue the same privi- 
lege in the gulf of St. Lawrence , and at every 
other place in the sea , where the inhabitants used 
heretofore to fish. They were likewise to have 
the liberty to take fish of every kind on such parts 
of the coast of N ewfoundland , as British seamen 
shall resort to ; but not to cure or dry them on 
that Island. They were also to possess the privi- 
lege of fishing on the coasts , bays , and creeks of 
all the other dominions of his Britannic majesty in 
America ; and the American fishei’men were per- 
mitted to cure and dry fish in any of the unsettled 
bays , harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Mag- 
dalen islands , and Labrador. But it was agreed, 
that after such places should be settled, this right 
could not be legally put in practice without the 
consent of the inhabitants and proprietors of tin; 
ground. It was accorded that creditors upon 
cither side should meet with no impediment in 
the prosecution of their claims. It was contracted 
that the congress should earnestly recommend it 
to the legislatures of the respective states toprovide 
for the restitution of all estates and properties 
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.which had been confiscated , belonging to real 
British subjects, and of the estates and properties 
.of persons resident in districts in the possession 
of hismajesty’s arms, and who had not borne arms 
against the United States. Persons of any other 
desci’iption should have free liberty to go to any 
partwhatsoever ofanyofthc thirteen UnitedStates, 
and remain in it for twelve months unmolested in 
their endeavours to recover such of their estates, 
rights, and properties as may hot have been con- 
fiscated ; and it was concerted, that the congress 
should earnestly recommend to the several states a 
revision of all acts or laws regarding the premises, 
so as to render them perfectly consistent, not only 
with justice and equity, bpt with that spirit of 
conciliation, which, on the return of the bles- 
sings of peace, should universally prevail. It was 
understood , that no future confiscations should 
be made , nor prosecutions commenced against 
auv person, or body of men, on account of the 
part which he or they had taken in the present 
war $ and that those who may be in confinement 
on such a charge, at the time of the ratification 
of the treaty in America, should be immediately set 
at liberty. It was concluded that there should 
be a firm and perpetual peace between his Britan- 
uic majesty and the United States,- that all hosti- 
lities by sea and land should immediately cease , 
and that prisoners on both sides should be set at 
liberty. His Britannic majesty engaged , expe- 
ditiously, and without committing destruction on 
any fort , to withdraw all his armies, garrisons 
and fleets, from every port, place, and harbour 
of the United States. The navigation of the river 
Missisippi, from its source to the ocean , was to 
remain lor ever free and open to the subjects of 
Great Britain, and the citizens of the United 
States. If any place or territory belonging to 
it. * 24 ' 
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Great Britain , or to the United States , should be 
conquered by the arms of either, before the ar- 
rival of these articles in America, it should be 
restored without compensation or difficulty. 

The articles of peace between the French and 
Jem 10 were concluded at Versailles , be- 

tween Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert , minister 
plenipotentiary on the part of his British majesty, 
and Charles Gravjer , count de Vergennes , the 
minister plenipotentiary on the part of the king 
of France. At the same, time the preliminary 
articles between GreatBritain and Spain were also 
concluded by Mr. Fitzherbert , and the count 
d’Arenda , the minister plenipotentiary for the 
Spanish monarch. The provisional articles be- 
tween great Britain and America were framed 
and adjusted in them onth of november preced- 
ing at Paris , by Richard Oswald , esq. the com- 
missioner of his British majesty, and Messrs. John 
Adams , Benjamin Franklin (the celebrated phi- 
losopher), John Jay, and Henry Lawrence , as 
commissioners of the United States of America, 
When thesearticles were laidbefore parliament, 
p . __ they underwent a severe scrutiny ; and 

e ' *7” theministry having, as I observed before, 
Been defeated in two motions , that change took 
place , which introduced a ministry cotnposedof 
men whose principles were long known to be 
discordant. The treaties of peace , however , were 
definitively concluded soon after the prorogation 
of parliament ; and at the same lime the prelimi- 
nary articles of peace with the Dutch ^ 
were subscribed at Paris, by the duke oi • ' 
Manchester , as plenipotentiary for Great Britain, 
and their excellencies Lestevenon de Berkenrode, 
and Gerard Brantsen , ambassadors extraordinary 
for the States General. 

It was stipulated in these articles, that a sincere 
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and constant friendship should be established 
between his Britannic majesty and the States 
General ; that hostilities should cease upon each 
side ; and that there should be a general oblivion 
of all things committed since the commencement 
of the war. With regard to the honour and 
salute by sea given by the vessels of the republic 
to those of Great Britain, it Was ordained that 
they should continue respectively according to the 
method in practice before the commencement of 
hostilities. All the prisoners and hostages on each 
side were to be restored without ransom •, each 
power defraying the expense incurred for their 
subsistence. Security for payment of debts con- 
tracted by prisoners was reciprocally lobe given; 
and all vessels , whether of war or of commerce , 
taken after the period of the cessation of hostilities, 
were to be restored , with their crews and cargoes. 
The States General yielded and guarantied to his 
Britannic majesty the town of Negapatam,with its 
dependencies ; but the king of Great Britain con- 
sidering the high importance and value which the 
States General attached to the possession of that 
town, agreed to treat with them for its restitution, 
in the eventof being presented with an equivalent. 
The king of Great Britain became engaged to 
restore to the United Provinces , Trincomale, with 
all the other towns , forts , harbours , and esta- 
blishments, which had been conquered and taken, 
in any part of the world, during the course of the 
war. The States General bound themselves not 
to molest the navigation of the subjects of Great 
Britain in the eastern seas. Certain differences 
between the English African company and the 
Dutch East-India company were to be determined 
by commissioners on each side, and a time was 
fixed for the restitutions and evacuations agreed 
to in these articles. 
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Thus ended the most extraordinary war in 
which Great Britain had ever engaged, a war 
commencing in the revolt of an immense part of 
her <ynpire , and ending in her acknowledging 
the freedom and independence of that part. The 
entire progress of this war was distinguished by 
events which are interesting to nations and to 
individuals. An attempt was made , in pursuance 
of the common system of courts ,. to restrain and 
'subdue the spirit of a whole people. Every step 
in this attempt led to disgrace and defeat. The 
capture of two such armies as those of Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis is an accident that has.no parallel 
in our history. It could not , therefore , be sur- 
prising if the people became more desirous of 
peace in consequence of these losses, than induced' 
to protract the war from the brilliant successes of 
a Rodney or an Elliot. The grand object for, 
which the nation armed was lost for ever ; no. 
hopes could possibly be entertained of conquering 
the Americans ; and though the valour of our navy 
had been attended with its usual success , yet no 
victory seemed to defray its own expenses. One 
hundred millions were added to our national debt; 
trade was drooping under the dangers tff war and, 
the accumulation of taxes , and peace on any terms 
became eligible. That France and Spain were 
equally desirous to terminate hostilities, cannot 
well be doubted; but whether in the existing cir- 
«nMnstances of these two powers, articles of peace 
more favourable could have been gained, did not 
appear from the firm tone held by their nego- 
tiators, and the eager clamours of the people of 
this country for peace. 
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LETTER LXXXII. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged ability of 
all , and the integrity of a considerable part of the 
new administration , usually known by the name 
of the coalition administration , the voice of the 
people never cordially approved a step which 
brought together men of such opposite principles 
as a Fox and a North. Very able defences were 
set up in speeches and pamphlets ; but the mea- 
sure was -so radically wrong , so adverse to plain 
sense and upright dealing, that the new ministers 
lost all public confidence, and were consequently 
watched with a jealousy , perhaps exceeding the 
usual bounds of reasonable caution. Nor was it 
long before they amply confirmed the worst sus- 
picions of the public , and armed their enemies in 
full hostility against them. 

The situation of the East-India company had 
been recommended in his majesty’s speech to par- 
liament , as an object of the first importance; and 
it was said , that the utmost exertions of tlioir wis- 
dom would be required to maintain and improve 
the valuable advautages derived from our India 
possessions , and to promote and secure the hap- 


to take from the directors and proprietors , the 
entire administration , not only of their territorial 
but of their commercial affairs , and to vest the 
management of them in the hands of seven com- 
missioners named in the bill, and not removeable 
by the crown, fcxeept in consequence of an ad- 
dress of either house of parliament. The seven 

commissioners were, earl Fitzwxlliam, president 
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piness ol the native inhabitants of those provn 
Accordingly, on the 1 8 th of november , 
Mr. Fox introduced a bill, winch proposed 
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(if the board : the right hon. Frederic Montague, 
-the right hon. Lord Lewisham , the hon. George 
Augustus North, sir Gilbert Elliot, sir Henry 
Fletcher , baronets ; and Robert Gregory , esq. 
These commissioners were to be assisted by a sub- 
ordinate board of nine directors, to be named 
in the first instance by parliament, and afterward 
chosen by the proprietors. 'And these commis- 
sioners and directors were empowered to enter 
immediately intopossession ofall lands, tenements, 
books, records, vessels, goods, merchandises, and 
securities , in trust for the company. The act to 
continue in force for four Years ; and it was ac- 
companied by a second bill of regulation for the 
future govern ment of the British territories in 
Hindoostan. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the 
public on the disclosure of this gigantic plan; and 
the opinion entertained, which undoubtedly came 
to them through the medium of the opposition 
inembers of parliament, was, that although India 
wanted a reform, it was a constitutional and not 
a tyrannical one. Bv the bill before the house, an 
attack was made on the most solemn charters : it 
pointed a fatal blow against the faith and integrity 
of parliament ; it broke through every tie by which 
man was bound to man. The principles of this 
bill once established, what security had the other 
public companies of the kingdom ?- What Secu- 
rity had the Bank of England , the national cre- 
ditors, or the public corporations , or even the 
Great Charter itself, the foundation of all our 
liberties ? It would be extreme folly to suppose , 
that the principle, once admitted, would operate 
only on the present occasion. GoocU principles 
might sleep, but bad ones never. It was the curse 
of society, that when a bad principle was once 
established, bad men would be always found to 
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give it its full effect. The bill under consideration 
included a confiscation of the property and a dis- 
franchisement of the members of the East-India 
company; all the several articles of whose effects 
were transferred by violence to strangers. Ima- 
gination w r as at a loss to guess at the most insigni- 
ficant trifle that had escaped the harpy jaws of a 
ravenous coalition. The power was pretended , 
indeed, to be given in trust for the benefit of the 
proprietors; but, in case of the grossest abuse of 
trust, the power of appeal was not to the pro- 
prietors , but to the majority of either house of 
parliament, which the most contemptible minister 
could not fail to secure , with the patronage of 
above two millions sterling given by this bill .The 
influence which would accrue from this bill — a 
new, enormous, and unexampled influence, was, 
indeed, in the highest degree alarming. Seven 
commissioners, chosen ostensibly by parliament, 
but really by administration, were to involve in 
the vortex of their authority, the patronage and 
treasures of India. The right honourable mover 
had acknowledged himself to be a man of ambi- 
tion, and it now appeared that he was prepared to 
sacrifice the king, the parliament, and the people, 
at the shrine of his ambition. He desired to ele- 
vate his present connexions to a situation in which 
no political convulsions, and no variations of 
power, might be able to destroy their importance, 
and put an end to their ascendancy. 

Such were the arguments advanced against this 
bill by Mr. William Pitt, whose popularity in- 
creased with the ability he displayed on tliis oc- 
casion , and they were the more generally and 
cordially adopted by the nation , as a strong pre- 
judice prevailed in the minds of all men of prin- 
ciple against the coalition. The India company, 
the city of London, and other public bodies peti- 
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tioned, or entered into resolutions expressive of 
the tyrannical invasion meditated on chartered 
rights. In the house of commons , meanwhile, 
the bill was carried through by a majority of two 
to one, the numbers for the second reading being 
two hundred and seventeen to one hundred and 
three. But in the house of lords, to which it was 
sent on thejf 11 of december, itsreception was dif- 
ferent. It was opposed by the duke of Richmond, 
earl Temple, lord Thurlow, earl Camden , and - 
others, and finally rejected by a majority of ninety* 
five to seventy-six. 

The history of this rejection is to be traced to 
a proceeding which was as strongly reprobated 
by one party, as defended by the other. On the 
n l h of december, earl Temple demanded a con- 
ference with the king, and laid open to his majesty 
the full tendency of this bill 5 in consequence of 
which , it is. said, that a card was handed about, 
intimating, that his majesty allowed earl Temple . 
to say, that whoever voted for the India bill was 
not only not his friend, but would be considered 
as his enemy. Aud if these words were not strong 
enough, earl Temple might use whatever words 
he might deem stronger, or more to the purpose. 
Against this proceeding, a resolution was carried 
in the house of commons, purporting that it Was 
necessary to declare , that to report any opinion, 
or pretended opinion , of the king upon any bill , 
or other proceeding depending in either house 
of parliament, with a view to influence the votes 
of die members , was a high crime and misde- 
meanor. 

This, however, did not serve the cause : the 
- fears of the -public were awakened, and the right 
of a peer to give advice to his majesty could not 
lie questioned, although it might be allowed there 
yv as some irregularity in this instance. A change 
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of ministry was now unavoidable, and on the i8 l1 * 
of december, a message from his majesty was sent 
to the two secretaries of state, and next day to the 
other members of the cabinet , demanding the 
seals of office ; and, in a few days, an administra- 
tion was formed of such members of the two 
bouses as were unconnected with the coalition, 
and presented talents presumed qualified for their 
several departments. Mr. Pitt was appointed 
first lord of the treasury , and chancellor of the 
exchequer ; the marquis of Caermarthen , and 
Mr. Thomas Townsend , created lord Sydney, 
secretaries of state ; lord Thurlow , lord-chan- 
cellor ; earl Gower, president of the council ; 
the duke of Rutland, lord privy seal ; lord Howe, 
first lord of the admiralty ; and the duke of Rich- 
mond , master of the ordnance. Earl Temple 
was made lord lieutenant of the kingdom of 
Ireland. These appointments were hailed by the 
nation w'ith universal joy, and the approbation 
bestowed, it will soon appear, was not unsub- 
stantial or temporary. 

The majority of the house of commons , how- 
ever, still adhered to the dismissed ministers , and 
gave a remarkable proof of it by voting, that an 
address be presented to the king , stating , that 
alarming reports had gone forth of an intended 
dissolution of parliament, and humbly represent- 
ing to his majesty the inconveniences and dangers 
of a prorogation or dissolution in the present con- 
juncture; and entreating the sovereign - to hearken 
to the advice of that house, and not to the secret 
advice of particular persons, who might have pri- 
vate interests of their dwn, separate from the true 
interests of the king and the people. To this 
singular address, his majesty answered , that it 
had been his constant object to employ the autho- 
rity entrusted to him by the constitution for its 
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true and only end — the good of the people,; and 
he was always happy in concurring with the wishes 
and opinions of his faithful commons. He trusted 
they would proceed in the important matters 
mentioned in their address with all convenient 
speed, assuring them that he should not interrupt 
their meeting , after. their adjournment , by any 
exercise of his prerogative either of prorogation 
or dissolution. 

After the recess , several motions were made by 
the opposition , which were at first carried 
' by great majorities ; but these gradually 
dwindled, until they were reduced to eight only, 
while addresses of thanks and congratulation to 
his majesty, on live dismissal of his late ministers, 
flowed in from all parts of the kingdom. A ne- 
gotiation was now set on foot for an efficient 
ministry, inwhich some of the least obnoxious of 
thelate ministry might have ashare : but this could 
not be concluded in the present temper of parties ,* 
and after various attempts on the part of the late 
ministers to regain the confidence of the house , 
and on the part of the new ministers to carry on 
public business, which neither could effect in a 
decisive manner, his majesty was advised to take 
the only step in his power to procure for the 
country an efficient administration, by an appeal 
to the people in their character of electors ; and 
accordingly the parliament was dissolved by pro- 
clamation on the 24 lil march t and a new one 
convened to meet on the i8 ,, ‘ of may. 

This measure was effectual : the adherents to 
the coalition , 6ome men of great influence , and 
unquestionable probity, weFe rejected by their 
constituents , and a decided majority for the new 
ministers was returned. The coalition was in 
fact the fatal rock upon which lord North and 
Mr. Fox split , and although the former lost per- 

I 
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haps the least in point of popularity , for he had 
least to lose , the latter was never fully able to 
regain the confidencehe forfeited on thisoccasion, 
and the friends who adhered to him , although 
they continued fora long time to form a powerful 
opposition , had always to struggle with the 
opinion, or prejudice, excited in the public mind 
by what was considered as a dereliction of public 
principle. 

LETTER LXXXIII. 

Although times of peace have hitherto afforded 
but barren materials for hi story , yet the measures 
necessary to remedy the consequences of a war 
so unfortunate as the last , were of that general 
importance to the nation , and involved so many 
weighty alterations in the system of finance , and 
government, as to require considerable attention, 
and to draw forth the utmost resources of that 
wisdom which now guided the helm. The greater 
part of administration were young. Mr. Pitt 
had scarcely attained his twenty-fourth year when 
he assumed the important offices of first lord of 
the treasury , and chancellor of the exchequer. 
His coadjutors , if not as young , bad as little 
experience, and perhaps not all the advantages 
of education which the son of Chatbam enjoyed : 
and the whole had to contend against a party very 
considerable in point of numbers, and particularly 
formidable for vigour and splendour of talents. 

In the opening speech , his majesty again re- 
qnested the attention of parliament to the affairs 
of India , and, on the 6 4 of july , M. Pitt intro- 
duced a hill for that purpose. By it a hoard of 
control was to be established , composed of a 
certain number of commissioners, of the rank of 
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E rivy counsellors , the members of which were to 
e appointed by the king , and removeable at his 
pleasure. This board was authorised to check, 
superintend, and control the civil and military- 
government and revenue of the company. The 
despatches transmitted by the court of directors to 
the different presidencies were to be previously 
subjected to the inspection of the superior board, 
and countersigned by them ; and the directors 
were enjoined to pay due obedience to the orders 
of the board , touching civil and military govern- 
ment and revenues ; and in case such Orders do 
at any time , in the opinion of the directors , relate 
to points not connected therewith , they are em- 
powered to appeal tohismajesty in council, whose 
decision is declared final. The appointments of 
the court of directors to the offices of governor- 
general , president , or counsellor in the different 
presidencies , shall be subject to tfie approbation 
and recall of his majesty. A high tribunal was 
created for the trial of Indian delinquents, con- 
sisting of three judges , one from each court, of 
four peers, and six members of the house of 
commons , who were authorised to judge without 
appeal , to award , in case of conviction , the pu- 
nishments offine and imprisonment, and todeefare 
the party convicted incapable of serving the East- 
India company. This bill was warmly contested 
by the adherents of the late administration ; but 
appearing to be divested of the exceptionable parts 
of Mr. Fox’s bill , it was acceded to by the com- 
pany, and was finally passed in the month of 
august. 

During this session , Mr. Pittopened a plan for 
theprevention of smuggling; and, after enlarging 
on the alarming increase of smuggling , in the 
article of tea, he proposed to lower the duty to so 
small an amount , as to make the profit of the 
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illicit trade not adequate to the risk : but, as the 
lowering of the duty must inevitably create a defi- 
ciency in the revenue, this deficiency he proposed 
to supply by an additional tax on windows. This 
has usually been known by the name of the com- 
mutation-tax , and was at first strongly opposed, 
and generally unpopular. The supplies of the 
year demanded a loan of six millions, w hich was 
negotiated byMr. Pitt, at about five per cent, with 
a douceur to the subscribers of six lottery-tickets 
on every thousand pounds. The unfunded debt 
amounted , at this period , to thirteen millions , 
only one half of which was to be funded at pre- 
sent •, and was invested in a five per cent, fund , 
and some new taxes were raised , none of which 
merits particular notice. The last measure of the 
session was particularly gratifying to the liberal 
feelings of the age. It w'as a bill, introduced by 
Mr. Dundas , president of the board of control, 
for the restoration of the estates forfeited in Scot- 
land , in consequence of the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745. He did not , however, mean to free 
the estates from the claims existing against them 
at the time of the forfeiture, which mightbe regard- 
ed as a premium for rebellion; and therefore pro- 
posed the appropriation of such sums, amounting 
to about eighty thousand pounds, to public pur- 
poses. This bill passed the house of commons 
unanimously ; but, in the house of lords, was re- 
sisted by the lord chancellor, who upon this occa- 
sion was left in a small minority. 

The country remained tranquilduringthis year, 
and parliament did not assemble until the 

of january. The principal object 1 ? 
recommended in the royal speech was the ad- 
justment of such points in the commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ireland, as had 
not been finally arranged. In Ireland, political 
II. 25 
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disturbances had arisen to a considerable height , 
and the volunteers , with other friends to their 
country, had formed a kind of national congress, 
in which , as well as in parliament , various con- 
stitutional questions were agitated, but without 
producing any decisive changes. 

Qn the 1.8th of april , Mr. Pitt introduced a 
measure of this kindinto parliament, which it was 
understood he stood pledged to promote. This 
went .to a reformation of the state of the represen- 
tation in the house of conjmons , and his plan was 
to preserve the actual number of that house 
.inviolate , but to select a certain number of the 
decayed and rotten boroughs , the right of repre- 
sentation attached to thirty-six of which should be 
transferred to the counties, in such proportions as 
the wisdom of parliament might prescribe ; and , 
that all unnecessary harshness mightbe avoided , 
he recommended the appropriation of a fund of 
one million to be applied to purchase the fran- 
chise of such boroughs, on their voluntary appli- 
cation to parliament. This done , he proposed to 
extend the bill to the purchasing of the franchise of 
other boroughs, beside the original thirty-six; and 
to transfer the right of returning members to 
large towns, hitherto unrepresented , upon their 
petitioning parliament to be indulged with this 
privilege : copyholders were to be admitted to 
rh equality, with freeholders; and in populous 
towns , where the electors were few , franchise 
was to be extended to the inhabitants in general. 
By this means one hundred members would be 
elected by the popular interest, and one hundred 
thousand persons be created electors'. This plan, 
however, though ably supported by some of both 
parties , was rejectedby amajorityof two hundred 
and forty-eight to one hundred and seventy-four 
vjices. ■ . 
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But the regulations proposed with respect to 
Ireland were the principal source of debate and 
discussion during the present session. These re- 
gulations, or propositions, were first proposed in 
the Irish house of commons by Mr. Orde, and ra- 
tified by that assembly , and are in substance as 
follow -.That it. is highly important to the general 
interest of the British empire , that the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland be encouraged 
and extended as much as possible , and for that 
purpose , that the intercourse and commerce be 
finally settled and regulated on permanent and 
equitable principles , for the mutual benefit of 
both countries. That all articles, not the growth 
or manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, should 
be imported into each kingdom from the other, 
reciprocally, at the same duties to which they are 
liable when imported directly from the place of 
their product; and that all duties originally paid on 
the importation into either country respectively , 
shall be fully drawn back on exportation to the 
other. That no prohibition should exist in either 
country against the importation of any article of 
the other , and thatthe duty on importation should 
be precisely the same in both countries, except 
where an addition may be necessary in conse- 
quence of an internal duty on anv such article 
of its own consumption. That where the duties 
on articles of the product of either country are 
different on the importation into the other, they 
should be reduced , where they are highest , to 
the amount payable in the other : and that all 
such articles should be exportable from tjie king- 
dom into which they shall be imported, as frt*i 
from duty as the similar commodities or home- 
manufacture of the same kingdom. That in all 
cases where either kingdom shall charge articles 
of its own consumption with an internal duty; 
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the same articles, when imported from the other, 
may be charged with a duty adequate to counter- 
vail the internal duty.- That no prohibitions, or 
new duties , shall hereafter be imposed in either 
kingdom , on the importation of any article the 
product of theother, except such additional duties 
as may be requisite to countervail the duties on 
internal consumption. That no prohibitions, or 
new duties, shall be hereafter imposed on the 
exportation of any article of native growth , ex- 
cept such as either kingdom may think expedient 
from time to time , upon corn , meal, malt, flour, 
and biscuit; and also , except where there now 
exists any prohibition not reciprocal , or dulyhot 
equal : inevery such case, the prohibition may be 
made reciprocal, or the duties raised so as tomake 
them equal. That no bounties whatever should 
be payable in either kingdom on the exportation 
of any article to the other , except such as relate 
to corn , meal , malt, flour and biscuit , and such 
as are in the nature of drawbacks , or compensa- 
tions for duties paid ; and that no bounty should 
be granted in Ireland on the exportation of any 
article imported from the British plantations, un- 
less in cases where a similar bounty is payable 
in Britain ; or where such bounty is merely in 
the nature of a drawback or compensation for 
duties paid internally , over and above any duties 
paid thereon in Britain. That the importation of 
articles from foreign states should be regulated 
in each kingdom , so as to afford an effectual 
preference to similar articles of the growth and 
produce of the other. That it is essential to the 
commercial interests of Ireland to prevent as 
much as possible , an accumulation of national 
debt : and that' therefore it is highly expedient 
that the annual revenue of this kingdom shall be 
made equal to its annual expense. That whatever 
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sum the gross hereditary revenue of the kingdom, 
after deducting all drawbacks , re-payments , or 
bounties granted in the nature of drawbacks, shall 
produce above the sum of six hundred and fifty-six 
thousand pounds ineac'hvear of peace , wherein 
the annual revenue shall equal the annual ex- 
pense , and in each year of war , without regard 
to such equality, should be appropriated toward 
the support of the naval force of the empire , in 
such mqnner as the parliament of Ireland shall 
direct. 

For some time this scheme excited very little 
attention , and probably was not sufficiently un- 
derstood. An opposition to it in parliament , 
however, soon created a general alarm and dissa- 
tisfaction among the public , and petitions were 
presented against it from considerable bodies of 
merchants and manufacturers. Various alterations 
were adopted inthepropositionsbefore theyfinally 
passed through hoth houses, and the houses were 
adjourned to a distant day. In the interim , they 
were laid before the Irish parliament, in their 
amended state , but there , after much debate , 
were carried by so small a majority, that it was 
thought prudent to let the matter drop. Party 
/.cal seems to have predominated in this contest; 
for , as has been justly observed , though the 
scheme might be perhaps regarded as too daring 
an experiment, the probability is, that a com- 
mercial treaty, founded on the basis of the original 
propositions, would have proved very beneficial 
in practice. The prodigious inferiority of skill , 
credit , and capital , must have effectually pre- 
vented Ireland from liecoming formidable as a 
competitor to England : and in proportion tfs 
Ireland advanced in opulence , her artificial Wants 
would have increased, and consequently her con- 
sumption of British manufactures and commerce. 
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Next year , a proposition of a more successful 
i kind was brought forward by M. Pitt , in 

J ' consequence of a recommendation' in the 
speech from the throne. This was no less than a 
plan for the gradual diminution of the national 
debt \ and as it was adopted , though after the 
usual share of opposition , to which all the mi- 
nister’s financial plans were doomed , and , not- 
withstanding its seeming imperfections , is still in 
existence and in progression, it will be necessary 
to give some detail of it. The plan was founded 
upon a report framed by a select committee , 
appointed early in the session , for the purpose of 
examining the annual amount of the income and 
expenditure. By the report of this committee it 
appeared , that the annual income for the year 
1 ^ 85 , had been fifteen millions three bund remand 
seventy-nine thousand onehundred and eighty-two 
pounds , and the annual expenditure , fourteen 
millions four hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
one hundred and eighty-one pounds , leaving a 
surplus of nine hundred and one thousand and one 
pounds : and that, in the year 1786, the income 
had been fifteen millions three hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand four hundred and seventy- 
one pounds , and the expenditure the same as in 
the precedent year , leaving a surplus of nine 
hundred and nineteen thousand two hundred 


and ninety pounds. 

Upon the basis of this surplus, Mr, Pitt rested 
the whole fabric of his system. He proposed to 
appropriate one million annually as a sinking 
fund, to be applied to no other purpose whatever, 
in any circumstances of the state , but to the gra- 
dual extinction of .the national debt. This sum 
was to be vested in the hands of certain trustees, 
namely, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
master of the rolls , the governor and deputy- 
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governor of tlie Bank , and the accountant- 
general, to be by them applied quarterly to the 
purchase of stock at the current price of the 
market. To complete the annual sum of one 
million , he added a few small taxes. According 
to his calculation , this annual million , properly 
improved, would, in the course of twenty-eight 
years , produce an annual income of four millions; 
and the operation of the plan , he said-, would 
diminish the national debt so effectually , as to 
prevent the exigencies of war ever raising it so 
enormously as they had previously done. In the 
course of the progress of the bill , Mr. Fox sug- 
gested a clause, which the chancellor of the 
exchequer readily adopted , to this effect , that 
whenever a new loan should hereafter be made , 
the commissioners should be empowered to accept 
the loan , or such proportion of it , as should be 
equal to the cash then in their hands ; the interest 
and douceur annexed to which should be applied 
to the purposes of the sinking fund. 

The year was likewise distinguished by the 
commencement of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, esq. late governor-general of Bengal. 
The principal burden of this undertaking , vast 
as it proved to be , lay with Mr. Burke , who Lad 
long applied his attention to the subject of India 
management, and upon Mr. Hastings’s arrival 
in England the preceding year , gave notice of his 
intention to inquire into his conduct. Accord- 
ingly, on the fourth of april of this year , he rose 
to charge; Mr. Hastings with high crimes and mis- 
demeanors in the execution of his office , exhi- 
biting at the same time nine articles of accusation, 
which were afterward extended to twenty-two. 
It would be impossible in a history upon the scale 
we have adopted, to enter into a detail of all the 
proceedings previous to this memorable trial. We 
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shall , therefore , briefly give the outline of the 
charges , as originally advanced. 

The first related to the war that had been car- 
ried on against the Rohillas ; the second , to the 
provinces of Cora and Allahabad, which had been 
conferred on the Mogul, by lord Clive, and the 
revenues of which had been detained , when that 
prince withdrew to his capital of Delhi , and put 
himself tinder the protection of the Mahrattas. 
The third treated of the extraordinary aid which 
had been demanded, on account of the war, from 
the rajah of Benares ; the fine which had been 
imposed upon him for refractory conduct, and his 
consequent expulsion from his dominions. The 
fourth related to the confinement of the princesses 
of Oude , the imprisoning and fettering of their 
servants , with a view to extort money •, the dis- 
tresses which were experienced by their families, 
and their compulsory resignation of their jagliires 
or appanages. The fifth regarded the treatment 
of the rajah of Ferruckabad ; the sixth , of the 
rajah of Sahlone. The seventh, tenth , eleventh, 
and twelfth , treated of certain extravagant con- 
tracts into which Mr. Hastings had entered on 
the part of the company , and the enormous sala- 
ries whihe he had bestowed upon sir EyreCoote, 
and upon certain boards of his own institution. 
The eighth treated of money privately received , 
and of illegal presents. The ninth regarded the 
authority which Mr. Hastings had given to cer- 
tain persons in England, to resign the govern- 
ment in his name ; and the refusal he had given 
in India, to submit to the consequent appointment 
of his successor. The thirteenth respected cer- 
tain ambassadors to the nabob of Arcot , and the 
snba of the Deean. The fourteenth related to the 
desertion of the rana of Gohud , in the conclusion 
of the Mahratta peace ; the fifteenth , to the un- 
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economical and arbitrary management of the re- 
venues of Bengal. The sixteenth charged upon 
Mr. Hastings the declension and ruin of the pro- 
vince of Oude. The seventeenth regarded a cer- 
tain native, called Mahomet Beza Khan, who had 
for a long time been entrusted with the internal 
management of Bengal , and was displaced by 
Mr. Hastings. The eighteenth accused Mr. Hast- 
ings of having, at a recent period, delivered up 
the Mogul into the hands of the Malirattas. The 
nineteenth charged him with libelling the court 
of directors. The twentieth related to the guilt of 
occasioning the Mahratta war, and the ill faith 
that had attended the conclusion of the Mahratta 
peace. The twenty -first regarded the suppres- 
sion of correspondence 5 and the twenty-second 
related to the treatment of Fizula Khaij. 

These charges were regularly discussed in the 
house of commons, and the majority having de- 
termined in favour of an impeachment, West- 
rainster-hall was fitted up for the occasion. The 
managers of the impeachment were, Edmund 
Burke, esq. ; right lion. Charles James Fox ; Ri- 
chard Brinsley Sheridan, esq.*, sir James Erskine; 
right hon. Thomas Pelham-, right hon. * Wil- 
liam Windham ; hon. Andrew St. John ; John 
Anstruther, esq.; William Adam, esq.; M. A. Tay- 
lor, esq. ; sir Gilbert Elliot; Dudley Long, esq. 
lord Maitland; hon. G. A. North; general Bur- 
goyne ; Charles Grey, esq.; colonel Fitzpatrick ; 
Mr.Wilbraham; Mr. Courtenay; and Mr. F. Mon- 
tague. The trial commenced on the i 5 th of 
february, 1788 , and was continued by adjourn- 
ments for several years. Although out of the 
order of time, it may be necessary to mention 
here, that it finally closed on the 1 of april, 
1795 ; when each of the lords then present 
having severally given their solemn decision, and 
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Mr. Hastings being called in, the lord chancellor 
addressed him in these words r « Mr. Hastings , 
Von are acquitted of rill the charges of impeach- 
ment brought against you by the commons , and 
the matter Contained therein ^ yon and your bail 
are therefore discharged, upon paying yonr fees. » 
This 1 trial, apparently of seven years’ standing, 
had, in fact occupied only one hundred and forty- 
rime 1 days, and was carried on, on the part of 
the managers , with ardour and assiduity , but , 
after the two first sessions, became a matter of in- 
difference to the public, who heard the decision 
as a thing they were prepared for ; while , in the 
Opinion of the judicious, there was an imperfection 
in the mode of trial , occasioning its extreme 
length, which militated against the principles of 
justice. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 

During the summer of this year, an incident 
happened which occasioned some alarm. 
On the s' 1 of august, as the king was alight- 
ing from his carriage at St. James’s palace, a 
woman, who stood in the court-yard, struck at his 
majesty with a knife , but without injuring the 
royal person. The woman ,' whose name was 
Margaret Nicholson , was immediately appre- 
hended, and on examination proved tobea lunatic. 
The aflair, however, evinced his majesty’s popu- 
larity, as addresses were sent from all quarters, 
congratulating him on his escape. 

A very benefici al treaty of commerce with F ranee 
Was concluded at the same time by Mr. Eden , a 
gentleman of acknowledged commercial talents , 
who had seceded from the coalition party , by 
whose influence he had enjoyed the appointment 
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of secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. By 
this treaty, the hardware and cabinet manufac- 
tures of England gained free admission into 
France, on paying the easy duty of ten per cent. 
ad valorem , which was afterward , with respect 
to many articles , reduced, to five per cent. : the 
cotton manufactures, w'oollen, hosiery, millinery, 
porcelain and earthcrn ware of Gre^t Britain , 
were admitted at the reduced duty of twelve per 
cent, ad valorem ; sadlery , at fifteen per cent. , 
and the linens and cambrics were reciprocally 
admitted into both countries at equal duties. In 
retui’n, t)ie duties on French wines imported into 
Great Britain were to be lowered to the standard 
of Portugal-, the duties on brandies were reduced 
two shillings per gallon, andolive-oil was admitted 
on the same terms as from the most favoured 
nations. Some plausible objections were offered 
to this treaty by the opposition, when its « 
merits came to be discussed in the next 7 
session of parliament, w hich commenced januarv 
a 3 l1 ; but the sense of the house, and the opinion 
of all impartial judges , were for it. Various 
regulations in the collection of duties were in- 
troduced about this time , which gave general 
satisfaction. 

One of the first topics of general concern 
agitated this session, respected the protestant dis- 
senters. On the 28 th of march , Mr. Beaufoy, a 
young member of considerable talents, made a 
motion for amending, and in part repealing , the 
law s known by the appellation of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. This was opposed by Mr. Pitt, on 
whomthedissenters had considerable dependaner, 
they having supported his rise and the early 
measures of his administration, and by lord North, 
who had uniformly resisted any alteration in those 
laws. The motion was supported by Mr. Fo\, 
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but loston a division, by a majority of onehundred 
and seventy-eight to one hundred. 

The measures adopted in the embarrassed state 
of the prince of Wa les’s affairs occasioned at this 
time considerable agitation among the public , to 
whom the personal conduct of the heir apparent 
of the crown can never be a matter of indifference. 
It appeared that ini 786, the prince had contracted 
debts to the amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds, exclusive of more than half that sum 
which had been expended upon his town residence, 
Carleton-house. His royal nighness’s income be- 
ing only fifty thousand per annum, this debt ex- 
cited no great astonishment with those who knew 
how to make allowances for the expenses incident 
to his age and spirit. Having , however, on ap- 
plication for relief tohis royal father, been refused, 
his highness determined to appropriate forty thou- 
sand pounds of his revenue to the payment of his 
creditors, and live on the remainder in a private 
character, disposing of all his horses , equipage , 
and laying down all the forms of state. This was 
not a situation in which it was agreeable to see a 
prince of Wales, and his highness was persuaded 
to permit an application to be made to parliament. 
This, after some demur, was met half-way by the 
minister, and the house voted the sum of one 
hundred and sixty-one thousand pounds for the 
relief of the prince of Wales, and twenty thousand 
pounds on account of the works at Carleton-house. 

During the short discussion which took place on 
this subject, a member of the house of commons 
suggested a report in very general circulation , 
« and which was considered as a vej-y alarming 
one, that his royal highness had been privately 
' married to a lady of the Roman catholic persua- 
sion. His highness’s friends embraced this op- 
portunity to contradict the report , and their 
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assertion has been amply confirmed by subse- 
quent events. 

The parliament assembled again on the 27 th of 
november. The king informed the bouses, that 
at the close of the last session be bad expressed the 
concern with which he observed the disputes 
unhappily subsisting in the republic of the United 
Provinces. Their situation soon afterward be- 
came more critical and alarming. The king of 
Prussia having demanded satisfaction for the insult 
offered to the princess of Orange, his sister , the 

n which had usurped the government applied 
e king of France for assistance; and that 
prince having notified to his majesty his intention 
of granting their request, the king did not hesitate 
to declare that he could not remain a quiet 
spectator, and gave immediate orders for aug- 
menting his forces by sea and land : and , in the 
course of this transaction, he had concluded a 
subsidiary treaty with the landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel. In the mean time the rapid success of the 
duke of Brunswick enabled the provinces to deliver 
themselves from the oppression under which they 
laboured; and all subjects of contest being thus 
removed , an amicable explanation had taken 
place between the courts of London and Ver- 
sailles. This information respects certain dis- 
turbances which had broken out in Holland, where 
a party of rather a formidable kind had been en- 
deavouring to abridge the privileges of the stadl- 
holder. The king of Prussia remonstrated with 
the states; but finding that pacific measures would 
not answer, he sent an army under the command 
of the duke of Brunswick, who soon restored tran- 
quillity. At first it was thought that this affair 
would have involved England and France in a 
war , the Dutch patriots, as they were called, 
beinginclined toward the French, and encouraged 
11. 2G 
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by them. France was not , however, at this time 
in a condition to break oil' any exterior relations, 
and the explanation, alluded to by his majesty , 
soon took place. The conduct of the English 
minister on this occasion had the sanction not 
only of his own party, but of some of the most 
distinguished members on the side of opposition, 
In a short time, treaties of friendship and alliance 
were concluded between the courts of London , 
Berlin , and the Hague , by which the two former 
guarantied the stadlholderate in perpetuity to the 
serene house of Orange , as an essential part of 
the constitution of the United Provinces. By 
the treaty between Great Britain and Prussia* 
each of the contracting parties engaged , in case 
of attack , to furnish the other with sixteen thou- 
sand infantry and four thousand cavalry , or an 
equivalent in money , within the term of two 
months from the date of the requisition. 

In the course of this year, the ministry lostsome 
of that popularity which at the commencement of 
their career they had obtained with all persons 
concerned in the affairs of the East-India Com- 
pany, by introducing what was called a declara- 
tory bill, which settled all disputes between the 
board of directors and the board of control , h J 
throwing the weight of power into the scale of 
the hitter. This appeared to be so much in the 
•arbitrary spirit of Mr. Fox’s bill, as to occasion a 
-very formidable oppositionboth within doors and 
iwithout. It was carried into a law, however, 
although not by the usual majorities. 

Thelast business of importance introduced this 
session , was a bill brought into the house of 
commons by Sir William Dolben , to regulate the 
transportation of slaves from the coast of Africa 
to the West-Indies. A great multitude of peti- 
tions had for some time been presented to the 
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house, praying for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and this bill which was passed, though with some 
difficulty , may be considered as the first step to 
that great end , and gave many gentlemen of the 
first characters and consequence, among whom 
was Mr. Pitt, an opportunity to express their 
abhorrence of the slave-trade , and their wishes 
that so great a national disgrace might be soon 
effaced* 

Th e summer passed on in tranquillity, and, on 
the 4th of november , men of all parties 
united in celebrating the centenary anni- 
versary of the glorious revolution in 1688. Un- 
common festivity prevailed on this occasion ; but 
the attention of the nation was almost immediately 
diverted to an pffair of the most melancholy 
nature , and which for a considerable time ab- 
sorbed every other consideration. This was a 
disorder of tne mental kind, with which it pleased 
God to afflict his majesty, and which rendered 
him utterly incapable of exercising the high func- 
tions of sovereignty. No case exactly parallel to 
this had ever occurred in our history , and the 
proceedings of parliament were therefore un- 
usually interesting, solemn and affecting. Par- 
liament assembled on the ao ,l ‘ of november , 
when the state of his majesty’s health was com- 
municated to both houses, to the house of peers 
by ihe lord chancellor , and to the house of com- 
mons by Mr. Pitt. An adjournment of fourteen 
days was then proposed , and on the 4 lb of de- 
cember , when they again met, a report of the 
privy council, who had examined his majesty’s 
physicians, was laid before them. But as doubts 
were started in the house of commons on the 
propriety of receiving this report , a committee 
was appointed of twen ty-one members , by each 
house of parliament, to prepare a further report. 
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On the ioth of december, Mr. Pitt moved for 
another committee to inspect the journals for 
precedents of such proceedings as had been 
adopted in former instances, when the sovereign 
authority was suspended by sickness , Infirmity , 
or any other cause. This motion was immediately 
opposed by Mr. Fox , who contended that when- 
ever the sovereign , from sickness , or any other 
cause, was incapable of exercising the functions 
of his high office , the heir apparent , if of full age 
and capacity , had as indisputable a claim to the 
exercise of the executive authority , in the name 
and behalf of the sovereign, during his incapacity, 
as in the case of his natural demise. 

This principle was strenuously and instanta- 
neously denied by Mr. Pitt, who declared that it 
was little short of treason against the constitution, 
and pledged himself to prove that the heir ap- 
parent in the instances in question , had no more , 
right to the exercise of the executive power than 
any other person ; and that it belonged entirely 
to the two remaining branches of the legislature, 
to make such a provision for supplying the tem- 
porary deficiency' as they might think proper. 
When the regular exercise of the powers of go- 
vernment was from any cause suspended, to 
whom could the right of providing a remedy for 
the existing defect devolve, but to the people, 
from whom all the powers of government, de- 
volved ? To assert an inherent right in the prince 
of Wales to assume the government, was virtually 
to revive those exploded ideas of the divine and 
indefeasible authority of princes, which had so 
justly been consigned to contempt and oblivion. 
Kings and princes derived their power from the 
people, and to the people alone, through the 
organ of their representatives, did. it appertain to 
decide in cases for which the constitution had 
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made no specific or positive provision. These 
arguments prevailed, and Mr. Fox not choosing 
to take the sense of the house, Mr. Pitt’s motion 
was carried without a division , as was a similar 
motion made in the house of peers by lord 
Camden. Here likewise the measures of ministry 
were in some degree assisted by a declaration 
made by his royal highness the duke of York, 
who, in the name of the prince , expressed his 
wishes that the question might be waved. No 
claim of right , his highness declared , had been 
advanced by the prince of Wales 5 and he was 
confident that his brother too well understood the 
sacred principles which seated the house of Brun- 
swick upon the throne, even to assume or exercise 
any power, be his claim what it might, that was 
not derived from the will of the people expressed 
by their representatives. 

The dispute between the two parties, however 
did not end here, but was continued with unusual 
ardour, when, on the 16'h ofdeeember, Mr. Pitt 
moved two resolutions, one respecting the inter- 
ruption of the royal authority , and the other, that 
it was the duty of the two housesof parliament to 
provide the means of supplying that defect. This 
resolution was carried by two hundred and sixtv- 
eight against two hundred and four voices, and, 
on the , a third resolution was passed , em- 
powering the chancellor of Great Britain to affix 
the great seal to such bill of limitation as might 
be necessary to restrict the power of the future 
regent. An amendment , purporting that the 
prince of Wales be requested to take upon himself 
the administration of the government during the 
royal incapacity , was negatived by two hundred 
and fifty-one to one hundred and seventy eight 
voices. The triumph of the ministry would not 
perhaps have been complete if other circumstances 
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had not occurred from the zeal of their opponents. 
It was , in particular , proposed that the royal 
physicians should beagain examined on thesubject 
of the king’s illness , and the probability of reco- 
very, and the delay occasioned by this, was highly 
in favour of the ministry. 

In the mean time , a letter was sent to the prince 
of Wales by Mr. Pitt, informing his highness that 
it was the opinion of his majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants, that his royal highnessshouldbeempowered 
to exercise the royal authority , during the illness 
and in the name of his father ; providing , never- 
theless , that the care of the king’s person , with 
the disposition of his household , should be com- 
mitted to the queen ; and that the power to be 
exercised by the prince should not extend to the 
personal property of his father ; to the granting 
of any office, reversion , or pension, except where 
the law absolutely required it , as in the case of 
the judges , for any other term than during the 
king’s pleasure ; nor to the conferring of any 
peerage , unless npon such persons of the royal 
issue as should have attained the age of twenty- 
one years. 

Tlie prince’s answer was in effect , that it was 
with deep regret , that he perceived in the propo- 
sitions of administration, a project for introducing 
weakness , disorder , and insecurity into every 
branch of political business *, for separating the 
court from the state , and depriving government 
of its natural and accustomed support 5 . a scheme 
for disconnecting the authority to command ser- 
vice from the power of animating it by reward ; 
and for allotting to him all the invidious duties of 
the kingly station, without the means of softening 
them to the public by any one act of grace , favour 
or benignity. He observed , that the plea of 
public utility must be strong, manifest and urgent. 
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thateould thus require the extinction or suspension 
of any one of those essential rights in the su- 
preme power of its representative , or which 
could justify the prince in consenting , that in 
his person an experiment should be made to ascer- 
tain with how small a portion of kingly power the 
executive government of this country could be 
conducted. In fine , the prince declared , that 
his conviction of the evils which might otherwise 
arise, outweighed in his mind every other consi- 
deration , and would determine him to undertake 
the painful trust imposed upon him by that melan- 
choly necessity , which of all the king’s subjects 
he deplored the most. 

These were undoubtedly the sentiments of the 
party in opposition , the leaders of which at this 
time enjoyed the confidence of the prince and of 
his royal brothers ; but both in parliament and 
throughout the nation , the plan of the ministry 
had the approbation of the majority. The Re- 
gency Bill , agreeable to the outlines laid down in 
Mr. Pitt’s letter to the prince, was introduced into 
the house on the iG' 1 * of january, andoc- g 
casioned long and violent debates. In the y 
house of peers , a protest was entered on the 
journals, signed by the dukesof York and Cum- 
berland , and fifty-five other peers , expressive of 
their aversion to the plan of the regency. Toward 
the close of february, considerable progress had 
been made in this bill, when , to the great joy of 
the kingdom and the satisfaction in particular of 
those who dreaded the weakness and evils that 
might arise from restrictions on the executive 
power , all proceedings were su s pended by his 
majesty’s recovery. On the 25 th of february 
his majesty was declared by his physicians free 
from complaint, and, on the 27^ , the reports 
of bis health , which had been daily published , 
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were discontinued by the royal command. On 
the io l i of march , the lord chancellor , commis- 
sioned by the king , addressed the two houses of 
parliament in a speech announcing his majesty’s 
recovery , and commission to resume the func- 
tions of legislation in the usual manner. Beside 
the voluntary and instant demonstrations of joy 
shown by the people on this occasion, the »3 d of 
april was appointed as a day of national thanks- 
giving , when the whole royal family , accpm- 
panied by both houses of parliament , went in 
procession to divine service at St. Paul’s cathedral . 
On the succeeding evening, the metropolis, and, 
indeed , all the cities , towns and villages in the 
kingdom , were illuminated in a manner far sur- 
passing in splendour all former shows of that kind. 
Never was joy more unfeigned or so generally 
expressed. 

But while the British parliament were divided 
as to the nature of the regency to be appointed , 
the Irish parliament, in which the ministry were 
weak , proceeded upon a different plan , and de- 
termined that an address should be presented to 
the prince of Wales , requesting him to take upon 
himself the government of that kingdom , as re- 
gent, during the king’s incapacity. The lord-lieu 1 
tenant , the earl Temple, refused to transmit this 
address to England , and therefore commissioners 
were appointed by parliament to present it ; but 
before their arrival in England , this measure 
happily became unnecessary. 

In the course of this session , Mr. Wilberforce 
made a motion, which he had before announced, 
relating to the abolition of the slave-trade ; but 
very small progress was made in the affair before 
the prorogation. The only other business of a 
public nature was a bill brought in by Mr. Pitt to 
lay the tobacco trade under the excise. This 
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measure , once so dangerous to Sir Robert Wal- 

E ole, was finally carried , though after long de- 
ates , by twenty voices , in a house composed of 
only ninety members. The session was termi- 
nated , august ii, by a speech from the lord 
chancellor, in the name of the sovereign; in which 
it was observed , that although the good offices 
of the king and his allies had not been effectual . 
for the restoration of the tranquillity of Europe , 
he had the satisfaction of seeing that the further 
extension of hostilities had been prevented , and 
that the situation of affairs continued to promise 
to this country the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the blessings of peace. The northern part of 
Europe was at this time distracted by a war of 
ambition between Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Turkey. Extensive as the destruction created by 
this war was , it attracted little attention when 
compared with the events which took place in 
France in the summer of this year , and which 
were attended with the most important conse- 
quences to the whole civilized world. Some ac- 
count of these must now be given , although it will 
be impossible, in the compass of a work of this 
nature , to do complete justice to an occurrence 
of such magnitude. 


LETTER LXXXV. 

Various causes have been assigned for the 
French revolution. Of these some were latent 
and some more obvious and intelligible, although 
still not deemed adequate .to such vast effects. 
Of the former description, was a spirit of insub- 
ordination, and certain ideas of liberty, disse- 
minated among the people in a crude form, by 
writers who had long combined their talents to 
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produce a change in the constitution of govern- 
ment , and who were decidedly hostile to the civil 
apdj religious establishments of the country. 
Among the more obvious causes may be reckoned 
the distressed state of the finances, the necessity 
for heavy impositions on the people, and the dis- 
content that naturally follows such measures. 
The American war occasioned expenses which 
were found to be much greater than the revenues 
of the. kingdom could support, and the miserable 
exigencies to which government was reduced , 
tended to accelerate that revolution for which- 
the minds of the people had been in some degree 
prepared. But we are too near the period of 
this, revolution to decide what share these causes 
might have, had respectively , in producing so 
great a change in the sentiments of a people for 
many generations notoriously devoted to their 
sovereigns, and now affected l>y an aversion and 
hatred of their king and kingly governments , 
which is not easily to be accounted for on any 
known principles. All we know for certain is ,. 
that taxes were multiplied, that the people were 
poor, and that the promoters of the revolution 
seduced their affection by pointing their attention 
to the court, as the source of every evil of which 
they complained. 

The reigning monarch, Lewis XVI, one of the 
mildest and most humane sovereigns in the history 
of France, by the advice of his ministers, had 
called an assembly of notables , or the chief men 
of the kingdom : but this expedient being frus- 
trated by a variety of obstacles, it was determined 
early in this year to call together the states general, 
an assembly which had not met since the year 
i6i4^ The number of deputies to this assembly 
exceeded eleven hundred , and the representa- 
tives of the third estate , or commons , equal- 
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led in number those of the nobility and clergy 
united. . - 

This assembly met on the 5 1 ' 1 of may, and the 
session was opened by the king , in a speech ex- 
pressive of paternal regard for the welfare of the 
nation. Nearly six weeks, however, were wasted 
in dispules between the different orders, and, on 
the 17 th of june, the Tiers Etat, or commons, 
declared itself the legislative body, by the name 
of the Natxoual Assembly; on the if) 11 ', the clergy 
acquiesced in this decision : but, on the 23 <l, the 
king in person declared the proceedings of the 17^', 
null and void; on his retiring, the majority of the 
assembly resented this proceeding, and finally 
prevailed in establishing their power as an as- 
sembly met to reform and change the state at their 
discretion. In consequence of this assumption, 
they laid down the principles of what they deemed 
a free constitution ; they annihilated all feudal 
privileges, abolished all distinctions of orders, re- 
sumed the tithes and other ecclesiastical property, 
pronounced the dissolution of all monastic insti- 
tutions, and made a new division of the kingdom 
into portions called Departments, eighty-three in 
number. The general principles of these and 
other changes were contained in a set of propo- 
sitions , called a declaration of Rights. 

In the mean time, the court, which had at first 
shown some spirit, and had called together a 
great body of troops to overawe the assembly and 
people, became irresolute, and, indeed, soon dis- 
covered that the soldiery were not to be depended 
upon. The people of Paris look advantage of this 
weakness, and, 011 the i/j 11 ' of july, a mob com- 
posed of citizens and soldiers invested the fortress 
called the Bastille, and within a few hours ob- 
tained possession of it. The governor, who had 
made considerable resistance, was immediately put 
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to death, and his head carried in triumph through 
the streets. 

The authority of the king may, from this event, 
be considered as totally lost ; and in the month of 
October an immense multitude of Parisians went 
to Versailles, and compelled his majesty and fa- 
mily to proceed to Paris, where their residence 
was then fixed, and where the king was in fact a 
6tate-prisoner. 

In England these events were not heard of with 
indifference, although no general sentiment pre- 
vailed on the subject, and at first no great degree 
of regret was expressed at the humiliation of a 
court which had so recently contributed to sever 
America from the mother-country, and whose 
intrigues had so often involved this nation in ex- 
pensive wars. Those societies and clubs, however, 
which more particularly used to claim the title of 
friends to liberty, celebrated the destruction of the 
French government with greater enthusiasm, and 
their conduct upon this occasion precipitated the 
declaration of other opinions which soon engaged 
the whole kingdom in a political contest, and oc- 
casioned the introduction of the names aristocrat 
and democrat, which being ill understood, and ill 
applied, soon produced all the mischiefs of party- 
spirit and acrimony. 

The parliament met on the 21 st of january. In 
the opening speech his majesty indirectly 
1 79°' adverted to the affairs of France, by saying 
that the internal situation of the different powers 
of Europe had been productive of events which 
had engaged his majesty’s most serious attention. 
Some members of parliament, however, contrived 
to introduce the subject more plainly, and the 
sentiments of the majority may he considered as 
fairly expressed by Mr. Burke , who inveighed 
against the French as the ablest architects of ruin 
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that had hitherto appeared in the world. In ohe 
short summer they had pulled down to the 
ground their monarchy, their church , their no- 
bility, their law , their army, and their revenue. ’ 
He represented the danger we were in of being 
led from admiration to imitation of the excesses 
of an unprincipled, plundering, ferocious, bloody 
and tyrannical democracy , of a people whose 
government was anarchy, and whose religion was 
atheism. What they valued themselves upon 
was, in his opinion, a disgrace to them; they 
had gloried, and some people in England had 
thought fit to take share in that glory, in making 
a revolution. 

These sentiments, however just, appeared so 
contrary to the general tenor of Mr. Burke’s 
former principles, as to occasion no small degree 
of astonishment, and were certainly contrary to 
the sentiments held by those with whom he had 
for many years acted. In particular, they called 
forth an answer from Mr. Fox, who vindicated 
the French revolution, while he lamented the 
excesses that had been committed. Mr. Sheridan 
followed upon the same side , and this dispute 
laid the foundation for a disunion among the 
opposition, or whig party, which was attended 
afterward by very extensive and important con- 
sequences. 

The first business of a public nature, was another 
attempt to procure a repeal of the laws affecting 
the dissenters. The success of the former motion 
was such as appeared to justify the hopes of the 
applicants. Accordingly, on the ad of march, 
Mr. Fox opened the business in a long speech in 
favour of the repeal : but the sentiments of the 
' majority were now so much changed upon this 1 , 
subject, and the conduct of the dissenters viewed 
w ith so jealous an eye , that the motion was nega- 
1 1. 2 7 
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lived by a majority of two hundred and ninety-four 
to one hundred and five*, so that the voters against 
the repeal on the former occasion were now increas- 
ed from, twenty to one hundred and eighty-nine. 

Soon after this decision , Mr. Flood, many 
years a celebrated orator in the Irish- house of 
commons, who had obtained a seat in the British 
parliament , introduced a plan of p irliamentary 
reform, by which one hundred members were to 
be added to the legislative body, in a proportional 
ratio to the population of each county , by the 
election of the resident householders only. But 
any plan that so immediately affected the civil 
establishment appearing at this time to be parti- 
cularly dangerous, Mr. Flood was induced to 
\vithdraw his motion. 

On the 5 th of may , a matter of more im- 
portance was introduced in the house, by a royal 
message, announcing that the nation was menaced 
by war, from the conduct of certain persons acting 
under the court of Spain. It appeared that from 
the year 1788, some of our countrymen had pro- 
cured from the Indians of North-America a spot 
of ground , and had made an establishment , de- 
fended by a small fortification , at a place called 
Nootka Sound , situated about the fiftieth degree 
of latitude. While there , two American vessels 
had wintered in the harbour , and on the 6*h of 
may, 1788, a Spanish ship of war, of 26 guns, 
and afterward another Spanish vessel, of 16 guns, 
arrived in the same harbour. Civilities were 
at first exchanged between these ships and the 
setders; but, on the i 4 ll “ of may, the Spanish 
commander seized one of the English vessels , 
and conveyed the officers and men on board the 
Spanish ships, where they were putin irons, and 
otherwise ill treated. At the same time , he took 
possession of the whole setdement , removed the 
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I British flag, and declared that all the lands com- 
prised between Cape Horn and the sixtieth degree 
of north latitude were the actual property of his 

catholic majesty. 

In consequence of this affair having been com- 
municated to parliament, addresses were pre- 
sented to his majesty , and a vote of credit of one 
million passed without opposition. Preparations 
for war were immediately begun both by sea and 
land; butthe Spanish court was at length induced 
to renounce its claims and make restitution, upon 
which further preparations were discontinued. 
On the iofh of june, the session of parliament 
ended, and, on the following day, the parliament 
was dissolved by proclamation. 

During the summer, the disputes on principles 
of government, to which the French revolution 
had given rise, were still more agitated by a 
publication from the pen of Mr. Burke, con- 
demning the whole conduct and progress of the 
actors in that revolution, and the English societies 
which had countenanced the French reformers by 
resolutions and addresses. Soon after, though not 
in the same year, this work drew forth a great 
many replies, and one in particular from Thomas 
Paine, whose writings in America, during the 
war there, were supposed to have contributed very 
considerably to exasperate the Americans against 
Great Britain, and had consequently procured the 
author a name. His answer to Mr. Burke’s work 
was entitled the Rights of Man , and contained a 
severeinvectiveagainst monarchical governments, 
conveyed in a popular and seductive style. This 
in its turn occasioned many replies , and for a 
considerable time the minds of the people were 
divided between the two parties , who seemed to 
monopolize the British press. 

In the meantime, the French national assembly 
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proceeded in completing what they termed a 
constitution , according to which the king was 
acknowledged as the sole depository of the exe- 
cutive power , as the supreme head of the general 
■administration of the kingdom , and his sanction 
was declared necessary to acts of the legislature. 
He was also declared chief of the army and navy, 
and had in other respects the prerogatives usually 
annexed to royalty , and a civil list revenue was 
appointed of one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds per annum. On the of 

July , the anniversary of the revolution was cele- 
brated in Paris with great pomp. The king , 
the national assembly , and the armed citizens , 
assembled together , took an oath to maintain the 
constitution : and it has withjustice been observed, 
that a more solemn act of peijury never was com- 
mitted in the face of heaven. In England , like- 
wise, this revolution was J commemorated by some 
societies, who impatiently augured the happiest 
effects to mankind in general, from the day-star 
of liberty having thus risen on benighted France. 

The new parliament assembled on the 25 A of 
november. In the opening speech , his majesty 
expressed his satisfaction that the differences with 
Spain were brought to an amicable conclusion , 
and observed , that a foundation had been laid for 
& pacification between Austria and thePorte ; that 
a separate peace had taken place between Rnssia 
and Sweden , but that the w'ar between Russia 
and the Porte still continued ; and that the prin- 
ciples upon which his majesty had hitherto acted 
Would always make him desirous of employing 
-the weight and influence of this country in contri- 
buting to the restoration of general tranquillity, 
i The first object of the minister was to provide 
for the expense of the armament against Spain. 
This, which amounted to four millions , he pro- 
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posed to effect , without any permanent increase 
of debt, by some temporary taxes, which would 
discharge the incumbrance in four years , with 
the assistance ' of five hundred thousand pounds 
to be taken from the unclaimed dividends lying 
in the bank , and which were estimated at six 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds. This last 
scheme occasioned some alarm among chartered 
bodies, and excited the opposition of the bank 
directors ; and , after much contest , the minister 
accepted, in lieu thereof, a loan of five hundred 
thousand pounds from the bank, without interest, 
so long as a floating balance to that amount should 
remain in the hands of the cashier. The directors 
of the bank, however, were compelled to publish 
a list of the unclaimed dividends with the claimants’ 
names, and many individuals had the happiness 
to receive very considerable sums of which they 
were totally ignorant. 

Very warm debates took place in parliament 
soon after, on a motion bcingmadc by Mr. Burke 
to continue the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. It 
was contended by all the lawyers in the house of 
commons, that in consequence of a dissolution the 
impeachment had abated ; but the sense of the 
house was decidedly against this opinion, and the 
impeachment was ordered to proceed. We have 
in a former letter anticipated its conclusion. 

Soonafter the recess, a bill passed for the relief 
of English catholics fromtliclcfiral penalties 
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still existing and in iorce against them. 

This act, however, was confined to such of the 
catholics as should subscribe a certain declaration 
or protest against the assumed authority of the 
pope. In the month of April , Mr. Wilbcrforee 
made a motion for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
but it was negatived by a majority of seventy^- 

five voices. A bill , however , was passed for cliar- 
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tering a company, for the purpose of cultivating 
West-Indian and other tropical products at Sierra 
Leone on the coast of Africa, by the use of free 
negroes. 

LETTER LXXXVI. 


The two remaining transactions of this session 
were on many accounts interesting , though ap- 
parently of a very different nature. In conse- 
quence of an intimation conveyed in his majesty’s 
speech , Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal certain parts of the act , respecting the 
government of Canada , passed in the a4 tl * year of 
his majesty’s reign , and to enact further provi- 
sions for the better government thereof. That 
country , it had been complained , had long con- 
tinued under a government highly arbitrary and 
inconsistent. By Mr. Pitt’s bill , the province was 
divided into two distinct governments , by the ap- 
pellations of Upper and Lower Canada. Councils 
nominated by the sovereign , and houses of assem- 
bly chosen by the people , were established in 
each. The habeas corpus act was asserted as a 
fundamental law of their constitution , and the 
British parliament was restrained from imposing 
any taxes whatever , but such as might be neces- 
sary for the regulation of trade and commerce $ 
and to guard against the abuse of this power, the 
produce of such taxes was to be at the disposal of 
the respective provincial legislatures. This plan 
met with the approbation of parliament ; but 
Mr. Fox offered some objections to it, respecting 
the power reserved for his majesty of annexing 
to certain honorary and titular distinctions an he- 
reditary right of sitting in council. In making his 
..objections, Mr, Fox observed, that as to hereditary 
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honours , or hereditary powers , to say they were 
good or not, as a general proposition, was difficult; 
but he saw nothing so good in them as to warrant 
their introduction into a country where they were 
not known. He did not think it wise to destroy 
them where they existed; but to create them where 
they did not exist , he considered as exceedingly 
unwise. He added , that he could not account for 
it, unless it was that, Canada having been for- 
merly a French colony , there might be an op- 
portunity of reviving those titles of honour , the 
extinction of which some gentlemen so much 
deplored , and to revive in the West that spirit 
of chivalry which had fallen into so much dis- 
grace in a neighbouring country. 

These expressions , on a future day , when the 
bill came to be rc-committed, excited theindigna- 
tion of Mr. Burke , who reprobated the conduct 
of the French in the most violent terms, and was 
called to order. Mr. Fox rose to defend his 
principles , and glanced at the apparent change of 
sentiments in his old friend. This again called 
up Mr. Burke , who contended that he had been 
perfectly in order ; and that the discussion of tin; 
Quebec bill was a proper opportunity to put the 
country on its guard against those dangerous doc- 
trines which prevailed in France , and which had 
found so many advocates here. He observed that 
he had differed on many occasions from Mr. Fox , 
but there had been no loss of friendship between 
them. But there was something in the accursed 
French revolution that envenomed every thing. 
Mr. Fox said there was no loss of friendship cer- 
tainly ; on which Mr. Burke declared with great 
violence , that there was ; he kuew the price of 
his conduct ; lie had done his duty , and their 
friendship was at an end. Mr. Fox , bursting into 
tears at this harsh reply, said , that however events 
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might have altered the mind of his right honour- 
able friend , for such he must still call him , he 
could not so easily consent to relinquish and dis- 
solve that intimate connexion which had for 
twenty-five years subsisted between them. He 
hoped that Mr. Burke would think on past times ; 
and , whatever expressions of his had caused the 
offence , that he would at least believe such was 
not his intention. 

Mr. Burke, however, remained inflexible, and 
from that day was for ever separated from the 
party with which he had been accustomed to act ; 
and it was not long after that others of the most 
distinguished members of the whig party threw 
their weight into the scale of ministry , consider- 
ing the situation of the times , and the dangers 
which menaced our constitutional establishments, 
as a just ground for waving the distinctions of 
party, and joining the common standard. 

The other important transaction related to the 
state of the war between Russia and the Porte. 
The courts of London and Berlin, to the latter of 
which it was highly injurious to suffer the Turkish 
empire to be diminished in force and consequence, 
signified to the empress ofRussia their pleasure that 
peace should be restored between the Ottoman 
and Russian empires , on the terms of a general 
restitution of conquests. The empress , although 
she publicly refused her assent to this intervention, 
secretly intimated her willingness to conclude a 
peace with Turkey , on condition of retaining the 
country eastward of the Neister , as an indemnifi- 
cation for the expenses of the war. This tract of 
country afforded security to her former acquisi- 
tions, and included in its limits the strong fortress 
of Oczakow ; but this offer being refused , she 
broke off the conference. 

On the 28'h of march , Mr. Pitt delivered a 
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message to the house of commons from his ma- 
jesty , importing , that the endeavours which he 
had used in conjunction with his allies to efifect 
a pacification not having proved successful , his 
majesty judged it requisite, in order to add weight 
to his representations , to make some further 
augmentation of his naval force. This intention 
to enforce the representations of the British court 
by arms , /excited warm and long continued de- 
bates in both houses ; and so strong was the op- 
position to the measure , that the minister did not 
think it proper to persist. In consequence of 
this, Oczakow and its district were given up to 
Russia, and a peace concluded in the ensuing 
summer between the Russians and Turks. The 
session of parliament closed on the io^ 1 of 
june. 

In France the state of affairs wore a very critical 
aspect. Popular jealousies and discontents were 
fomented by a variety of clubs , which aimed too 
successfully to overawe the deliberations of the 
national assembly. It was frequently complained 
that the king was insincere in his protestations of 
respect for the changes every day brought about 
by that assembly ; yet the charge of insincerity 
might be made with equal justice against those 
who gave the king a mutilated power, inconsistent 
with its own motions , while neither his person 
nor his opinions were at liberty. At length , tired 
with the repeated insults offered to his family, he 
determined on a step which proved fatal to himself, 
and perhaps, in some degree, to the country .This 
was an attempt to escape from Paris. On the 
night of the aod* of june , the king, queen , dau- 
phin, and princess Elizabeth, sister to the king , 
with some attendants, escaped through a subter- 
ranean passage extending from the Tuileries to 
the Seine, and took the road toward Montmedi. 
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They reached Varennes , a small town about 
one hundred and fifty miles from Paris , where 
the carriage was stopt by one Drouet, a post- 
master , who gave the alarm , and the royal 
party were taken prisoners and brought back to 
Paris. 

The assembly behaved on this occasion with 
more moderation than could have been expected \ 
what was past seemed to be forgiven, and the new 
constitution was presented to the king on the 3d 
of September, who, on the i3*h, signified his ac- 
ceptance of it in writing ; and the following day 
he appeared in the assembly, introduced by a de- 
putation of sixty members, and solemnly conse- 
crated the assent which he had already given, and 
concluded with an oath to be faithful to the na- 
tion and to the law, and to employ the powers 
vested in him, for the maintenance of the consti- 
tution, and the due execution of the law. On the 
3o*h of this month, this assembly terminated an 
uninterrupted session of two years and four 
months, and dissolved itself, and with it ended all 
appearance of talents, justice or moderation in 
the councils of France. Clubs and intrigues un- 
interruptedly distracted the country, and pre- 
pared scenes of horror and cruelty unparalleled 
in the history of that country. 

In England, the French revolution was hot 
now the theme of approbation as it had in some 
degree been. It was, indeed, commemorated in 
the metropolis, as in the preceding vear, by a 
society, and the day passed in tranquillity, but at 
Birmingham, where a similar society had assem- 
bled on the i4*l» of july, a mob arose, and set on 
lire and destroyed several houses belonging to the 
dissenters, and two meeting-houses. The whole 
of the library and philosophical apparatus of 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, fell a sacrifice to this mob, 
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who were with difficulty restrained from acts of 
yet greater violence ; and it was not until a con- 
siderable body of troops had been collected, that 
they were quelled. Except in this instance, the 
recess from parliament this year affords no topic 
for remark. 

. The parliamenYwas not convened till the 3 I st 
of January, when his majesty announced 
the marriage of his son the duke of York I 79 2, 
with the princess Frederica, daughter of the king 
of Prussia. He also informed the parliament that 
a treaty had been concluded, under his mediation 
and that of his allies, between the emperor of 
Germany and the Ottoman Porte, and prelimina- 
ries agreed upon between the Porte and Russia. 
His majesty added , that the state of affairs in 
Europe promised a continuance of peace, and he 
was induced to hope for an immediate reduction 
of the naval and military establishments. 

The Russian armament was the subject of much 
discussion, which, however, ended favourably 
for the ministry. Mr. Wilberforce, in the month 
of april , again introduced a motion for the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, which was most decidedly 
supported by the minister. Mr. Dundas, now 
promoted to the office of secretary of state, by 
the resignation of the duke of Leeds, -proposed 
an amendment to the motion , by inserting the 
word gradual before abolition, and this was car- 
ried by a majority of sixty-eight voices. He then 
moved that the importation of negroes into the 
British colonies should cease on the i s ‘ of january, 
1800; but this, on the motion oflordMornirtgton, 
Was changed to january 1, 1796. A series of re- 
solutions were then agreed to , and sent' up to the 
house of lords , where the business terminated ; 
and although ;it was often revived , it did not 
meet, with success till several years afterward. 
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A law, proposed but not carried in tbe last ses- 
sion, was finally passed now, though with consi- 
derable opposition. Mr. Fox moved for a bill to 
ascertain the rights of juries in cases of libel, and 
it set forth that juries incases of libel should have 
a power of judging of the whole matter, and of 
finding a general verdict of guilty or not guihy. 
This was lost in the house of lords the preceding 
year, but carried now, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the law lords, Thurlow, Kenyon , and 
Bathurst, who entered a protest against it, express- ' 
ing that the rule laid down in the bill , contrary 
to the determination of the judges , and the un- 
varied practice of ages , subverted a fundamental 
and important principle of English jurisprudence, 
which, leaving to the jury the trial of the fact, 
reserves to the court the decision of the law. 

It has already been remarked , that in conse- 
quence of the many political publications which 
the French revolution had provoked, a spirit of 
discontent, with avowed sentiments of an alarm- 
ing tendency , had very generally gone forth. 
With a view, as asserted, to end these discontents 
in a constitutional manner, a society was formed 
in the spring of this year, called the society of the 
Friends of the People, assembled for the purpose 
of effecting a reform in the commons house of 
parliament. One of its members, also a member of 
parliament, gave notice, that in the course of the 
next session he should move for an inquiry into 
the state of the representation. The minister de- 
clared his total disapprobation of introducing, at a 
period so critical and dangerous as the present , 
a discussion of such difficulty and importance. 
This was not a time for experiments ; and if he 
was called upon either to risk this , or for ever 
to abandon all hopes of reform , he would say he 
had no hesitation in preferring the latter alter- 
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native. He saw with concern that some gentle- , 
men virtually united with others who professed 
the reform of abuses , and meant the subversion 
of government. 

Publications, it is certain , of a dangerous ten- 
dency, and which contained the most wild and 
extravagant theories of government, were now so 
multiplied, that it was thought expedient to issue 
a proclamation against the public dispersion of all 
seditious writings and illegal correspondence; and 
the magistrates were exhorted to vigilance, and the 
people to submission and obedience. This pro- 
clamation was professedly levelled against the 
daring and seditious principles which had been so 
assiduously propagated among the people, under 
the plausible and delusive appellation of the rights 
of man. The two houses of parliament presented 
loyal addresses to his majesty on this occasion, 
which were followed by addresses from all parts 
of the kingdom , and some check appeared to be 
given to the dissemination of the obnoxious pam- 
phlets. A prosecution was instituted against 
Thomas Paine, whom we have mentioned before, 
as the author of one of them, and he was found 
guilty; but no punishment could follow, as he 
had previously made his escape into France, where 
he became a legislator , and a decided enemy to 
Great Britain. 

Before returning to the affairs of France, it will 
be necessary to give some detail of a war which 
had broke out in India, and was successfully ter- 
minated in this year by the British arms. Tippoo 
Saib , who had concluded a pea^e with the East- 
India company, in 1784, became afterward very 
formidable, and was avowedly attached to the in- 
terests of the French, by whose suggestion, it was 
supposed , he was to give some disturbance to the 
English settlements. The revolution in France 
n. 28 
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had , however , interrupted any design of that 
hind, and afforded the company an opportunity 
to chastise his insolence. The occasion was this : 
Tippoo thought proper to resent the conduct of 
the Dutch in selling two of their forts to the rajah 
of Travaneore, one of the English allies. This 
conduct on the part of the Dutch was disapproved 
by the government of Madras, and in consequence 
Tippoo withdrew the troops he had collected, 
but still asserted his feudal sovereignty of the 
forts, which were named Cranganorc and Acottah . 
On the I st of may 17^)0, however, the rajah made 
an attack on Tippoo s army, and the war being 
thus commenced , the English company were 
bound to assist their ally. # A general war imme^ 
diately took place , conducted on the part of the 
English by lord Cornwallis, with great bravery 
and success. Before the 7^ of february 179a, 
Tippoo’s situation became hopeless, as the allies 
had invested Seringapatam , his capital, and he 
thought proper to sue for peace , which was 
granted by lord Cornwallison the following terms : 
1 . Of his ceding one half of his dominions to the 
allied powers ; s. of paying three crores and thirty 
lacks of rupees, as an indemnification for the ex- 
penses of the war-, 3 . the release of all prisoners 
and 4- the delivery of his two sons as hostages for 
the due performance of the treaty. On the 19'^ 
of march, the definitive treaty was signed by the 
sultan, and delivered by the yotmg princes with 
great solemnity into the hands of lord Cornwallis, 

and the terms were afterward complied with, 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 

The situation of affairs in France now wore a 
menacing aspect to all Europe.The new assembly, 
which had neither the talents nor the wisdom of 
the preceding, were continually promoting jea- 
lousies between the king and people, and accusing 
the former of combining with foreign courts for 
the overthrow of the constitution. Two decrees 
were presented to the king, one respecting the 
princes who had fled for safety into foreign suites, 
and the other against such of the clergy as refused 
to take the oaths to the new government.; To 
both of these the king thought proper to oppose 
his negative*, a power granted by the constitution, 
but evidently a trap to ensnare monarchy, and 
degrade it into the new system that was preparing 
by the republican party, who now acquired the 
name of Jacobins. These procured addresses 
from the people, indicating their dissatisfaction 
with the court, and the dangers which menaced 
the country from the hostile appearance of the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin ; and , on the ao 1 ** 
of april, war was declared against the king of 
Hungary, the title of emperor being at present 
vacant by the death of Leopold II. Gn the 6‘h 
of june, a decree passed the assembly, for forming 
a camp of twenty thousand men in the vicinity of 
Pails, to which the king refused his sanction. 

In July, the combined armies of Austria and 
Prussia entered France under the command of 
the duke of Brunswick, who issued a proclamation 
denouncing the most dreadful vengeance against 
the French nation, threatening to punish as rebels 
such of them as should be found in arms against 
the troops of the allied powers , and that the city 
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of Paris should be delivered up to the horrors of 
military executiou, unless the king, queen, and 
royal family, were immediately set at liberty. In 
consequence of this proclamation , the popular 
party in Paris made a full display of their designs, 
by demanding the declieance of the king, and on 
the ioth of august the assembly were about to 
deliberate on the proposition, when they were 
prevented by the fury of the populace. On that 
morning, the palace of theTuilerics was attacked 
by them; and the king, queen, and royal family, 
were forced to take refuge inthenational assembly. 
At first the Swiss guards, who were obnoxious to 
the people , repelled them •, but these being rein- 
forced by hordes of banditti from Marseilles and 
Brest, brought thither by the Jacobins , and by 
some of the national guards , the gates of the 
palace were burst open, and a bloody conflict 
took place, in which the Swiss guards were com- 
pletely defeated , with great slaughter. 

In the assembly a decree passed, declaring the 
executive power suspended, and summoning a 
national convention to meet on the *oth of 
September. The king and queen were committed 
close prisoners in the Temple. The rage of the 
populace was, however, not yet satisfied. An 
immense mob arose on the 2<1 of September, and 
proceeding to the Carmes, where a number of the 
non-juring priests were detained till an oppor- 
tunity should occur of putting in force the sen- 
tence of banishment issued against them , these 
remorseless assassins sacrificed every one of these 
defenceless, and probably innocent men. From 
this place they proceeded to the Abbay-prison , 
in which were confined the Swiss officers , and 
those arrested for treasonable offences against 
the nation on the io'li of august. The murderers 
here impannelled a jury, nine of whom, it is said, 
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were Italians or assassins from Avignon , and the 
other three French. Before these self-constituted 
judges, the wretched prisoners underwent a sum- 
mary examination ; the watch-word that pro- 
nounced the culprit guilty was, « He must be 
set at liberty,)) when the victim was precipitated 
from the door, to pass through a defile of mis- 
creants differently armed, and he was cut to pieces 
with sabres, or pierced through with innumerable 
pikes. These dreadful massacres lasted the whole 
of the 2<1 and 3 11 of September. At the Abbay- 
prison a hundred and fifty-nine were massacred ; 
at the seminary of St. Firmin, ninety-two ; at the 
Cannes , a hundred and forty-one; at the Hotel 
de la Force, a hundred and sixty-eight; at the 
Chatelct, two hundred and fourteen ; at the Con- 
eiergerie , eighty-five ; at Bicetre , a hundred 
and fifty-three; at the cloister of the Bernardines, 
seventy-three. Massacres took place also in some 
parts of the country, and in all without any inter- 
ruption from the ruling powers. When applica- 
tion was made to an officer, called the minister of 
justice, to interpose his authority in order to put a 
stop to these enormities, he replied. « When the 
people have done their part, I will perform mine. » 

On the 2o'h of September the national conven- 
tion met at Pai'is, and declared the abolition of 
royalty, and the establishment of a republic, upon 
the principles of liberty and equality. On novem- 
ber 19^ , they passed a decree in these terms : 
“That the national convention declares, they will 
grant fraternity and assistance to all those people 
who wish to procure liberty. And they charge the 
executive power to send orders to the generals to 
give assistance to such people, and to defend 
citizens who have suffered or are now suffering in 
the cause of liberty. » They also decreed that the 
duchy of Savoy should be the eighty-fourth depart- 
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ment of the French republic , although expressly 
contrary to a fundamental article of their consti- 1 
tulion; and that the navigation on the river Scheldt, 
should be free. It may be here necessary to 
mention , that although the French received some 
checks in the commencement of the war, the tide 
of fortune turned remarkably in their favour, so 
that, before the close of the year, the whole of the 
AustrianlNelherlands, Luxembourg only excepted, 
and the city and territory of Liege, were sub- 
jected by their arms , and the armies of Prussia 
and Germany were compelled to evacuate the 
French dominions. Intoxicated by these' suc^ 
cesses, they passed the decrees above mentioned ,‘ 
although obviously in contempt of the indepen- 
dence of the neighbouring nations. 

In consequence of the overthrow- of royalty in 
august, the English ambassador, by orders from 
his coart, quitted Paris; but the French ambassa- 
dor , though no longer acknowledged in that 
capacity , remained in London. Our court also 
made an offer of assistance to our ally the States 
General , who seemed at this time under no ap- 
prehensions. An embargo was at .the same 
time laid on all vessels freighted with corn for 
France. 

The intelligence lately received in England of 
the violent and barbarous proceedings in Paris, 
excited among the people a general sentiment of 
loyalty and attachment to the constitution of the 
country, and associations were formed in all coun- 
ties , cities, and boroughs , against the designs of 
republicans and levellers. These societies were 
the more animated in making such declarations, 
as an address was sent from certain persons 
belonging to what they called patriotic societies, 
to the French Convention , and presented at 
their bar in the beginning of november , approv- 
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ing of their conduct , and expressing sentiments 
unfriendly to the respect due to their country 
and its sovereign , and in a style the most in- 
solent and daring. 

The reception this address met with from the 
national convention , together with the decree 
itlready mentioned of the 19'^ of november, 
were symptoms of aggression which the English 
ministry were determined not to overlook. Accord- 
ingly, on the i* 1 of december, a royal proclama- 
tion was issued, announcing, « that notwithstand- 
ing the late proclamation of the 21 st of may , the 
utmost industry was still employed by evil-dis- 
posed persons within the kingdom , acting in 
concert with persons in foreign parts, with a view 
to subvert the laws and constitution ; and that a 
spirit of tumult and disorder, thereby excited , 
had lately shown itself in acts of riot and insur- 
rection : and that these causesmoving him thereto, 
his majesty had resolved forthwith to embody v 
part of the militia of the kingdom. » Troops were 
at the same time marched toward the metropolis, 
the guard at the Bank doubled, and the fortifica- 
tions of the Tower put into astate of repair. 

The parliament assembled on the i 3 t[l of de- 
cember. In the opening speech, his majesty, 
after recapitulating the heads of the proclamation, 
declared , that he had carefully observed a strict 
neutrality in the present war on the continent , 
and had uniformly abstained from any interfe- 
rence with respect to the internal affairs of France: 
but it was impossible for him to see, without the 
most serious uneasiness, the strong and increasing 
indications which had appeared there of an in- 
tention to excite disturbances in other countries, 
to disregard the rights of neutral nations , and to 
pursue views of conquest and aggrandizement, as 
well as to adopt toward his allies the States- 
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General ( who had observed the same neutrality 
with his majesty) measures which were neither 
conformable to the law of nations, nor to the 
positive stipulations of existing treaties. Under 
all these circumstances, his majesty felt it his 
indispensable duty to have recourse to those 
means of prevention and internal defence with 
which he was entrusted by law ; and had also 
thought it right to take steps for making some 
augmentation of the naval and military forces. 

The address moved to this speech occasioned 
very animated and long debates in the house of 
commons, w here it nevertheless w as carried by a 
majority of two hundred and ninety to fifty; in 
so great a degree had the ranks of opposition been 
thinned by desertion. In the house of lords , it 
passed without a division. The opposition’, among 
other distinguished characters, had lost in the 
upper house , the prince of Wales, the duke of 
Portland, and lords Filz william , Spencer , and 
Loughborough ; in the house of commons , 
messrs. lhirke, Wyndham , Anstruther , Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot , and many others whose attachment 
to that party had been hitherto unshaken. 

A war between France and England seemed 
now inevitable ; yet France affected to preserve a 
show of conciliation. On the of december, 
a memorial was presented by M. Chauvelin , the 
ambassador , to lord Grenville , in which he in- 
forms his lordship , that the executive council of 
the French Republic, thinking it a duty which 
they owe to the French nation , not to leave it 
in the state of suspense into which it has been 
thrown by the late measures of the British go- 
vernment x have authorised him to demand with 
openness, whether E’rance ought to consider Eng- 
land as a neutral or hostile power : at the same 
time being solicitous, that not the smallest doubt 
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should exist respecting the disposition of France 
toward England, and of its desire to remain in 
peace. He also endeavoured in this memorial to 
explain the decree of the it ) 1 * 1 of november, to 
declare that France will not attack Holland, so 
long as Holland remains neutral , and that the na- 
vigation of the Scheldt was a question of too little 
importance to -be made the sole cause of war. 
The purport of lord Grenville’s answer was, that 
if France was really desirous of maintaining 
friendship and peace with England, shemuslshow 
herself disposed to renounce her views of aggres- 
sion and aggrandizement, and to confine herself 
within her own territory, without insulting other 
governments, without disturbing their tranquil- 
lity , and without violating their rights. 

A further correspondence on this subject was 
continued at various times until the 24 l * l0 fj anuar y 
1793, when lord Grenville notified to M. Chau- 
velin, that the character with which he had been 
invested at the British court, and the functions of 
which had been suspended so long, being now 
entirely tci'minated by the fatal death of his most 
Christian majesty, he had no longer .any public 
character here; and his majesty had thought fit to 
order that he should retire from this kingdom 
within the term of eight days. In consequence 
of this dismission , the convention unanimously 
passed a decree, declaring the republic at war 
with the king of Great Britain and the stadtholdcr 
of Holland. 

The death of the king of France, above alluded 
to, took place on the 2» st of january, and was 
undoubtedly one of the most atrocious and unpro- 
voked acts of cruelty which had yet disgraced the 
French revolution. It was effected by the same 
party which had long meditated the subversion of 
royalty, and had prepared the people to accede to 
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this public exhibition of cruelty , by imputing to 
the king crimes which he either could not commit, 
Or could not avoid from the inconsistent and per- 
plexed nature of the authority granted to him. A 
tribunal was appointed in which the convention 
sat in the capacity of judges, jurors, and witnesses. 
The trial had few of the regular forms of law, and 
■was radically destitute of the basis of justice. His 
death was , however , formally decreed , and he 
was beheaded at the public place of execution with 
every circumstance of cruel indignity. 

It was w'ilh great justice said , on this occasion, 
by a member of the British senate, that the con- 
demnation and execution of the king of France, 
was an act as disgraceful as any that history re- 
cords , and that none could view , but with the 
greatest detestation , the injustice and inhumanity 
that had been committed toward that unhappy 
monarch. Not only w'ere the rules of criminal 
justice, rules that more than any other ought to 
be strictly observed , overthrown ; not only was 
he tried and condemned without any existing law 
to which he was personally answerable , and even 
contrary to laws that did actually exist ; but the 
degrading circumstances of his imprisonment , 
the unnecessary and insulting asperity with which 
he had been treated, and the total want of repub- 
lican magnanimity in the whole transaction , added 
every aggravation to its inhumanity and injustice. 

LETTER LXXXVIII. 

In consequence of the declaration of war made 
by theFrench convention against the king ofGrcat 
Britain and the stadthold'er of Holland , a British 
army , under the command of the duke of York , 
was sent to the continent , to co-operate with those 
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of ihe oilier powers. After the siege of Valen- 
ciennes , before which place the English troops 
distinguishedthemselves, the duke undertook that 
of Dunkirk $ but was forced to raise it , after a 
defeat. The news of this disaster had scarce 
reached London, when intelligence was received 
of the surrender of Toulon to the English and 
Spanish fleets. The allies took possession of this 
town in the name of Lewis XVII , and assembled 
in it eighteen or twenty thousand troops, English, 
Spanish and Neapolitans 5 but toward the end of 
december , after a siege of four months, the 
French retook it. On evacuating it, the allies 
set fire to the magazines , and to the ships they 
could not carry away with them. It was at this 
siege that general Bonaparte first distinguished 
himself by his conduct and bravery. 

In the spring of this year, the English govern-' 
ment sent over a great number of troops, f 
particularly cavalry, to reinforce thcBritish 
army in Flanders. The allies opened the campaign 
by obtaining some successes before Landrecies , 
which they took , and in the neighbourhood of 
which the British troops gained a victory , on the 
26 th of april; but these transient successes were 
followed by a scries of defeats , sustained by the 
allies in West-Flanders , which the French invaded 
under the conduct of general Picliegru. 

While the French were thus successful by land, 
our channel fleet , under the command of lord 
Howe , gained a complete victory over that of 
France , commanded by admiral Villaret-Joyeuse. 
This memorable engagement was fought on the 
I st of june. The English had twenty-live sail of 
the line , and the French twenty-six. 

The English also attacked with success the 
French settlements in the East and West-Indies, 
and subdued the island of Corsica, 
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: This year , the secretary and several of the 
most distinguished members of a political society, 
called the London Corresponding Society , and 
other persons , were arrested on a charge of high 
treason. Some of them were brought to trial , 
but were acquitted. 

The French , favoured by a frost having com- 
r pleted the conquest of Holland , the stadt- 
*79'*' holder lied to England. 

A victory obtained by lord Bridport over the 
French fleet, before the port of l’Orient, left the 
English undisputed masters of the sea. 

The Loudon corresponding society had this 
year several public meetings , held in the open air*, 
orators harangued the people , and the king being 
insulted as he was going to the house of lords , a 
few days after one of these assemblies had been 
held , the popular fury was attributed to the 
speeches made on that occasion ; in consequence 
of which, two very unpopular bills , restrictive of 
the liberties of the nation , were brought into 
parliament, and passed by a great majority. The 
one was a bill for the better preservation of his 
majesty’s person*, the other, called a convention 
bill , was for preventing or dispersing popular 
assemblies. 

In the month of december, parliament received 
a message from the king , purporting that the 
government of France appearing to him to have 
assumed a form sufficiently regular, he was ready 
to listen to offers of peace. Some show of en- 
deavouring to come to a pacification was made in 
consequence , but without any happy result. 

£>pain having made peace with France, entered 
r into an alliance with her, and declared 
c 1 79*- > \ W ar against England. Holland , now be- 
come the ally of France , lost several of her colo- 
nies, which Were taken by the English. But 
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while the latter were thus successful in their naval 
operations, the French armies were every where 
victorious , particularly in the north of Italy , 
which was entirely subdued by general Bonaparte, 
one of the greatest commanders that the present 
war had called forth. About this time , lord 
Malmsbury was sent to Paris to treat of peace ; 
but , after having lost much time in useless dis- 
cussions , it was signified to him that the French 
executive directory could not listen to his pro- 
posals, and he received orders to quit Paris within 
forty-eight hours. 

On the i4 lh of february, a British fleet of only 
fifteen sail of the line , commanded by Sir 
John Jervis, entirely defeateda Spanish fleet 1 797 • 
of twenty-seven sail of the line. In consequence 
of this victory, Sir John Jervis was created earl of 
St. Vincent. About this time , the bank stopped 
payment. This threw the public mind into great 
agitation , from which , however , it soon reco- 
vered. The crews of the channel fleet , lying at 
Spithead, mutinied ; buttheirclaimsbeing granted 
by government, order was soon restored. Ano- 
ther and more serious insurrection broke out soon 
after , on board several ships lying at the Jfore. 
The crews chose themselves chiefs , and made 
demands , which government resolved not to 
comply with. Soon after, the mutineers disagreed 
among themselves , and submitted successively. 
Parker, their chief, was hanged 5 different punish- 
ments were inflicted on others , and the rest were 
pardoned. On the ii' h of October, a part of 
that very fleet which had been the scene of insur- 
rection, shared in the glory of an important vic- 
tory obtained over the Dutch fleet off" the coast 
of Holland. The British fleet, commanded by- 
admiral Duncan , was composed of fourteen sail 
of the line and two 5o gun ships. These attacked 
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fifteen Dutch ships of the line , commanded by 
admiral de Winter. The conflict was dreadful ; 
but victory remained with the English.The enemy 
lost nine sail of the line, and the brave admiral de 
Winter was among the prisoners. A day of piublic 
thanksgiving for our naval victorieswas appointed, 
and the royal family and the members of both 
houses of parliament repaired in procession to 
St. Paul’s cathedral, where the ceremony was 
performed, 

LETTER LXXXIX, 

In the spring of this year, an insurrection broke 
out in Ireland; several engagements were 
fought between the insurgents and the 
king’s troops ; but the discipline of the latter pre- 
vailed over the enthusiastic bravery of the former , 
And the insurrection was quelled, Ireland was 
soon after united to England, 

The French having made peace with Austria, 

• and assembled an army on the coast, which they 
called the army of England , the volunteer corps 
which had been gradually forming, since the 
vear 1793, became almost general throughout the 
kingdom,. The French, however, instead of car- 

g dng into execution their threat of a descent on 
ngland , sent out a considerable expedition from 
Toulon. The land-forces were commanded by' 
general Bonaparte, The French put to sea unob- 
served by the English, and, taking Malta on their 
way, sailed for Egypt, Admiral Nelson sailed in 
pursuit of them ; but the French had landed their 
troops , and cast anchor in the road of Aboukir , 
before he could joiu them, Here the French fleet 
was attacked by the English on the i st of August, 
Captain Berry , of the Leander , a £>o gun ship , 
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broke the French line, and admiral Nelson, having 
placed himself between the shore and the enemy, 
engaged them within pistol-shot. The French 
admiral’s ship, the Orient, blew up with so dread- 
ful an explosion, that the town of Rosetta , four 
leagues from the sqene of action, felt a violent 
shock. Victory declared for the English ; nine 
French sail of the line were taken, and two burnt. 
Admiral Nelson was created baron of the Nile. 

Minorca was taken this year. by the English, 
who, on the other hand , evacuated the island of 
St. Domingo. 

Hostilities being renewed between the French 
republic and the emperor of Germany, to 
whoseassistancethenmperor of Russia sent I ^99‘ 
an army , the English government fitted out an 
expedition against Holland-, and, toward the end 
of august , a considerable British fleet appeared 
off the Texel, while an English army, under the " 
command of lieutenant-general Abercrombie, - 
made good their landing at the Helder. This 
success was followed up with activity ; the fleet 
advanced toward the Texel; the Dutch admiral 
Story was summoned to surrender , and forced , 
by the defection of his crews, to constitute himself 
and officers prisoners of war. The English army 
was joined by a division of Russian troops, and 
several engagements were fought with various 
success between the Anglo-Russian army, under 
the command of the duke of York , and tlie 
Gallo-Batavian army, commanded by generals 
Brune and Daendels. At length, the duke was 
obliged to retreat to the Helder, and sign a con- 
vention, by which he and his army were permitted 
to quit Holland without opposition. 

Toward the end of this year, general Bonaparte 
returned from Egypt, and was soon after made 
first consul of the French republic ; on which 
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occasion he made overtures of peace to the king 
of England, hut without success. 

Malta was taken by the English , after a long 

1800 blockade. The French, having recovered 
all their conquests in Italy, and defeated 

the Austrians on the Rhine and Danube, the 
emperor was forced to sue for peace, and England 
was left without an ally. 

A coalition, hostile to England, was formed be- 

1801 tween powers of the north-, but a vic- 
tory obtained by admiral Nelson over the 

Danish fleet, before Copenhagen , and the death 
of the emperor of Russia , soon restored peace 
between England and the powers of the Baltic. 

Meanwhile , an English army, 'sent to Egypt 
under the command of lieutenant-general Aber- 
crombie, succeeded in recovering that country 
for the grand Seignior. The English general, . 
wounded in a terrible engagement fought before 
Alexandria, died victorious. 

On the 1 st of October, were signed at Londop 
the preliminaries of peace between England and 
the French republic, and the definitive treaty, 
concluded at Amiens , was ratified on the i 3 tJ ‘ of 
april, 1802, by the king of England. 

The peace of Amiens was but of short duration, 
n 3 and may more properly be termed a truce; 

1 ' for, in the month of march , the king in- 

formed the parliament that armaments were pre- 
paring in the ports of France and Holland , and 
that negotiations, of which the issue was doubtful 
were carrying on between the two governments. 

Hostilities soon followed. A French army , 
under the conduct of general Mortier, took posses- 
sion of Hanover, and the enemy assembled an 
immense number of flat-bottomed boats at Bou- 
logne, threatening England with invasion. 

Toward the close of this year the king of Spain 
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declared war against England , in consequence 
of an attack made by an English squadron q , 
of four frigates, on. a Spanish squadron of ’’ 
the same force, coming from Rio de la Plata, and 
going to Cadix , with considerable treasures on 
board. Captain Graham had received orders to 
stop all such ships, and, meeting resistance on 
the part of the Spaniards, an engagement ensued. 
Three of the Spanish frigates were taken , the 
fourth blew up. 

On the of december , general Bonaparte was 
crowned emperor of the French, and immediately 
after made overtures of peace to the king of 
England, as he had done on being made consul. 
The. latter, in his speech to parliament on the 
i5d> of january, expressed his desire of embrac- 
ing the first opportunity of making peace, but 
avoided being more explicit , as he was engaged 
then in a correspondence with some of the con- 
tinental powers on that important subject. 

The English government, however, continued 
hostilities, and on the ii 1 '* of april concluded 
a treaty with the emperor of Russia , by which 
the latter engaged to set on foot an army of 
a hundred and eighty thousand men, to be added 
to three hundred and twenty thousand Austrians, 
for the purpose of acting against France. For 
these troops, England was to pay considerable 
subsidies to the sovereigns of Russia and Austria. 
Treaties were also entered into with the king 
of Sweden, granting him subsidies to enable him 
to provide for the defence of Stralsund, and for 
troops to be furnished by him to act in concert 
witli the armies of Austria and Russia. 

Hostilities commenced on the continent ; the 
Russians and Austrians received a complete R r 
overthrow at the ever memorable battle ,b0J * 
of Austerlitz, fought on the a d of december; and 
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immediately after the emperor- of Germany sued 
for peace. 

While the allies of England were thus discomfit- 
ed, admiral Nelson engaged and defeated the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets, commanded by 
admirals Villeneuve and Gravina, off Trafalgar $ 
but the glory of the day was in some measure 
clouded by the death of the English admiral, who, 
toward the close of the action, received a musket- 
shot , fired from the top of & mast , as he was 
engaging the Spanish admiral, He expired soon 
after in the arms of victory. Admiral Villeneuve 
Was taken, andadmiral Gravina mortally wounded. 

The English prepared an expedition against 
Boulogne, from which they expected an impor- 
tant result, but which fell infinitely short of their 
hopes. 

On the 4 tU of January , an English squadron , 
I* commanded by commodore Popham , ap- 
1 0 ' peared off the Cape of Good-Hope ^ on the 
6 tH , the landing was effected ; on the 8th , was 
fought an engagement in which the Dutch lost 
seven hundred men , and on the 1 o th a capitu- 
lation was signed, by which the Cape surrendered 
to the British arms. 

This month the ceremony of admiral Nelson’s 
funeral was performed with the greatest pomp and 
solemnity. On the ,*3d, died Mr. Pitt, aged 47* 
and a few days after a change of ministers took 
place. Mr. Fox and several of his friends made 
part of the new ministry. The first use this great 
.statesman made of his power , as secretary for 
foreign affairs , was to send dispatches to all the 
English ministers at foreign courts, informing 
them of the change , and signifying his desire of 
contributing all in his power, toward the re-esta- 
blishment of peace. He commenced a negotiation 
with France , and would doubtless have given 
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E eace to his country and to Europe, had he not 
een forced to leave the direction of state affairs , 
h J a cruel illness of which he died on the 1 3 th 
of September 5 with him vanished all hopes *©f 
peace. 


LETTER XC. 


Prussia, who for a moment had shown herself 
hostile to England , and taken possession of the 
electorate of Hanover, was urged to commence 
hostilities against France ; and in a great battle , 
fought at Jena , saw her military power entirely 
overthrown. This year the English obtained great 
successes in the East-Indies. 

The English government having made peace 
with the king of Prussia, prepared to send « 

an expedition to the Baltic, to cooperate •' 
wi th the Russians andPrussi ans against the F rench ; 
but delayed it so long , that the sovereigns of 
Russia and Prussia had been forced to make peace 
with the emperor of the French, before the ex- 
pedition had left the ports of Great Britain. A 
change of ministers had also taken place. At 
length , toward the end of july, the grand expe- 
dition set sail from Yarmouth, and appeared, in 
the beginning of august , before Copenhagen. 
Mr. Jackson, envoy from England, had an au- 
dience of the prince royal of Denmark , at Kiel r 
and demanded of him to enter into an alliance 
offensive and defensive with England, and to give 
up the Danish fleet as a security. These proposals 
were rejected with indignation, and Mr. Jackson 
declared that hostilities would immediately com- 
mence. These were preceded, however, bv a 
proclamation, in which the English commanders 
represented the influence given to France by the 
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late treaties of peace as the motives which induced 
the king of England to secure the Danish fleet , 
it being no longer possible for Denmark to remain 
neuter. 

On the of September , after a bombardment 
of several days and nights , Copenhagen capitu- 
lated, and the English took possession of the fleet. 

Soon after Russia joined France and Denmark 
against England. 

The emperor of the French having, by a decree 
passedat Berlin, declared the ports of Great Britain 
in a state of blockade, the king of England issued 
similar orders, by way of reprisal, which extended 
to all the ports of France and her allies , to those 
of all the countries of Europe whence the British 
flag was excluded , even though they were not at 
war with his Britannic majesty; and, in fine, to 
all the colonies belonging to his maj esty’s enemies. 

The Prince regent of Portugal, reduced to the 
alternative of choosing between France and Eng- 
land , having on one side a French army and 
on the other a British fleet, came to the resolution 
of leaving his European dominions, and embarked 
•With his family for Brazil , followed by a great 
number of Portuguese. He took with him most 
of his ships of war, and was escorted by an Eng- 
lish fleet. 

On the i4 lh of december , the island of Madeira 
surrendered by capitulation to a detachment of 
British troops ana a squadron under the com- 
mand of sir Samuel Hood, agreeably to the orders 
the governor had received from the Prince regent. 
In the same month, the English took the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz. 

In the spring of this year , the English sent an 
o army to Sweden, in consequence of an alii- 
1 ° * ance , offensive and defensive, concluded 
with that power. By this treaty, England engaged 
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also to pay to the king of Sweden a subsidy of a 
hundred thousand pounds per month. A treaty 
was also entered into with the king of Sicily, who 
had been expelled from his kingdom of Naples by 
the French ; by which the English government 
agreed to pay him a subsidy of three hundred 
thousand pounds per annum , reckoning from the 
io lh of September, i 8 o 5 , the day on which the 
English and Russians landed at Naples. 

The king of Spain , having been forced to 
abdicate the throne in favour of his son the prince 
of Asturia, who was afterward obliged to relin- 
quish the royal dignity in his turn and restore it 
to his father, the latter abdicated finally in favour 
of Joseph Bonaparte , brother to the Emperor of 
the French. This having occasioned insurrections 
in Spain , the English government availed them- 
selves of these circumstances to send an army to 
Portugal. On the 21 st of august, the French , 
commanded by the duke of Abrantes, attacked with 
' their usual impetuosity the English commanded 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley 5 but theprogress of their 
infantrywascheckedbygencralAuckland’sbrigade 
and a part of the artillery. Toward the close of 
the action, general Burrard arrived on the field , 
and took the command, but without making any 
change in the dispositions which had been made 
by general Wellesley. The next day, general 
Dalrymple, commander-in-chief, agreed to a 
suspension of arms, which was followed by a 
convention ; all the towns and forts occupied by 
the French in Portugal were given up to the 
English 5 the French troops had the liberty of 
retiring with their arms and baggage, and that 
of serving again on their return to France , not 
being considered as prisoners of war. This con- 
vention excited much discontent in England. 

By another convention concluded with admiral 
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Siniavin, the Russian fleet in the Tagus was given 
up to Sir Charles Cotton, to he sent to England, 
on condition of being restored to his majesty the 
emperor of Russia six months after the conclusion 
of peace between the latter power and Great Bri- 
tain. The admiral, officers and sailors had the 
liberty of returning to Russia, whither they were 
to be conveyed at the expense of his Britannic 
majesty. 

The emperors of France and Russia had an 
interview at Erfurt, from which place they wrote 
to the king of England to propose peace , but 
the proposal was rejected. 

Innovember, the emperorofthe French opened 
the campaign in Spain, dispersed the Spanish 
armies, and entered Madrid. The situation of 
the English army which had been sent to the 
assistance of the Spaniards became critical. Sir 
John Moore, commander-in-chief, Was forced to 
seek safety in a precipitate and painful retreat. 

On the i6 lh of January, was fought a very sharp 
« engagementbetween the Engli sh and F ren ch 

under the walls of Corunna , in which 
the brave Sir John Moore was slain ; Sir David 
Baird was wounded, and forced to quit the field 
at the beginning of the action. The parliament 
ordered a monument to be erected to Sir John 
Moore, in St. Paul’s Church. 

About this time , the commission appointed to 
examine into the conduct of generals Dalrymple, 
Burrard and Wellesley, declared that there was 
no room for accusation. 

The duke of York was accused of misusing his 
power , as commander-in-chief, in the disposal 
of places in the army. A Mrs. Clarke was his ac- 
cuser, and was herself involved in the accusation, 
as having made a sordid commerce of military 
employments. The affair was terminated on the 
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1 3th of march, in favour of the duke, who, 
however, gave in his resignation as commander- 
in-chief. • , 

Some consolation for the ill success of our arms 
in Spain was afforded by the taking of 3\Jartinico>, 
Cayenne and French Guiana, which surrendered 
to the English. 

The news from the continent was very unfa- 
vourable for ministers, Austria having again enr 
gaged in a war with France, her armies were every 
where defeated, and a great and decisive victory 
gained by the French at Wagram, compelled the 
emperor of Austria to conclude a peace. 

The English government, who had been long 


preparing a great expedition, gave orders, on the 
news of the battle of Wagram, for its putting to 
sea. Fifteen thousand English landed on the 
island of Walcheren,and attacked Flushing, while . 
another body of troops landed on the island of 
South Bev eland, and entered the fort of Batz , 
which the Dutch evacuated at their approach. Oh 
the 1 5*h of august, Flushing surrendered after a 
bombardment of thirty-six hours, The garrison 
was made prisoners of war, 

The successes of the English were carried no 
farther} the French had taken such vigorous mea- 
sures to repel their attacks , wherever directed, 
that the English general thought it more prudent 
to confinehis operations to the taking of Flushing, 
than to expose his army to a defeat. This brave 
army was soon weakened by 'diseases, which made 
Such havoc that it was at length resolved to eva- 
cuate the island of Walcheren. The English left 
this unhealthy and fatal place op the a4 tb of 
december. 

Meanwhile the news from Spain was not of a 
very satisfactory nature.Geueral Wellesley having 
marched forward as far as Talaveyra, was there 
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attacked by the French on the aB 11 * of july. He 
maintained his position, but was forced soon after 
to leave it precipitately to avoid being cut off. He 
fell back as far as Badajoz, leaving a great number 
of wounded to the mercy of the French. 

This year a popular commotion took place 
g in London on the following occasion. 

M. John Gales Jones having published a 
libel against Mr. Yorke, had been sent to New- 
gate by order of the house of commons. Sir 
Francis Burdett moved that M. Jones should be 
6et at liberty. His motion was rejected ; he then 
addressed a letter to his constituents , the free- 
holders and citizens of Westminster, protesting 
against the conduct of the commons. 

As soon as this letter was known, a motion was 
made and carried, for declaring it an infringe- 
ment of the privileges of the house, and that Sir 
Francis should be sent to the Tower. This deci- 
sion produced an impression difficult to describe. 
The people repaired in crowds, someto theTower, 
and in great numbers to Piccadilly, where they as- 
sembled before the house of Sir Francis. Many 
had blue ribands in their hats, and some with the 
inscription , Burdett for ever. 

But things soon took a more serious turn : the 
mob began breaking the windows of those whom 
they considered as enemies to Sir Francis. The 
horse-guards* received orders to advance, and on 
the third and last day of these riots, the populace 
having attacked with stones the last company of 
the guards who were returning from conducting 
Sir Francis to the Tower, the latter fired their 
pistols on the people and dispersed them. One of 
the people was killed. 

Our army in Portugal was forced to retreat to 
a strong position before Lisbon. 

A circumstance which occupied the. public 


mind, toward the end of this year, more than 
the news from the continent, was the illness of 
the king , a return of the same disorder he had 
in 1788. A committee was appointed by the house 
of commons to interrogate his majesty’s physi- 
cians, and after having heard the report , the 
house formed itself into another committee , to 
consider of the state of the nation. Three reso- 
lutions were proposed by Mr. Percival, chancellor 
of the exchequer , the substance of which was, 
that the exercise of the royal authority was sus- 
pended by his majesty’s illness; that the duty and 
rights of the lords and commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland, then assembled, were to provide for 
the exercise of the authority, thus suspended; and 
that to preserve entire the constitutional power 
of the king, it was necessary that the lords and 
commons should determine how the royal sanc- 
tion should be given to the bills that might be 
passed in the two houses, relative to the exercise 
of the prerogatives and power of the crown, in the ' 
name and in behalf of the king, during his ma- 
jesty’s indisposition. 

The chancellor of the exchequer then made 
known what were the restrictions he thought it 
necessary to lay the regent under. These were 
to withhold from him the power of creating peers 5 
except in particular cases, which should be de- 
termined; to declare, that the places and pensions 
granted by the regent should be for the time of 
tlu regency only, unless afterwards approved by 
his majesty ; that the queen should have the care 
of the king’s person, and should have alone the 
right of appointing to all the places, making part 
ot the king s household. r 

The chancellor of the exchequer sent a plan of 
the proposed regency to the prince of Wales , 
begging him to examine it; but the prince de- 
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clined giving his opinion, as no measure had as 
yet been taken in the two houses of parliament. 
He then communicated it to all the princes of the 
blood, who unanimously protested against it. The 
duke of York was the first who signed. 

Meanwhile, S'weden, the only power in the 
North with whom England had been able to pre- 
serve peace , having chosen the prihce of Ponte- 
Corvo prinCe royal, joined the continental league, 
and declared war against Great Britain. 

The prince of Wales at length accepted the 
1811 r ^6 enc y» with the restrictions, and the mi- 
"inisters kept their places. 

The English army in Portugal marched for- 
ward once more, in consequence of the retreat of 
the French, who, having exhausted their maga- 
zines, fell back as far as the frontiers *of Spain. 
Almeida was invested by the English, and, on the 
iothof may, the French garrison, who Were in 
want of provisions, blew up the fortifications and 
made good their retreat. The English, Portu- 
guese, and Spaniards laid siege to Badajoz , but 
were forced to raise it, and the campaign closed, 
the heats being excessive. 

‘ LETTER XCI. 

The regency Was attended with nearly all the 
circumstances of a new reign. The same hopes 
and fears , the same struggles for power , the 
same professions of attachment from previous 
enemies and the same pretensions tofavonr from 
former friends , marked the first Steps of the re- 
gency. The ministry, from its previous hostility 
to the prince, viewed its remaining in power im- 
♦possible, and tried to shackle the regency in every 
way i to carry their 'pomrt. the basest insinuations 
Were made , even to the solemnly expressing a 
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doubt as to the honour and patriotism of H. R. H. 
who, Mr. Percival asserted, might attempt to over- 
turn the constitution. 

Several parties disputed the reinsof power $ the 
regent was asserted to have been bred in the 
school of Fox, and hence the Foxites regarded the 
ministry under the regency as their patrimony. H. 
R. H. . independent of a personal affection for the 
man , admired the brilliant talents of the orator ; 
but his own superior judgment could never regard 
as a proper system for governing the nation an 
implacable hostility to every measure proposed by 
.a political adversary : besides, Mr. Fox had twice 
been minister, and twice had proved to the na- 
tion, that he was unequal to the task, as the place 
put him in perpetual contradiction with himself. . 
While in opposition, heexpressed the most energe- 
tic wish, that he might perish ere he ever saw Eng- 
land’s liberties invaded by such an inquisitorial 
system as the property tax ; but no sooner was he 
in power than he doubled the burthen. 

During M. Fox’s short ministry, three formida- 
ble expeditions left the shores of England only to 
return with defeat and disgrace : in a few months, 
Buenos-Ayrcs , Egypt, and Constantinople beheld 
the humiliation of the British name; H. R. H. was 
therefore very far from considering Mr. Fox as a 
model for a British prime minister. Wishing to 
form a ministry more congenial to his own feel- 
ings than the Percival administration, the Regent 
laid his commands successively on lord Holland, 
themarquisWellesley,andlordGrenville,to present 
him ministerial lists. The first was the living re- 
presentative of the Foxites. His list failed to pre- 
sent that imposing phalanx of influence and talent, 
necessary to insure a majority : such was also the 
case of the marquis Wellesley, whose splendid 
talents eminently fitted him for the office ofPre- 
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raier; but it was feared the opposition might be too 
strong for the ministry. Lord Grenville’s family 
influence was great, and there is no doubt that he 
could have formed an efficient ministry, had he 
not, in the insolence of pride, dictated terms to his 
prince, which even a subaltern would have spurn- 
ed. This was no less than insisting as a sine qud 
nononthedismissalofthewholeof H. R. H’s. house- 
hold, and the accepting those the haughty minister 
should place near H. R. H. 

. The prince answered the insolent proposition 
of his subject by writing to Mr. Percival, stating 
that as he only acted for and on behalf of H. 
M. he was resolved on continuing his ministers in 
the possession of their functions. Thus in one mo- 
ment all the hopes of the whigs and the Grenvil- 
lites fell to the ground, and their enemies retained 
the reins of power. 

It is the province of the historian to trace events 
to theircauses, and on this occasion his researches 
would probably suggest, that it was rather indigna- 
tion at the insult offered , than esteem for the Per- 
cival administration , that induced this resolution 
of H. R. H. 5 and in this we are confirmed by 
his determination not to ask the ministry for a 
place, for any of bis friends , a system to which 
the regent long adhered notwithstanding the so-^ 
licitations of Mr. Percival that he would deign 
to recommend persons for offices. 

The Duke of Portland was nominally at the 
head of the ministry, but Mr. Percival was in re- 
ality Premier. He was a man of mildand prepossess- 
ing manners and elegant address ; qualities which 
soon overcame the well founded aversion of the 
regent, and the magnificent fete, the most splendid 
of modern times, given at Carlton-House , prov- 
ed that the restrictions on the regent sate on 
loosely on H. R. H. 
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In this year the British arms were prosperous 
every where ; Massena was compelled to retreat 
from Portugal ; the battle of Albufera was gained 
over Soult, after a well contested battle in which the 
skill of the rival generals and the bravery of their 
troops commanded mutual respect and esteem. 

The Bologne flotilla, destined to the conquest 
of England, received a lesson from the British na- 
vy under the eyes of the emperor, which made 
him abandon all hopes of taking England in that 
way, if indeed he ever seriously fancied its possi- 
bility. Many suppose it was only a pretext for 
assembling the army on a convenient point for the 
northern expedition , which he already meditat- 
ed. The British arms were equally successful in 
Batavia , the whole of the Dutch East India pos- 
sessions falling into our power. 

1812. This year will be memorable in the his- 
tory of nations as having given birth to even ts , 
which changed the political face of Europe. 

The emperor Alexander had professed , ever 
since die treaty of Tilsit, the highest admiration 
and the most sincere esteem for the emperor Na- 
poleon •, but the imperative demands of the latter 
to prohibit all commerce with England, was a 
measure pregnant with the greatest danger to the 
Autocrat. 

The Russian nobility can scarcely subsist with- 
out the commerce of England , which takes their 
furs, hides, tallow, iron, timber, hemp, etc. in which 
nearly their whole fortune consists. A similar 
measure had cost the emperor Paul his crown and 
his life ; and his son would inevitably have shared 
the same fate, had he not opened his ports to Bri- 
tish commerce ; this Napoleon regarded as a de- 
claration of war, and prepared for the contest; and 
called on all his vassals ( for his allies were mere- 
ly such) Austria, Prussia and the confedera- 
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tion of the Rhine. They all obeyed his call with 
alacrity ; and several, to prove their devotion to 
his interests and his glory, furnished more than 
their contingent. 

Alexander made an appeal to Europe •, but his 
voice wasonly heardin England , and she prepared 
to assist him. In the mean time, Napoleon marched 
with giant strides at the head of an Army of six 
hundred thousand men , high in courage , of ap- 
proved valour, and confident in the invincibility 
of their chief. Alexander could certainly produce 
equal masses , but they were for the most part 
undisciplined , and since the campaign of Su- 
warrowinltaly they had been taught to dread the 
violence of a French charge ; but to military vir- 
tue they opposed moral virtue , which nerved 
their arm and gave them powers the others want- 
ed. The French army fought for conquest , the 
Russians for their altars and their homes. Napo- 
leon had already received a salutary lesson as to 
what miracles this principle can effect , in his 
war with Spain , but he was determined to try 
the same question again in Russia; the result was 
the loss of the finest army the world had ever seen, 
the loss of his fame, and ultimately of his crown. 

During this period, England prosecuted the war 
in Spain with vigour and success. Wellington 
rose another Marlborough ; the latter , it is said, 
owed his principal successes to prince Eugene ; 
Wellington owed his to the counsels of his bro- 
ther, themarquis of Wellesley. The marquis being 
our ambassador in Spain had an interview with 
the general at Seville , and there he traced out the 
plan of the campaign. 

I am going home, said the marquis , to enter the 
ministry, and I will take care that your army shall 
be abundantly supplied with every thing; trans- 
ports shall be sent to every port, in the vicinity 
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of your operations , so that your army will always 
be in high spirits and fit for action ; on the other 
hand, the French army is obliged to derive all its 
resources from France; and from the organization 
of the Guerillas, a great portion will never reach 
their destination. The French army can never rest 
more than two months in a place , which being ex- 
hausted of resources, they must move ; you will 
then always be able to give battle with advantage, 
and on your own terms , insomuch that if ever 
you lose one, it must be your own fault. The 
event fulfilled the prediction, and proved that the 
noble marquis knew how to organize victory. 

The temerity of Napoleon having induced him 
to reach Moscow, while prudence whispered in his 
ear to winter in Poland , his rashness was fatal. 
The governor of Moscow ordered the city to be 
set on fire in ooo places at once. The French army 
wasobliged to decamp, and their retreat was mark- 
ed with ever} r horror the imagination can paint. 
Of 600,000 men, scarcely 25o,ooo left Russia. 
General York saved the Prussian troops by a de- 
fection, which his king proclaimed to be high trea- 
son, until he found it really his interest to ratify it, 
and go over to Russia,’ the defection now became 
general, and we may conclude to what point it 
had arrived amongst the German princes, when 
Napoleon thought fit to announce pompously in 
theMoniteur, that the prince of Osemburg, whose 
contingent was one hundred and eighty men , re- 
mained faithful to his alliance ! This year was also 
remarkable for an event almost without prece- 
dent in English history , the murder of Mr. Pcr- 
cival,ashe was enteringthehousc.TheassassinBel- 
lingham had no motive for the act he committed, 
except that the ministry refused to attend to 
his claims on Russia , which the minister there 
had proved to be unfounded; his death was deep- 
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ly regretted by all parties , and parliament made 
a handsome provision for his family. 

Our orders in council, intended merely to coun- 
teract Napoleon’s Berlin decrees , had operated 
against America. She complained; and not obtain- 
ing speedy redress , she declared war against 
England , a war as inglorious to England in its 
origin as it was in its results. It taught the •Ame- 
ricans confidence in their powers , and proved to 
Europe that the British navy was not invincible. 

In Spain our successes were for some time 
uniform. Badajoz surrendered , and the victory 
of Salamanca was gained. Wellington , flushed 
with success , attempted to take Burgos without 
heavy artillery. The time he lost here enabled 
the French to concentrate their forces, and he 
was obliged to make a retreat which was as rapid, 
and would have been as desastrous, as that of the 
French army from Moscow , had the season and 
the country been the same. It is believed the 
English army lost in this retreat 7000 men. 
Happily for his fame, his future successes retrieved 
this slur on his military talents. 

1 8 1 3 . England now made a solemn alliance with 
the European powers against France , and ren- 
dered great assistance to the allies in Germany, to 
which the theatre of war was now transferred. 
Holland now shook off the yoke of Napoleon and 
recalled the prince of Orange, without the empe- 
ror daring to attempt to punish this revolt against 
his power. 

After several partial successes in Germany, the 
battle of Leipsic totally destroyed both the moral 
and political ascendency of Napoleon in Germa- 
ny , while the duke of Wellington effected a si- 
milar result in Spain by forcing the French army 
to repass the Pyrenees. Thus France, whose ar- 
mies had entered and given the law in so many 
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capital cities of Europe , was doomed to see her 
territory invaded, and compelled to struggle not 
for victory but for existence. The French empire 
was entered on various points, and the object of 
each army was to reach Paris. Napoleon surpassed 
himself in efforts of resistance, but the magic of 
his name was gone; the troops fought with the most 
signal bravery , but were overpowered by num- 
bers. The emperor was obliged to leave his capi- 
tal uncovered, and in the beginning of x B 1 4 the 
allies were masters of it. Napoleon was obliged to 
abdicate , and England reaped the reward of 20 
years perseverance ; she had attained her end, and 
triumphed over the french revolution . 

The treaty of Paris was destined to consolidate 
the general peace. England, which had taken so 
large a share in the war , which had occupied 
Napoleon during seven years in Spain , which 
had furnished subsidies to every power that had 
demanded them, on the plea of opposing Napo- 
leon ; England, thanks to the diplomatic incapa- 
city of lord Castlereagh, played only a secondary 
part. Every power stipulated for and received in- 
demnities, save England, which contented herself 
with demanding, that Belgium should be annexed 
to Holland. 

The emperor Alexander, finding the secret mo- 
tive of this to be a marriage between the young 
prince of Orange and the princess Charlotte of 
W ales, tried to outwit the English mini ster ,and suc- 
ceeded. He sent hissistertheamiableduchessofOl- 
denburg to England; she had particular directions 
to ingratiate herself with the princess Charlotte , 
and have as much of her company as possible. The 
prince of Saxe Cobourg was intended to be played 
off against the prince of Orange, for whom it was 
known the princess had no partiality. The plot 
succeeded; the princess fell desperately in love 
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with the german prince , and the Dutchman was 
dismissed.. 

Though this union destroyed all the plans of 
England , his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
preferred his daughter’s happiness to political in- 
terest. Alexander having succeeded so far,, crown- 
ed the plan by consoling the prince of Orange 
with giving him Ids sister , and thus effecting an 
intimate alliance with a maritime and commer- 
cial power, which in future wars might aid. him 
to counterbalance, the power of England. 

LETTER XCII. 

i8t5. Napoleon appears again on the political 
stage, soon to be hurled from itfor ever. The allies 
resolved in carrying on the war against him on the 
most extensive scale 5 but as he had ceased to pos- 
sess the confidence of the nation, one single battle 
and the loss of twenty or thirty thousand men at 
Waterloo put a final period to his political life. 
He was exiled to St.-Helena , where he was 
doomed to suffer all the vexations, which the inso- 
lence of a Scotch sailor could imagine. It is the 
first time that ever England was known not to be 
magnanimous to a fallen enemy. Castlereagh , 
Bathurst and their gaoler Low have all the odium 
of the crime. It was the ass kicking the sick lion. 

18 iG.The parliament had abolished the proper- 
ty tax, several war taxes fell of course - , this created 
considerable embarrassment to the government , 
and the first years of peace seemed pregnant with 
greater evils than war. During the war, England 
was the great manufacturing nation. On the peace, 
each nation strove to establish manufactures at 
home , so that merchandise of all kinds fell in 
price , the produce of every kind was greater than 
the consumption , and this state of things has last- 
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ed to the moment we are writing; hut the year 
was marked with an event which infused gaiety 
through the whole nation , this was the marriage 
of H. R. H. the princess Charlotte with the prince 
of Saxe Cobourg. A more illustrious husband 
would have been preferred, but every sentiment 
ceded to the known preference of the future 
queen. The expedition of lord Exmouth against 
Algiers added another leaf to the crown of laurel 
of our navy. 

1817. The hopes of England now received an 
eternal blight in the demise ofH. R .H. the prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales in childbed. The nation 
had adopted its future queen as its child : all its 
hopes were centered in her ; and, alas ! they all 
fled , to the inconsolable grief of her father, the 
regent, and the whole nation ! 

1818. The consort of His Majesty in this year 
paid the debt of nature : in a long course of years 
she had presented the precept and example of 
virtue : Caesar’s wife was above suspicion ; this 
rigid virtue made Her Majesty the irreconcilable 
enemy of the princess of Wales. An anecdote is 
related of Her Majesty which beautifully illus- 
trates her feelings. A Lady of the court, who was 
the subject of whispering slander , wished the 
queen to be sounded, whether she would be re- 
ceived at court , and got a friend to ask Her Ma- 
jesty, who Was silent : she pressed the matter. 
” But, Your Majesty, what answer shall I make to 
her?” Tell her vou did not dare to ask me the 
question. 

1819. This year was only remarkable for some 
internal troubles , and the unsuccessful efforts of 
the Radicals, whose exploits are not worth narrat- 
ing in the pages of history. 

1 820. After a reign of nearly 60 years , His Ma- 
jesty George III exchanged his earthly for a 
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heavenly crown : during his reign England had 
attained the pinnacle of glory ; her empire had 
become more vast than any of tin* four great Em- 
pires of antiquity •, her fleets rode triumphant 
through every sea ; the united marine of the 
whole world being unable to cope with it. Her 
commerce and manufactures presented results 
which a century ago would have been deemed 
miraculous. The discovery of a new mechanical 
power, the application of vapour, effected a com- 
plete revolution in our manufactures and per- 
mitted the developcment of the principle of which 
their perfection depends , the division of labour. 
Her machinery performed the labour of aoo mil- 
lion workmen , and her commerce during the 
war kept all those machines inconstant activity. 

Her merchants had become princes : a house 
of business, a mansion at the court end of town, 
and a country house with a park andgardens were 
now considered not as the luxuries, but as the ob- 
jects of necessity to a British merchant. This state 
dazzled the eyes both of the government and the 
nation ; but for it to continue , it was requisite that 
England should possess the commerce of the whole 
globe. The peace destroyed this illusion , hence 
innumerable bankruptcies. The merchants had 
no longer the same demand , the manufacturer 
was obliged to dismiss many of his workmen. 
Thus the number of each was greatly diminished, 
and they dared not lessen their establishments for 
fear of injuring their credit. 

On the other hand, the independent part of the 
population gratified its taste for travelling , and 
a hundred thousand persons transported their 
fortunes to climes more favoured by nature , 
and where luxuries were to be obtained at the 
price of common necessaries in England : hence 
the decreased consumption of every article , 
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which produced in England the same effect as 
the union in Ireland. Tenants complained of the 
high rate of taxes, and the low rate of provisions ; 
and the manufactures complained of the stagna- 
tion of commerce; and a few attribute these effects 
to their real cause , the measureless ambition of 
M. Pitt , who had obstinately refused all the 
overtures of peace : he hoped the system of loans 
would last his time , and he seemed careless 
about futurity ; yet where the interest of the 
public debt absorbed all the free revenue of the 
country , it was time for a minister to look 
around him. England’s ministers did not, and the 
consequences will be dreadful. A' malignant 
planet seems to have shed its baleful inlluence 
over England and France during the present 
year: the duke of Kent, the favourite son of his 
Majesty , died but a few days before his roval 
father , leaving a presumptive heiress to the 
crown; a few weeks afterwards, the duke of 
Perry was assassinated by the infamous Louvel , 
leaving bis consort pregnant with a presumptive 
heir to the throne of France; four weeks elapsed, 
and an event occurred without its parallel in 
history, the trial of the consort of his Majesty for 
adultery without a shadow of positive evidence, 
and even the circumstantial proofs derived from 
the most impure sources. 

The death of the duke of Berry was attributed 
by an interested party to the liberals , because , 
say they, Louvel was a liberal. As well might 
the Christian religion be accused of the crimes of 
Clement , Ravaillac , and Damien, because Cle- 
ment , Ravaillac and Damien were Christians. 
Fanatics and assassins are the more morbid 
secretions of party which it thr ws ofl'as unworthy 
of belonging to it : besides the liberals could 
only lose by an event which must infallibly 
n. 3i 
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throw all the power into the hands of their ad- 
versaries; this truth was so generally felt, that 
the atrocious accusation of Clausel de Cousser- 
gues, attributing thecrime to theministerDecazes, 
was reprobated even by his own party , and he 
was obliged to sit down branded indelibly with 
the mark of a foul calumniator. The duke, whose 
death was sublime , was universally regretted ; 
he was wept for by both the friends and enemies 
oftheBourbons, and France rejected with indigna- 
tion the charges of those, who endeavoured to 
prove the whole nation accomplices in the crime. 

If the physical assassin of royalty is to be 
execrated , what shall we say of the moral assassin 
of royalty , lord Casllereagh ? Louvel struck a 
blow, but at one member of one royal house ; 
Castlereagh levelled a deadly blow at the honour 
of royalty throughout Europe ; he broke down 
the barrier of that respect , in which it is neces- 
sary for society, that royalty should be enthroned. 
What is royalty unless it be surrounded by 
respect, and what respect can be entertained for 
royalty , when presented in the lowest and most 
disgusting of licentious forms? We hesitate not 
to affirm , that the trial of the Queen of England 
did more moral injury to royalty , than the French 
revolution. Even those who constantly voted with 
the ministry went into opposition : M. Canning 
led the way, and amongst the rest M. Tennyson 
followed , who , in a printed address to his con- 
stituents , as remarkable for the elegance of style 
as for the soundness of its principles, consigned to 
eternal infamy the instigator of a measure as 
disgusting as it was unmanly and impolitic. 

Some have on light grounds supposedHisMaj esty 
as favourable to the measure •: the reverse is the 
fact, as can easily be proved. 

His Royal Highness consented to marry his 
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cousin the princess Caroline of Brunswick, on 
the express condition pledged by His Majesty , 
that he would pay the prince’s debts, without 
going before parliament. The brief space of twen- 
ty four hours proved to H. R. H. that he might 
have made a choice in which his hopes would 
have been better realized. They continued to 
reside together under the same roof as brother 
and sister , and free from scandal. The princess 
had at length a separate residence allotted to her . 
Sometime afterward a royal duke called on the 
prince, asserted the infidelity of his royal con- 
sort , and urged the prince to legal measures to 
protect the succession to the throne , which he 
declared to be in danger. The prince refused to 
hear him; defeated at Carlton-house, the royal 
accuser hastened to Windsor; thequeenlentaready 
ear to the charge. The king was informed of it , 
and notwithstanding the prince’s solemn protest 
against the measure , an investigation was at the 
queen’s desire instituted by His Majesty. The 
prince was forced to yield, and compelled to appear 
as the ostensible mover of a measure he abhor- 
red. 

An inquiry took place ; and while it was pend- 
ing , H. R. H. the prince was prosecuted by 
his jeweller for the marriage present, His Majesty 
having refused to take the prince’s debts upon 
himself as he had promised. 

Many facts were elicited on the investigation 
which militated strongly against the princess. 
When the Crst promoter of it fancied evidence 
enough had been procured , he dared to ask the 
prince to pay his debts as the reward of his ser- 
vices. This the prince spurned with indignation, 
and a coolness took place between the royal bro- 
thers, which neither time nor circumstances will 
ever wholly remove. The prince instantly sent for 
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the lords commissioners, and from respect to 
himself, and the future queen, his daughter, 
insisted on the instant termination of the inquiry, 
a decision a* courageous as it was honourable to 
His Royal Highness’ head and heart , for though he 
knew he should be accused by the partisans of 
the princess of not daring to go on , he resolved 
to support the calumny and even interdicted his 
friends from defending him, rather than by a deci- 
sion stab the daughter’s fame in the person of the 
mother ; such were the principles that actuated the 
prince on the first investigation , and he never 
departed from it in the subsequent ones. 

182 1 — 2. The emperor of Russia , having now 
leisure on his hands, resolved to amend the peace 
he had formerly patched with Turkey : he at- 
tacked her with a high hand , and dictated terms 
with all the haughtiness of the personage whom 
he tries to replace in Europe, but Alexander is 
only a poormimic ofNapoleon. The Turkish Go- 
vernment, by the advice of England, rejects his 
ultimatum , yet he dares not go to war. He also 
attempts to stretchaline across the northernOeean, 
and say, This belongs to me ; America says, No, 
I will not consent, and he is obliged to desist. He 
now seeks in the congress of Verona the means of 
employing his troops which he dares neither 
disband nor march forward elsewhere. He hoped 
much from lord Londonderry, but the death of that 
minister and the appointment of Mr. Canning 
baffled all his hopes for Castlereagh was rather 
the willing tool of the holy alliance , than the 
faithful servant of his country*, and if gratitude be 
invariably an inmate in royal bosoms , we may 
expect to see a splendid mausoleum erected to his 
memory at the joint expense of Alexander , Fran- 
cis and Frederic William. 

The appointment of M. Canning was one of 
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the proudest triumphs of merit on the page of 
history : he neither owed it to the personal esteem 
of his sovereign , his parliamentary- influence , 
nor the preponderance of party. His splendid ta- 
lents marked him out for the post by all parties : 
though each ambitious candidate would assume to 
himself the best right, all would allow Mr. Can- 
ning entitled to the second place-, he owed his ele- 
vation then to the common consent of all parties 
in his favour. 

He came into power at a critical period, when 
England was called upon to hold the balance of 
power , and exercise that supremacy in the 
debates of congress, which she is not only entitled 
to , but able to command. All Europe is in a state 
of fermentation , and waits only M. Canning’s 
fiat to know its fate ; for into whatever seale 
England throws her weight, itmust preponderate. 
It rests with M. Canning to dissolve the holy 
alliance, made entirely in the interest of the 
northern sovereigns , and we trust he will replace 
it by another, which shall secure the present and 
future happiness of northern Europe. The ambi- 
tious designs of Russia can no longer be a secret 
from any person. Alexander would prefer reigning 
atParistoPetersbourg.By the folly of the European 
powers, Russia is become one of them , and one 
which dares already to assume a supremacy over 
the rest : it is time to arrest the evil ; it is time to 
confine the autocrat to his frozen climes , unless 
we would have the Cossacs of the Volga and the 
Don , pour forth their myriads and establish 
themselves in western Europe. An offensive and 
defensive alliance between France and England is 
no longer a problematical good ; it is necessary to 
preserve Western Europe from the danger that 
threatens it from the north-east. England has 
least to fear of any power; but when the liberties 
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of Europe are in danger, she will always be found 
foremost in the fray. Narrow jealousies fomented 
by little minds have hitherto prevented England 
and France from forming that union which 
might so easily be cemented between them : the two 
nations are formed for mutual esteem ; they excel 
in all the arts of peace , and in military glory they 
are unrivalled-, were they to unite , they might 
establish the peace of Europe on solid bases and 
construct another balance of pow'ers by forming 
Italy into one kingdom and wresting Poland from 
Russia , which would thus form an effectual 
barrier with Sweden against the incursions of 
Russia. This latter power continually seeks to 
exercise a high degree of influence in the French 
cabinet : what has Russia to offer in comparison 
with England? She can, it is true, send her hordes 
of savages to assist , as she calls it , France $ but in 
reality her views are the reverse : she hopes, thatby 
sending a few hundred thousand troops , she 
may fix the seat of her power in the west ; but 
this a assistance » we trust , no policy will ever 
invite. The foreign departments in England and 
France are filled by men of genius : MM. Chateau- 
briand and Canning are personal friends; and it is 
to be hoped for the interest of humanity , that 
their views will be .directed, to a system, which 
shall preserve to each power its proper rank , and 
by preventing the ascendency of any power (which 
by the combined efforts of England and France 
can always be done ) , secure peace to Europe , 
and happiness to the world. 
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